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FAIRY SOAP 


For all toilet 
and bath uses 


Expert soapmaking talent; the 
choicest materials; the best facil- 
ities—all these combine to pro- 
duce a true soap in “Fairy.” 


It cleanses refreshingly and gives 
unfailing satisfaction. 


The white floating oval cake 
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“Have Youa Little Fairy in Your Home?” 4 
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CALIFORNIAS TRIUMPH 


By John Temple Graves 





HIS is California’s year * 
in the Republic. It will 

be so written in the annals— 
a primacy of national position and 
of interest richly augmented by 
her magnificent courage and her 
magnificent enterprise. 

California, this year, has laid the 
Republic and the world under sur- 
prising obligations in the massive 
and monumental contrast she has 


staged. Against the greatest war of 
all history on the other side, she has 


set, on this side, the greatest exposi- 
tion in all history of the triumphs of 
peace and the fellowship of nations. 
Amid the wreck of art and science 
and the cannon-blasted plan of 
European civilization, California has 
lifted high, at San Francisco and at 
San Diego, the white banners of two 
vast and fascinating universities 
for the education and inspira- 
tion and enjoyment of the 
youth of the world. 
The territory which 
sweeps between these 
splendid cities is the 









which recognizes no foreigner, sees 
no division, claims and illustrates 
universal kinship, and prompts 
Japan, herself a militant, to 
spread a royal bouquet for the 
representatives of all nations, 
and clasps Germany within its 
hospitable embrace. And such ex- 
positions the world has never seen 
—surpassing and superb. 

The architecture at San Fran- 


cisco is Oriental and semioriental. 
The architecture of San Diego is 
superbly Spanish. Never before in 
human history have the genius and 
daring of the architect been given 
full scope and play without limit in 
expression or in expense. 
quence, 
palaces will enlarge and enrich the arch- 
itecture of all the future ages. 


As a conse- 

these splendid courts and 

See 
them before they perish. 

he world is on its way to 

San Francisco and San Diego. 

It isa great procession that 

every American ought 

to join. Patriotism and 

national pride, the love of 
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NOCTURNAL BEAUTY OF THE 


Photogra bhed by 


These wonderful night photographs not only reveal the 
buildings and monuments but show remarkable possibilities 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Fancis Bruguiere 


nocturnal poetry and mystery of the beautiful Exposition 
in the use of the camera with a low degree of illuminatiov. 
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The ‘Twin Sisters 


A PRESENT-DAY ROMANCE OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


By Justus Miles Forman 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Epitor’s Nore—A special interest attaches to the serial publication of this novel, since it 
follows shortly upon the death of its young and brilliant author, who perished in the de- 


struction of the steamship Lusitania. 


For some years Mr. Forman has enjoyed a great and 


wide-spread popularity as a writer of romantic fiction, but in the opinion of all who have 


read the manuscript, he has, in “ The Twin Sisters,” 


given distinct evidence of that keener 


knowledge of life and human nature which age and experience alone can bring. Our readers 
will realize that his death is a great loss to American letters, and tragic as it is that one with 

so promising a future should be cut off at the very beginning of his prime, there are probably 
few authors who would not wish that their last effort might be known always as their best. 


TOP rowing for a bit!”” Wayne said, 
all at once, and he spoke in such 
a very odd tone that his daughter 
glanced up in surprise, leaning on 
her oars. Wayne was looking 
ahead. 

“There’s a boat coming from Bellagio,” he 
said presently, still in that odd tone, “and I 
think your mother is in it—and Alice.” 

Diana twisted about to look. They were 
half-way across the lake, between Cadenab- 
bia and Bellagio, and the approaching skiff, 
rowed by one of the watermen, was perhaps 
fifty yards distant. She could see the two 
ladies under their sunshades in the stern, 
but she wouldn’t have known them at the 
distance, for she had never met her mother 
or her sister since the separation, twelve 
years gone by. 

She was immensely excited. She turned 
back, quite pink and breathless. 

“What are you going to do?” she de- 
manded. “Are you going to speak to them 
or—or run for it? They won’t have recog- 
nized you,” she pointed out, “not with 
your hat pulled down like that. There’s 
time to get away if you want to. I can 
turn down the lake, and they’ll never know. 
Shall I?” 

Her father’s eyes were still fixed upon that 
approaching skiff and he made no answer; 
so she asked him again: 

“Shall I? Shall I row away?” Then he 


met her gaze, and it seemed to the girl 
that he had begun suddenly to look a little 
dazed and helpless. It seemed to her that 
her father, for some obscure reason, found 
himself unable to answer either “Yes” or 
“No” to that rather important question. 
She seemed to herself to see a kind of ap- 
peal in his eyes, as if he would say: “You 
decide! You take the responsibility! I 
can’t do it.” And that need not have sur- 
prised her very much, for Mr. Charters 
Wayne was what is sometimes called an 
“easy-going’”’ man, and rather lazy, and 
hated having to make decisions. Diana 
was used to taking minor burdens of that 
sort off his shoulders, but this wasn’t a 
minor burden. It was very major, indeed. 
She bent forward and dipped her oars, 
but there seemed to be no strength in her. 
She sat up again and shook her head. 

“Tt’s for you to say. I can’t decide this.” 

Her father looked once down the lake, 
toward the beautiful Punta Balbianello, 
rather longingly, Diana thought, and he 
looked back to the boat which was draw- 
ing near. His face was flushed. He said 
under his breath, confusedly: 

“Run away—thing to do. No—twelve 
years—just speak to them—” He met his 
daughter’s eyes a little guiltily. “It won’t 
—lead to anything, you know.” 

“Won’t it?” Diana asked him. 
wonder!” 


“Oh—I 
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She was still immensely excited, but she 
had begun to be rather frightened, too. She 
sighed, shaking her head a little, and they 
waited. 

The other boat came on rapidly and was 
about to pass them by, only a few yards 
away, when Wayne hailed it. He pulled off 
the Panama hat that had been turned 
down over his face, and the elder of the 
two ladies under the sunshades gave a 
sharp cry. 

“We saw you coming,” Wayne said, and 
his wife answered: 

“Oh dear! Oh dear me! How very ex- 
traordinary! Were you, by any chance, 
coming to see us?” 

“No; I’d no idea you were on the lake. 
I thought you were in Spain.” 

“And we thought you were in England,” 
said Mrs. Martin-Wayne, a little plain- 
tively. “Of course, if we had had any 


idea—”’ She made a little gesture with her 
disengaged hand as if to finish that in- 
complete sentence, and Charters Wayne 
said: 

“Quite so. Quite so.” 

The waterman, surcharged with amia- 
bility, began to work his boat nearer to 


the other, sculling it sidewise with one oar. 
Mrs. Martin-Wayne, whose Italian was 
not resourceful, made babbling sounds of 
protest at him, but the fellow, who gathered 
that he was being urged on, redoubled his 
efforts until the two skiffs lay within an 
arm’s length of each other on the still lake. 

Diana heard her father say something 
like, “How well you’re looking, Agatha!”’ 
And she heard the beginning of a reply but 
no more, for she was staring with a passion- 
ate curiosity at the two pretty strangers 
under their sunshades of amber and of rose, 
and trying to realize that they were her 
mother and her twin sister. 

She couldn’t make it real at all. It was 
like some perfectly preposterous game that 
she might be playing. There was no bond, 
no relationship between herself and that 
pleasant-looking, slightly agitated woman 
of forty with the amber light across her 
smooth face—nor between herself and the 
girl in the white frock and the ugly hat 
who was trying shyly to meet her eyes. 
She was profoundly moved by this unex- 
pected encounter, but she felt no joy in it. 
She was, for some odd reason, depressed 
instead. She and her father had been having 
such a very good time together; and now 
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this thing had to come along and unsettle 
them. 
Mrs. Martin-Wayne turned to her sud- 
denly. 

“And this is Diana! Dear child, you 
were such a little thing when I saw you last 
—all legs and hair and eyes! And now 
you’re so grown-up! It seems impossible— 
or it would seem so if I hadn’t had Alice to 
keep me in mind. You look very well and 
strong, my dear—quite glowing! But you 
have a little saddle of freckles across your 
pretty nose, haven’t you? I never allow 
dear Alice to stir from the house without a 
sunshade. One’s complexion, you know— 
Quite suddenly one finds one hasn’t any.” 

“T’ve never bothered very much about 
my complexion,” Diana said. She wanted 
to add that there had been no occasion to, 
for she knew quite well that her complexion 
was one of the best things she had; but of 
course she couldn’t quite say that, and so 
held her tongue. 

She was one of those fortunate people 
who are all color and seem to radiate about 
them a kind of glow of light and vitality, 
whether they are in the sun or not. Her 
hair was almost black, and her eyes were 
so dark-brown that inaccurate people called 
them black eyes. Her skin had that 
creamlike tint that is known among school- 
girls as “peachy,” with a rich understain of 
red in the cheeks. And her throat was the 
color of pale gold, and her lips were bright 
crimson at all times and seasons, even 
those very rare times when she was feeling 
tired and done—those times when most 
people’s lips are a sort of dreadful gray. 
As for the freckles across her nose, no one 
had ever spoken critically of them before. 
The popular impression was that they gave 
her a healthy, out-of-door look which was 
a kind of final touch to a very beautiful 
picture. 

Diana looked across at her twin sister, 
and not even the rosy light that filtered 
through that pink sunshade could spread 
any warmth across Alice’s face, which was 
exactly the hue of the wax ladies in shop 
windows before the dab of red is added to 
their cheeks. When the twins were chil- 
dren, they had been, to strangers, quite in- 
distinguishable, the one from the other, 
with their brown faces and big eyes and 
“half-way” hair. In subsequent years, 
Diana’s hair had turned almost black, and 
her skin, gaining transparency and color, 











had remained dark. But Alice’s hair was 
still a middle brown, and she must, Diana 
thought, have done something very pecul- 
iar indeed to her face to give it that look 
of having lived in a cellar. But, to be sure, 
there are a great many people who intensely 
admire that waxy purity of complexion, 
and Diana, who hated it, confessed at 
once to herself that, despite this one draw- 
back, Alice was an exceedingly pretty 
girl who might, with proper dressing, be 
made into a real beauty. 

“Even if the sun doesn’t actually burn 
one,” said Mrs. Martin-Wayne, “it turns 
the skin darker, I feel sure. The Italian 
women, I find, take very great care in the 
summer-time.” 

Diana looked once more at Alice, and 
laughed. 

“T’m afraid the harm is done,” she said, 
and presently added, “‘mother,” though the 
word didn’t mean very much to her and 
left her unthrilled. “Besides, I don’t think 
a white skin would quite do for me—it’s not 
my line, you know. I rather go in for 
color.” 

Mrs. Martin-Wayne looked at her with 
slightly moist eyes and shook an indulgent 
head. 

“How headstrong you are, darling! How 
modern! But you haven’t had a mother 
to guide you, poor child! I suppose there 
has been no one since cousin Sara’s death, 
no woman, I mean, to go to with your prob- 
lems and troubles?” 

She spoke in a tone of question. Diana 
looked quickly up at her father and down 
again. 

“Oh, it hasn’t been quite as bad as that. 
We’ve—we’ve a good many friends, you 
know.” 

Bad? Rather not! She thought, with 
a little comfortable and heart-warming 
glow, of Vera Monte Bruno. She glanced 
up once more at her father. She met his 
eyes, and she felt pretty sure that he was 
thinking of Vera Monte Bruno, too, but 
neither of them said anything. 

Then Mrs. Martin-Wayne began once 
more to speak to the man who had been her 
husband. Diana would have liked to talk 
to Alice, who smiled shyly across the little 
space of water, but it was impossible in the 
circumstances, and she fell to watching her 
mother instead, and trying to connect her 
with the dim and rather featureless figure 
that had stood for so many years in the 
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background of her memory—a kind of 
amiable and unterrifying ghost. Mothers 
should be, in their children’s memories, 
forever a close and warm and tender 
presence, a garden of delight, a refuge, a 
tower of strength—a creature nearer than 
all other creatures, nearer than God, 
nearer than hands and feet. But Diana 
Wayne didn’t, unhappily, remember the 
mother of her childhood like that. Indeed, 
she hardly remembered her at all. There 
were certain friends and certain servants 
coeval with that early period who stood 
out much more sharply in her mind. But 
then, she had always, almost from the very 
first, been her father’s playmate, and Alice 
had been her mother’s. 

It had been hard, too, in the twelve sub- 
sequent years to think with affection and 
kindness of a woman who had decided that 
life apart from Charters Wayne was 
preferable to life in his company. For 
Diana believed her father to be the best 
and noblest and most unselfish man in the 
world, as well as far and away the most 
amusing of her acquaintance. It was to 
her incredible that anybody who had the 
privilege of being near him should delib- 
erately give it up. There was a certain 
pale and shadowy—a well-nigh negligible 
—cousin, Sara Meredith, haled into the 
household soon after its division (she died 
four years later), and Diana demanded of 
her how such a preposterous thing could 
have come about. Cousin Sara was reduced 
to twitterings, evasions, and tears, so the 
child, being a very direct and straightfor- 
ward young soul, asked her father himse!! 
why he and her mother had separated, and 
Wayne, looking little distressed and puzzled 
and worried, as if that was the deuce and all 
of a question to answer, had rubbed the back 
of his very handsome head and said he’d be 
hanged if he quite knew. 

“Your good mother, young ’un, she’s— 
well, she’s a serious sort of woman, you 
know—thinks a good deal about her—her 
soul and all that, just like we all ought to 
do. And I fancy she found me a bit of a 
lightweight. What? A—a worldly sort of 


beggar—not quite up to her form. And 
she was right, you may be sure. I wasn’t 
up to her; I always knew that. She ought | 
to have taken on a better man than me— 
one of these serious chaps with brains and 
—and—you know, ideals.” 

“T think 


she was horrid and didn’t 








Diana heard her father say something like, “ How well you're looking, Agatha!" And she 
the two pretty passengers under their sunshades of amber and of rose, 


deserve ever to have had you at all,” Diana, 
aged fifteen, had said, with some heat. And 
her father was greatly distressed and sat 
down and spent almost an hour telling her 
what a fine and superior woman her mother 
was and what a noble character she had. 

“Nobler than Vera’s?” the child asked, 
at last. 

And at that, Charters Wayne had flushed 
suddenly and used language regrettable in 
the extreme. 

“No, by God!” he had cried, beating 
his clenched hands upon his knees. And 
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he got up and began walking about the 
room, and his daughter understood him 
to say, with some agitation, that the Con- 
tessa del Monte Bruno’s character was 
not only unrivaled but unapproachable in 
this world of men. 

Perhaps Wayne wasn’t very convincing 
in that long lecture of his on his departed 
wife. He did his best; but there seems to 
have been left in Diana’s mind no very 
beautiful picture of nobility, virtue, ef 
cetera. She seems to have gone on thinking 
of her mother, on the rare occasions when 
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and trying to realize that they were her mother and her twin sister 


she thought of her at all, with a mild re- 
sentment as one who, for obscure and prob- 
ably unworthy reasons, deserted a perfect 
husband and a delightful and interesting 
child to bury herself in the recesses of 
Europe. 

Just why Diana didn’t go for information 
to her customary fount of wisdom, love, and 
sympathy—Vera del Monte Bruno, one 
cannot imagine. It may be that some ob- 
scure instinct withheld her. 

So she sat at last in a boat on the Lake 
of Como, this fresh June morning, and 


gazed at the mother she had thought 
poorly of, and was very much excited ove 
seeing her after so many years, and said t< 
herself that she looked very nice and sym- 
pathetic and charming and surprisi:s.y 
pretty, and felt her long-cherished rece * 
ment ebbing away, little by little. ‘1d 
once when her mother glanced at her for a 
moment, smiling, she smiled back with a 
sudden increase of color, and suffered a br:ef 
mental struggle. 

She heard her father ask the two ladies 
in the other boat if they wouldn’t come over 
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to Cadenabbia that evening for dinner, as 
he and Diana were leaving the next day to 
join a yacht at Venice. Mrs. Martin- 
Wayne seemed to think that a rather 
dubious scheme—it wanted thought; but 
in the end she said it would be nice for dear 
Alice and Diana to make each other’s ac- 
quaintance, and so she would come. 

Alice spoke to her in a low voice and she 
said, “‘Oh, yes,” they had a kind of guest— 
at least, not exactly a guest but some one 
who had come a long way to see them, and 
so they felt, in a way, responsible for his 
entertainment. Might they bring him to 
dinner? 

Wayne said he and Diana would be de- 
lighted; as a matter of fact it would make 
the party even numbers, since Diana had a 
friend coming up from the Villa d’Este. 
So they said au revoir, and Diana picked 
up her oars and the two boats drew apart 
once more. 

They had been going, Dianaand her 
father, to Bellagio, to look at a picture 
Diana had seen in an antiquity shop there, 
but either she had forgotten her original 
plan or didn’t care to go on with it, for 
she turned the boat’s head down the lake 
toward the Punta Balbianello and pulled 
very hard in total silence for some fifteen 
minutes, and then, without having gone 
half-way to the point, turned once more 
and made for Cadenabbia. 

She took her father’s arm as _ they 
mounted together to the terrace that lies 
before the Bellevue, and, at the top, she 
halted him and they turned to look back 
across the lake. A steamer from Varenna 
was rounding the point of Bellagio, and 
another was coming up the lake and turn- 
ing in to land at Tremezzo. There were an 
an electric launch or two and half a dozen 
skiffs lying upon the still water, but no boat 
with an amber and a rose sunshade in the 
stern. Mrs. Martin-Wayne and her daugh- 
ter had disappeared from view. 

“Most extraordinary,” Wayne said, after 
a bit, “most extraordinary—meeting your 
mother and Alice like that! I don’t know 
when anything has given me such a turn.” 
He looked at his daughter questioningly. 
“T hope you didn’t mind my asking them 
to dinner? What? It seemed the only 
decent thing to do. And, after all, it zs 
your own mother, you know.” 

Diana said, 


“Oh, I’m glad, of course!” But her 
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father wasn’t quite ready to drop the sub- 
ject. He had told the truth when he said 
he didn’t know when anything had given 
him such a turn. He really was more 
stirred than Diana had ever seen him. But 
she couldn’t tell whether he was stirred to 
pleasure or to pain. 

“T dare say she shouldn’t—your mother 
shouldn’t have—well, gone for you about 
your freckles and all that sort of thing. She 
resigned her authority over you twelve years 
ago. I hope you didn’t particularly mind. 
I think she meant it well.” 

“T’m sure she did,” the girl said. “She 
saw me losing my complexion by handfuls, 
as it were, and nothing but a man about, 
who wouldn’t know enough to stop me. I 
liked it. I thought— Look here: I’ve 
been rather down on my mother for a good 
many years. It seemed to me that she 
must be pretty hard and selfish and unap- 
preciative and—and generally queer. Well, 
I take all that back—or most of it. There 
are still some things that I don’t in the least 
understand, but I’m sure that she is good 
and kind and that she lives up to her lights. 
I’m glad we met her to-day—and Alice, 
too. And I’m glad they’re coming to din- 
ner. After to-night, I suppose we shan’t 
see them for twelve more years.” 

“T dare say not,” Wayne agreed, shaking 
his head. He turned and looked at his 
daughter with the air of suddenly seeing 
her for the first time. ‘She seemed to 
think you had suffered a good deal for 
want of a mother. I wonder if that’s true.” 

Diana smiled at him. 

“Do you think Vera and I have made 
such a bad job of me?”’ she said. 

“No, my dear, I don’t.” 

“Because,” she went on, “if you do, 
you might exchange me for Alice. She has 
had a mother all her life.” 

“Ves; a littke—subdued and colorless— 
that kind of thing, eh? What did you 
think?” 

“Well,” Diana explained, “you see, you 
have been used to a good deal of color and 
noise from me. Alice is the other sort— 
at least she has been made so. She’s all 
right, though. She only wants bringing 
out a bit—and some decent clothes. [ 
could do it. I wish mother would let her 
come to us in New York next winter. She’s 
my twin sister. Do you realize that? We 
ought to be closer to each other in all kinds 
of ways than any other two people in the 














world—except other twins—and I haven’t 
even seen herfor twelve years. It’s wicked.” 
Wayne sighed and shook his head, and 
looked so guilty and miserable and re- 
morseful that Diana laughed aloud and 
took him once more by the arm, squeezing 
that member very hard between her hands, 
and led him into the hotel for luncheon. 


II 


THEY dine very early—seven-thirty—at 
the hotels in Bellagio and Cadenabbia. 
No one knows just why, for it makes a 
long evening after dinner, with nothing 
whatever to do except listen to indifferent 
music or write letters or, on very rare 
occasions, dance a little. And in the month 
of June it is still light at seven-thirty, 
though the sun has long since gone down 
behind the mountains at whose feet Cad- 
enabbia is spread. 

The Waynes came out of the Bellevue as 
the other guests were straggling into the 
dining-room, and crossed the narrow road 
and stood under the trees of the terrace 
where the little tea-tables are, looking 
across the lake for their guests. 

Diana had put on one of her prettiest 
frocks with the hope of being as pleasant 
to the eye of her mother and sister as she 
possibly could. It was an amber-colored 
frock, because she had seen that her mother 
liked amber, and with it she wore a pair of 
long topaz earrings that swung and dangled 
when she moved her head. The fashion for 
earrings among very young people had long 
since come to the end of its brief day, but 
Diana continued to wear them in the even- 
ing—and she was wise, for they were ex- 
traordinarily becoming to her. Indeed, 
she was always wise in matters of personal 
decoration. Vera Monte Bruno told Wayne 
once that the girl had the surest instinct 
of anyone she had ever known. 

Two Englishwomen with bath- -sponge 
hair and long teeth—Continental comic- 
paper Englishwomen—who had been stand- 
ing near, put up their lorgnons before turn- 
ing away, and treated themselves to a good, 
long, hostile stare. They may have hoped 
that, when they spoke, their voices were inau- 
dible a dozen paces away, but both Diana 
and her father heard one of them say: 

“T don’t think she’s a foreigner forall 
her made-up eyes and painted lips. She 
speaks good English.” — 
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But the other woman knew better. 

“No; I asked at the office. She is Italian, 
with one of those silly, long names. But 
the man’s name is Payne.” 

“In that case—” the first woman said, 
with a final angry glance; and the father 
and daughter never knew what it was that 
was conditional upon “that case,” for the 
two Englishwomen had gone beyond ear-shot 
and presently disappeared into the hotel. 

Diana was enraged. 

““*Made-up eyes and painted lips,’ in- 
deed! I should like to go up to her with 
a handkerchief and ask her to scrub some 
of the make-up off if she could—the 
wretched cat! I suppose she thinks I’m 
some quite dreadful creature from the 
Scala chorus that you’re holidaying with.” 

“Well,” her father laughed, “you don’t 
look like a chorus girl, but you do look like 
an Italian with a long name. No one ever 
looked less Anglo-Saxon. That yellow 
frock and the earrings are responsible for a 
part of it. You are rather grand to-night— 
aren’t your?—for a quiet little place like 
this, anyhow!” 

“T wanted mother and Alice to like me,” 
she said. “And, besides, Gianlodovico Pola 
is coming, and I think he means to propose 
to me. He might as well have a pretty 
picture to carry away.” 

Wayne looked at her. 

“You're not going to give that fellow 
any encouragement, are you?” 

“No; not unless I lose my mind between 
now and ten o’clock. I like him, rather, 
but he’s not the man for me. . He’s a long 
way from that. Pola’s charm is chiefly in 
his dancing. I danced a good deal with 
him in New York last winter.. Did you 
ever,see us, by the way? Well, I expect you 
will this evening. The chef d’orchestre told 
me it was to be a soirée dansante. Pola’s 
tango is as good as any professional dancer’s, 
and, when he came here the other day, we 
practised that new Brazilian dance you and 
I saw in Paris—the maxixe. I should like 
to have another try, so that I can show it 
to the people on the yacht. It’s going to 
be a great favorite next winter.” 

She broke off to wave her hand toward 
the lake, and Wayne, turning, saw that 
the Grande Bretagne launch from Bellagio 
was near at hand. 

“They’ve got their man with them,” 
Diana said. ‘Who is he? I didn’t hear the 
name.” ' 
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“Lord Henry Borrold—a younger son of 
the Duke of Cheswick. I’ve met him once 
or twice. In fact I think he spent a Friday- 
to-Monday with us, long ago, at Groene 
Wegje, just before your mother and Alice 
went away, when he was making a visit 
to America with his uncle, the admiral. He 
must have been rather young then, twenty- 
five or thereabout, and you were too much 
of an infant to have remembered.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t remember,” Diana 
said, ‘‘but I’ve often heard of him, and I’ve 
met his elder brother, Lord Denforth. I 
hope this one is better than Denforth.” 

“Well, yes, I think he is. Denforth is a 
pretty poor specimen of the race, isn’t he? 
This chap seems a decent sort—not at all 
important to the world but very decent. 
Your mother nodded and looked mysterious 
when she spoke of him; so I gather he’s a 
beau of Alice’s.” 

Diana shook her head. 

“Not a serious one, I hope. He must be 
in his late thirties—middle-aged. He’s 
too old for her.” 

Wayne pretended to groan, but he was 
laughing silently. 

“O Lord! Middle-aged! Implacable 
child! Lachesis! Does six- or seven-and- 
thirty really seem like that to you? I 
thought J was middle-aged, I, your ancient 
parent. I suppose you think of me as a 
kind of Father Time with a long white 
beard and no teeth. I must be all of forty- 
five.” 

Diana gave him a little laugh of scorn, 
but she wasn’t, just then, very much 
interested in anybody’s age. 

“T expect I shan’t have a ghost of a 
chance at Alice, if she’s got a suitor. And 
I wanted so to talk to her. Well, I shall 
have my own beau, anyhow. So I shan’t 
have to sit and look at my toes. I wonder 
if that isn’t Gian’vico’s launch coming up 
the lake. It’s a very fast one—just the 
kind of boat he’d be sure to have.” 

It was Conte Pola’s boat, she discovered 
presently, when it began to turn in toward 
Cadenabbia, but, meanwhile, the little 
party from Bellagio had landed, and she 
and her father went to meet them. 

Mrs. Martin-Wayne was one of those 
fortunate women who, starting out in life 
with the handicap of consistent, incorrigi- 
ble, and hopeless dowdiness, yet possess a 
kind of distinction—an air of irreproachable 
birth and ancestry and tradition and habit 


of thought that is perfectly plain to even 
the dullest understanding, and that is of 
more value, in the long run, than any quan- 
tity of good looks; though this is not to 
say that Mrs. Martin-Wayne hadn’t good 
looks, also, for she had—of a modest sort. 
She had assumed for the evening a quite 
hideous frock of a cut faintly reminiscent 
of the ’Eighties and of an improbable hue, 
but her bearing and her smooth, pale, 
faintly lined face rose, as it were, superior 
to it—nature triumphing over art. 

She kissed Diana very fondly on both 
cheeks and held her out a moment at arm’s 
length. And the girl saw that her eyes 
were suffused with tears, and was very 
much affected and wanted to cry herself. 
Her life had by no means been without 
close association with older women, and to 
one very lovely woman it had been very 
close indeed, but the touch of her mother’s 
arms, the realization that she and this long- 
unknown creature were literally of the 
same flesh and blood, waked in her a sudden 
flash of emotion that was almost like a stab 
of pain. 

“T’ve been thinking of you, dearest 
child, all day long,” her mother said. “I’ve 
thought of nothing else but you and how 
wonderful it was that we should have met 
like this, and how dreadful it was that we 
should have been apart so long. Life 
bustles one about so—one has so little to 
say about one’s destiny. Later on, after 
dinner, we must have a long, long talk, you 
and I. There is so much I want to hear 
about you.” At arm’s length she looked 
her daughter up and down, smiling and 
shaking her head a little. “How smart 
you are, aren’t you? And how grand! I 
never cease exclaiming at the wonderful 
clothes the fashionable American women 
wear—the few women Alice and I see from 
time totime. One feels you can’t have time 
for much else than standing in a couturiére’s 
atelier— Do you know, I think I should 
have expected you to be more like dear 
Alice. You’ve turned so much darker. You 
look quite Italian, you know. Perhaps it is 
being so much in the sun—and perhaps the 
earrings help a little. Do you always wear 
them?” 

Diana said: ‘‘Oh, no; and I’m not always 
so grand, either. I put on my prettiest 
frock because you were coming to dinner.” 

It occurred to her later, that night, in 
thinking back, that there had been a little 
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undercurrent of destructive criticism in 
her mother’s speech about her color and 
her clothes and her ornaments—a slight 
suggestion that the elder woman found her 
a bit “loud,” but at the time she was too 
much excited to notice undercurrents of 
any kind. 

She greeted and kissed her sister, who 
looked much prettier than she had in the 
morning, since her head was uncovered to 
display her nice hair, and was only rather 
badly dressed, not too badly. And then 
Diana found herself being presented with 
a tall, lean gentleman of somewhat melan- 
choly aspect, who was introduced as Lord 
Henry Borrold. 

She remembered Lord Denforth as a 
little red-headed creature with a foxlike 
face and an unalluring habit of doing 
something with his upper lip when he 
laughed that made his laugh look like a 
snarl. This man was almost as different 
as he could possibly be. He had fair hair, 
instead of red, that he tried to brush back 
very straight and flat but that defeated 
his efforts with a natural wave. And he had 
a little fair mustache and a foreign-looking 
mouche and a good chin and a pleasant but 
not very firm mouth and large eyes of a 
most surprising dark-slate color—the eyes 
of a poet. He looked older than his possi- 
ble six- or seven-and-thirty, she thought; 
the lines of his face were already established 
in their permanent places. There was 
quite a network of the deep crow’s-feet and 
wrinkles about the eyes that seamen have— 
they come from facing the winds. She 
wondered how Lord Henry had acquired 
them, and found afterward that he was, in 
a sense, a seaman, having spent several 
months out of each year on a schooner- 
yacht in all kinds of weather. 

He looked at Diana Wayne with a sudden, 
close interest—with something like sur- 
prise, and from her to Alice and back again, 
but he didn’t say anything except, ‘How 
d’you do?” And so, after a moment of 
silence, the girl spoke of knowing his elder 
brother and a number of his best friends. 
Lord Henry didn’t seem disposed to come 
very far to meet her. He said: 

“Oh, the Moretons and the Castle- 
Ennises and old Tommy Brookfield and 
that lot? Yes; they’re pals of mine.” 

And that was all. Diana thought he 
was either rather shy or very rude, and she 
was sorry, because he looked interesting, 
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and not in the least like anyone she had 
ever known. But there wasn’t time just 
then to bother about tongue-tied middle- 
aged gentlemen, because a very handsome 
and much younger man had landed from 
his fast motor-boat and climbed to the 
terrace and was waiting to pay his respects. 

She wasn’t quite sure whether the 
younger son of an English duke ought to 
be given precedence over an Italian count 
or not, but she hadn’t been very pleased 
with Lord Henry Borrold’s manner and 
didn’t mind showing it. So she put 
Gian’vico Pola on her right at the round 
dinner-table, which brought him between 
her and Alice; and Lord Henry at her left, 
had Mrs. Martin-Wayne on his other side, 
and was rather sulky over it. 

Conte Pola was a little sulky, too, for he 
had been looking forward to a brief dinner 
with the father and daughter and then a 
long evening, more or less alone with the 
daughter, while the father wrote letters 
or read a newspaper. But Diana told him 
the others would probably go home rather 
early and that he might stay them out, 
and that there was to be dancing after 
dinner. So he cheered up, especially over 
the last item, for he so passionately loved 
that particular art that he had, in the 
prospect of a dancing-party, somewhat the 
same solemn joy that a very musical person 
has at the prospect of a concert entirely 
devoted to the works of Brahms. He would 
have preferred, of course, to devote his 
attention exclusively to his hostess, but she 
told him to amuse Alice, who wasn’t at all 
pleased with her place at table, and he did 
his best, which was very good indeed. He 
was so handsome and winning and witty 
and “made the court” with such a complete 
lack of reserve that Alice Martin-Wayne 
got quite pink with excitement and delight, 
and twice had to be eyed fixedly by her 
mother to cool her down. 

Diana, apropos seemingly of nothing at 
all, had a belated flash of memory and 
asked Lord Henry about it. 

“‘My father says you came to us once at 
Groene Wegje, years and years ago, when 
Alice and I were infants of six or seven. I 
couldn’t place you among the procession 
that used to come and go there, but I’ve 
just thought of something that excites me 
very much. There was a young man stay- 
ing in the house once, whose name I’ve 
never since known but whom I thought, at 
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the time, to be very handsome and gallant 
and wonderful—quite my baby-idea of a 
fairy-story prince. He was mes premiers 
amours, you see, and I’ve always remem- 
bered him with tenderness. I slipped and 
fell one day on the steep bank above the 
river and twisted my ankle so that I 
couldn’t walk. And the fairy-story prince 
found me there and carried me home in his 
arms—nearly a mile. And all the way he 
told me exciting stories so that I should 
forget the pain. Of course I adored him 
for it. I thought there never had been so 
wonderful a person. You don’t happen to 
have been my fairy-story prince, do you?” 

Lord Henry looked at her oddly, and 
then across the table. He said: 

“Weil, yes—yes; I did pick up one of the 
infants with a twisted ankle and got her 
home, but—I thought—”’ And then Alice 
Martin-Wayne leaned forward quickly. She 
looked rather flushed and serious. 

“My dear! How extraordinary of you! 
You’ve remembered it all wrong. It was 
I, Lord Henry carried home that day from 
the river bank. We were speaking of it 
only last week. How odd—your mixing us 
up like that!” 

“But I haven’t mixed us up at all!” 
Diana said. “The idea! I remember per- 
fectly. I remember how my poor ankle 
hurt and how big and strong and magnifi- 
cent I thought the fairy-story prince was, 
and how he stopped twice to rest. I even 
remember bits of the stories he told me.” 

She stared at her twin sister, who still 
looked flushed and disturbed, as if it seri- 
ously mattered which little girl Lord Henry 
Borrold had carried home so long ago. 

“T must have told you about it,’’ Alice 
insisted. ‘“‘And it was all so long ago. 
Really, you have mixed us up.” 

And, all at once, Diana surrendered. 

“T dare say I have, then. It was a long 
time ago, as you say, and we were very, 
very young. It’s an odd trick for ‘my 
memory to play me, isn’t it?” 

She turned to Conte Pola, who hadn’t 
quite managed to follow all this, though 
he spoke English not too badly and under- 
stood it well enough if it were not very 
rapidly delivered. 

“My twin sister and I have been mixing our- 
selves up about something,” she explained, in 
French. ‘“ When we were children, we looked 
almost exactly alike, and people were forever 
mistaking one of us for the other.” 


“Tn the dusk,” the Italian said, “one 
might still be confused between you, for 
you have the same height and the same 
figure and the same way of moving. Even 
your voices are alike. It is the color that 
is different—the color, and something else 
that I cannot find a word for.”’ The others 
were talking together in rather loud tones 
and he lowered his yoice. ‘The something 
else is very important. Theoretically, I 
prefer fair people to dark ones. Your sister 
is fair—or almost fair—and you are dark. 
In all other outward things you are alike, 
but I love you, and I could not possibly 
love your sister. You shall explain it as you 
wish.” 

Diana gave a little nervous laugh and 
looked hastily round the table. She was 
rather pleased. To have a handsome young 
man tell you, in the presence of four other 
people, that he loved you was certainly an 
adventure. It didn’t happen every day. 
And the young man was really very hand- 
some indeed—she wasn’t altogether in- 
sensible to that—and spoke with a sudden 
quiver of emotion in his voice that was 
most engaging. If he had been an American 
or an Englishman, she would probably 
have taken him more seriously, but, though 
she had met, first and last, a good many 
foreigners, she was still young enough to 
place Italians who made gestures and rolled 
up their eyes and had thrills in their voices 
a little outside the pale of fellow human 
beings; they seemed to her somewhat unreal 
and theatrical and a bit comic. Conte Pola 
wasn’t quite actual enough for her to feel 
sorry for him over his hopeless passion, and 
so she only laughed a little and nodded her 
head at him as though he had said some- 
thing clever. 

“That’s a very pleasant thought, Gi- | 
an’vico, that I should be able to make you 
turn traitor to your principles. But I 
think you’d better turn back and try my 
sister, instead. I’ve an idea she’d lead you 
a quieter life.” 

The young Italian was suddenly and 
violently profane in his own tongue. 

“A quiet life! Who said anything about 
a quiet life? Do I wish a quiet life? I, 
Pola? My God, no; I want love! And love 
is not quiet. It is a fire, a conflagration.” 

“And then—ashes, I suppose.” 

Conte Pola lifted his shoulders. 

“Who knows? I do not think of after- 
ward. I am not a philosopher; I am a 
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lover. I think of two people burning to- 
gether. What do I care what becomes of 
them after the fire is out? No more than 
I care what becomes of me after I am dead.” 

“Well,’’ Diana conceded, ‘“‘you’re frank 
enough, anyhow. One must grant you that. 
You don’t try to pretend that you would 
go on burning forever, as most men would.” 

“‘T should burn,” young Pola said, “un- 
til I was dead.” And although he spoke 
with unmistakable passion, Diana burst 
into laughter, for he seemed to be trying 
to quench that indomitable flame with 
large spoonfuls of strawberry ice, and no 
man can effectively make love in those 
difficult circumstances. 

Lord Henry spoke to her just then, so 
that Pola’s campaign had to come to a 
temporary halt in any case, and presently 
the conversation at the little table became 
general and remained so until the end of 
the meal. 


Il 


Tuey had their coffee out on the terrace 
under the trees, and, later, when the tables 
and chairs had been cleared away from the 
dining-room, Diana and Gian’vico Pola 
danced. 

This was the early summer of 1913, and 
the tango and the one-step, though firmly 
established in America, had just begun to 
get into good society in London and Paris. 
To Mrs. Martin-Wayne and Alice, who 
lived rather quietly in Florence, they were 
mere names—bad names, at that—and 
they watched through the open windows of 
the Bellevue with a nervous apprehension 
as if they expected something quite wild 
and shameful to occur at almost any 
moment. 

“I suppose you do it awfully well,” 
Alice said, in an interval. ‘‘ Mother and I 
have the New York papers now and then, 
and sometimes those weekly things with 
social news, and we’re always reading that 
you have danced at somebody’s house for 
charity.” 

Diana shook her head. 

“Tt’s not difficult to shine among this 
lot. They’re all pretty bad. And, of 
course, Conte Pola is as good as all but a 
very few professionals. He’s a born dancer, 
and he has worked very hard at it—as I 
have, too, for that matter. Why don’t 
you try aone-step with him? It’s very easy. 
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He’d teach you the step in three minutes, 
and you needn’t feel self-conscious, because 
all those people in there are so bad.” 

Alice was very much excited, and turned 
to her mother, but Mrs. Martin-Wayne, 
with a pale smile, said, 

“No, darling; I think not.” And so there 
was no one-stepping for her. 

Then Diana and the young Italian danced 
that new Brazilian importation known as 
the maxixe. The music was strange and 
fascinating, and the dance was quite unlike 
anything that any of the Bellevue guests 
had ever seen before; so they stood round 
the walls and watched, and, at the end, 
applauded so noisily that the two young 
people had to do it all over again and came 
out into the night air rather breathless. 

Diana dropped into a chair beside her 
mother and began to fan herself. 

“That thing will be very popular next 
winter,” she said. “It’s easier than the 
tango, and it looks very graceful and pretty. 
Did you like it?” 

Mrs. Martin-Wayne did not answer at 
once, and Diana, turning to look at her, 
perceived that her mother had been dread- 
fully shocked. That pale silence was like 
a blow to the girl. It seemed to accuse her 
of having done something that decent 
people cannot do, and she flushed quite 
red in the half-darkness and began to 
tingle and ache with a burning rage. 

“Dear Alice and I,” Mrs. Martin- 
Wayne said presently, “have lived so aloof 
from all these modern—developments, I’m 
afraid we are not quite—not quite pre- 
pared, you know. No doubt we seem very 
old-fashioned and strait-laced.” She turned 
her head, and she may have seen Diana’s 
face in the light from the hotel windows— 
full of astonishment and anger and resent- 
ful bitterness. For her own face softened 
suddenly, and she stretched out her hand. 
“Don’t be hard on me, my dear! We’ve 
lived such different lives, you and I. We 
must try to understand each other across 
a kind of gulf. These dances that you do so 
beautifully, they seem to a quiet old woman 
from the Viale dei Colli rather—bold and— 
well, professional. They wouldn’t have 
been possible ten years ago. Now, I know, 
everything is different, and it’s only natural 
that I should be a little sorry for the 
change. One doesn’t like to see the world 
growing away from one’s comprehension.” 

That was fair enough—even generous, 
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when one considers how strong Mrs. 
Martin-Wayne’s feelings must have been at 
the sight of her daughter’s performance. 
Diana, though still a good deal disturbed, 
couldn’t continue to be angry in the face 
of that. She took her mother’s hand and 
even squeezed it a little. 

“Ves; I suppose if one hadn’t seen any- 
thing of this kind, it would look rather 
appalling. At home, we’re so accustomed 
to it. There’s a sort of fever for dancing. 
You should see father! He’s not half bad, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Martin-Wayne gave a stricken cry. 

“Your father—dance! Good heavens!” 


She turned and stared at her husband. “Is 
this true?” 

“That I dance?” Wayne inquired. 
“Bless you—yes! Everybody does.” He 


laughed. “People who’ve been dead longer 
than I have are rising from the tomb to 
turkey-trot. Agatha, I’m afraid you’re 
behind the times.” 

And, after a silence, Mrs. Martin-Wayne 
said with an unwonted humility, 

“Do you know, I’m afraid I am.” 

The band began to play operatic music, 
and the little throng of people clustered 
outside the long window of the hotel 
dragged their chairs back across the road 
to the terrace. But Lord Henry Borrold 
said to Diana: 

“Would you care to stroll down the road 
a bit? I want to smell the flowers from the 
Villa Carlotta gardens. Flower-scents have 
a—a special quality in the dark, I think.” 

She was doubly surprised—surprised that 
the Englishman should show a desire to 
talk to her, and surprised that he should 
know about flower-scents having a special 
quality in the dark. It is always a little 
disconcerting when people you have made 
up your mind to dislike turn out to have 
some of your favorite sensitiveness. 

They turned down the dim road beside 
that long, straight row of plane trees and 
were at once under the walls of the Villa 
Carlotta, and the air all about them was 
heavy and sweet with blended odors, so 
heavy and so sweet that it was hard to 
breathe. It was like filling one’s lungs with 
a dense and stupefying vapor. 

“Tt may be a bit too much, perhaps?” 
Lord Henry said, in a tone of question. 
“Some people don’t like it. How unlike 
the home life of our own dear queen—that 
sort of thing. Well, I liké to walk in English 
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gardens after dark as well as most people, 
I fancy, with that faint smell of roses and 
mignonette and heliotrope in the air, but 
I like this, too. One has, deep down some- 
where, ferocious cravings for strong things 
—all one can stand—hot suns and tropical 
storms and overpowering flowers and the 
rest of it. Atavistic, I dare say, like the 
infernal yearnings the niissionaried sons of 
Fijian cannibals, with hymn-books under 
their arms, must have, now and then, for 
human meat.” 

He didn’t seem to want any comment on 
that in particular. He seemed to have a 
good deal of talk stored up within himself 
and to want to get it out. 

“T should rather like to thank you for 
your dancing just now. It was worth 
seeing, not only because it was better than 
anything I ever saw off the stage but be- 
cause it proved, somewhat to my surprise, 
that these new steps could be both beautiful 
and decent. I was very down on them, you 
know. I’d seen them badly done in London 
during the winter. They seemed to me 
grotesque and—unpleasant. A certain set 
of dancing men in London seemed to have 
taken them as an excuse for behaving in a 
way that would have got them thrown out 
of any mere low-class respectable dance- 
hall. I didn’t like to see those pretty young 
girls being squeezed and mauled about. 
It made me ill.” 

Diana nodded. 

“There was a bit of that in New York 
when the one-step—we used to call it the 
turkey-trot—first began. But it soon 
stopped—in good society, at least.” She 
laughed suddenly in the dark. “It makes 
me think of something Lady Perigon told 
me in London last month. She has two 
young girls, and is very down on the new 
dances. She said Sir Roderick Something- 
or-other, one of the big Harley Street men, 
had told her the tango and the one-step 
were making nervous wrecks of half the 
dancing men in London, and she asked me 
if I thought it was true of New York as well. 
I said I thought our men were a little less 
hectic than that, and danced because they 
liked dancing, not because it gave them an 
excuse to take hold of somebody. As a 
matter of fact, it is impossible to dance 
either the tango or the one-step well if you 
stand too close to your partner.” 

“T noticed,” Lord Henry said, ‘“‘that you 
and Count Pola stood well apart.” 
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He echoed her laugh, but rather awkward- 
ly, because he was a little embarrassed by 
that story about the nervous wrecks in 
London. It wasn’t exactly a jeune-fille 
story, he thought. He shook his head. 

“T think Ishouldn’t care to have my sister 
or, if I were married, my wife, dancing 
these things—even if they are beautiful 
when you do them well.” 

“No?” Diana asked. She thought that 
might have been left unsaid. ‘‘ Well, you 
have no sisters, have you? Then it’s very 
simple, as problems go. You must choose 
your wife with some care—a Victorian sur- 
vival. There must be thousands of them 
in country rectories. They play tennis with 
the curate and sing ‘Kathleen Mavour- 
neen’ after dinner.” 

Lord Henry asked permission and ‘lighted 
a cigarette. 

“T used to hear a great deal about you,” 
he said, when he had it going, “‘from the 
Castle-Ennises and from old Tommy Brook- 
field—yes, and from the Moretons, too, I 
think. There weren’t many words of 
praise they didn’t use.” 

“Tm afraid they overdid it,”’ Diana said, 
and he answered: 


“Yes; they did. I mean in the sense of 
making me run in the other direction. One 
is like that, I think, about much praised 


people. They’re like the good little boys 
who are praised to the bad ones. And I 
think your friends made you out rather too 
much of a prodigy—a kind of composite 
picture of all the brilliant, new, up-to-date 
virtues. They seemed to see in you a sort 
of sign of the times—the twentieth century 
typified in a young woman, like a symbolic 
figure in a mural painting. It wasn’t very 
human, and it wasn’t very fair to you.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Then I met your sister, and learned she 
was your twin, and found she was not in 
the least like that; so I took it for granted 
you were not, either. But you aren’t very 
like your sister, are you? I saw that the 
moment we met.” 


Diana remembered how bored he had ~ 


looked. 

“Oh, so I was a composite picture of the 
times ef cetera, after all!” 

“Well, hardly as much so as I’d been led 
to think. But you’re very different from 
your sister. She—Miss Martin-Wayne is 
a type I know; I’ve known it all my life. 
I know more or less what it will be and do 
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in various circumstances. I’m comfortable 
with it because it’s familiar to me. But 
you new young people—you twentieth- 
century spirits—you’re incalculable; I’m 
afraid of you.” 

Diana laughed a little and was sober 
again. 

“You make me feel a little self-conscious 
and responsible and all that,” she said. 
“‘T’d never thought of the people—well, 
the girls (I suppose it’s girls you mean)— 
the girls of to-day as being so different from 
the girls of yesterday or from the girls who 
are brought up as if it were yesterday. The 
whole process is rather casual and uncon- 
scious, I imagine. Of course, embroidery 
and swooning and some of those things 
have gone out—certain reticences and 
evasions and furtive ways of doing things. 
Isn’t it merely that the standards of con- 
duct for men and women, both in big and 
little things, are slowly drawing together 
into one common standard? It has always 
been the thing for free men to be frank and 
unafraid and—and direct and honest and 
aboveboard. Well, it’s coming to be the 
thing for women, too. I suppose it makes 
them seem rather brazen and strident to 
you. For my part, I think they’re better 
creatures.” 

Lord Henry shook his head with a sigh. 

“You make it all sound very fine and 
splendid. But somehow—well, I think 
I’ve grown lazy of late years—mentally 
lazy. I like my comfort and your new 
Amazonian army doesn’t sound comfort- 
able. It upsets things so.” 

They had walked farther than they 
realized and came, all at once, into the circle 
of light before the great entrance-gates of 
the Villa Carlotta. 

“We must go back,” Diana said. “They 
will think I’ve kidnaped you.” But first 
they went on a few steps further to the 
broad terrace that projects just here be- 
yond the road. In the daytime, the water- 
men and picture-post-card hawkers and 
lace sellers and the tourists waiting to be 
admitted to the famous garden sit there on 
the bench under the spreading trees. And 
the two stood a moment beside the low stone 
wall above the water. 

It was a warm, clear night, with a million 
stars and a half-moon. At their feet, the 
lake was as still and as black as a pool 
of ink, but there must have been a little 
westerly breeze blowing far above their 





She looxed like a matchless piece of Greek sculpture of the best era. 


She looked like a 


wingless Victory standing at the prow of a ship 


heads, for, half-way across, the pearly 
moon-path glittered like a path of broken 
ice. There came to their ears, from far 
away, the faint tinkle of many little bells. 
Diana had often heard the sound and won- 
dered where the bells were. She asked Lord 
Henry, and he said they were fastened to 
the fishing-nets out before San Giovanni di 
Bellagio to warn boats away. 


Lord Henry drew a deep breath. ! 

“Places like this,” he said, “sights, 
sounds, smells—they give you a kind of 
ache. You think of the world up north 
where people are dashing about and doing 
things, and you’d like to sink the whole 
nightmare under the sea. When I’m here- 
abouts, I know exactly how those lotus- 
eating chaps felt.” 
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Diana looked across at him where he stood 
gazing rather gloomily out into the dark- 
ness toward the low, yellow lights of 
Bellagio. And she said, after a bit: 

“Just when two people have discovered 
that, in almost all known ways, they are as 
far apart as the poles, something sad or 
something cruel or something beautiful 
comes along, and they find they’re as close 
together as—as tinned sardines. Come; 
we really must go back.”’ 

A vine hanging from the corner of the 
Villa Carlotta wall brushed her shoulder, 
and she broke off an end of it. 

“T wonder what this is? It broke like a 
kind of three-leaved ivy we have in America 
that’s poisonous. Poor Alice got fright- 
fully poisoned by it once, when we were 
little, and had to go about in bandages for 
a week.” 

Lord Henry uttered a sudden exclama- 
tion. 

“And you?” he asked. 
happen to you, also?” 

“No; I can’t think why, but it never did. 
Some people seem to be immune.” 

The Englishman laughed. 


“Did that ever 


“Then it was you I carried home that 


day with a twisted ankle. I remember 
quite well that one of the twins was in 
bandages because she had been poisoned by 
a plant. And she wasn’t the one I found.” 

“Oh, yes; it was I you carried home, 
right enough. I didn’t want to insist on it 
at the table, because Alice felt so sure.” 

“Either that,” Lord Henry said, still 
laughing, “or else she wanted to borrow— 
for reasons that, I must say, are rather 
flattering to me.” 

Diana didn’t understand, and asked him 
what he meant. Then she knew, and was 
suddenly furious. 

‘Good heavens, this is really too much; 
this is appalling! Do you actually think 
my sister would tell deliberate lies to—to 
ingratiate herself with you, to coax you on to 
a sentimental attitude toward her? I con- 
fess I haven’t seen her for a good many 
years, but, after all, she’s my twin sister, 
and I know she’s quite incapable of petty 
dishonesties like that—quite incapable, if 
you care to know!” 

She quickened her step, and Lord Henry 
had to walk faster to keep alongside. It 
was plain that he was expected to have been 
floored by that rebuke—floored and stamped 
on. But he wouldn’t have it. 
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“T say, aren’t you rather hard on a chap 
without much reason? I only suggested 
that Miss Martin-Wayne might be giving 
me a kind of lift—a ‘leg up,’ as it were— 
out of the kindness of her heart. Look 
here: I’m going to tell you something, if 
you don’t mind. I—I’m very fond of your 
sister, Miss Wayne. I’m going to try to 
browbeat her into marrying me if I can. I 
think she knows I mean to do it, though I 
haven’t dared to speak yet, as I’ve known 
her so short a time. And it occurred to me 
that she might just possibly have borrowed 
that little episode in order to—well, do me 
a good turn, you know. Of course, as you 
put it, it sounds rather appalling; though, 
after all, men don’t really mind little fibs 
and things like that from women. But I 
wasn’t thinking of it even as a little fib. I 
was thinking of it as a kind of helping hand. 
It seemed to me very decent of her.” 

“T don’t think,” Diana said, “that sur- 
rounding it with words makes it look any 
less like paltry cheating, and I take the 
liberty of being very sure that Alice is 
incapable of that sort of thing. But I 
can see that your point of view isn’t so 
dreadful as I thought it was, and so I 
apologize for flying at you. If you and 
Alice decide to marry, I hope you'll be very 
happy.” 

They walked along, then, for some time, 
in silence, but as they came near the lights 
and music and voices of the hotel terrace, 
Lord Henry pulled up. 

“We're parting friends, I hope? I 
shouldn’t like you to go away thinking me 
too fatuous and vain an ass. Especially, as 
I may be, if I have luck, your brother-in- 
law.” 

“Oh,” she said, “it wasn’t vanity I ac- 
cused you of. It was just Victorianism—a 
certain point of view about women. But 
I'll take it back, if you like. And I’ll wish 
you luck, too. There’s my hand on it!” 

She found her parents talking together 
rather earnestly over one of the little ter- 
race-tables, and Alice and Conte Pola 
strolling up and down the lighted space of 
road before the hotel. Alice, she thought, 
looked at her rather hard and as if with 
some uneasiness or displeasure. They had 
no chance, just then, for speech together, 
but later, when the Bellagio party was pre- 
paring to go, Alice drew her sister a little 
apart. She didn’t beat about the bush— 
there wasn’t time. She said straight out, 











“T hope you didn’t talk to Lord Henry 
any more about that silly business of his 
carrying one of us home at Groene Wegje.” 

Diana regarded her with troubled eyes. 

“T’m sorry. It did come up again— 
quite accidentally. I didn’t mean it to.” 
Alice gave an exclamation of impatience, 
but she went on: “I think—indeed, I’m 
quite sure that you needn’t mind. He 
doesn’t.” 

‘“‘T wanted him to think it was I,” Alice 
said. “He spoke of the thing one day and 
asked me which of us it had been. I 
thought he’d like to think it was I, and so 
I said it was. You needn’t have given me 
away.” 

“T’m sorry,” Diana said again, shaking 
her head. Oddly enough, this rather cyni- 
cal confession didn’t offend her as it might 
have been expected to do. Perhaps Lord 
Henry had already taken the edge off. 
She wished Alice hadn’t found it necessary 
to do just that kind of thing, but she wasn’t 
filled with disdain over it. She was just 
sorry. 

“As I told you, the truth came out quite 
accidentally. And he doesn’t mind about 
it at all. He’s rather pleased.” 

“‘He’s rather nice, I think,” Alice said. 

Diana inquired, 

“Do you mind my asking if you’re fond 
of him?” 

But at that Alice looked away with a 
little smile. 

“T should have to find out, first, if he 
was fond of me, shouldn’t I?” 

“T don’t quite see why,” Diana answered. 
“Tf you care for a person, you care for 
him whether he cares back or not. But, if 
you'd like to know—I oughtn’t to say it, 
I suppose—you can have him if you want 
him.” 

“‘Are you sure of that?” Alice cried out, 
and her pretty face looked quite white and 
drawn in the light from the hotel. “Are 
you sure of that, or are you just saying it 
to be pleasant?” 

“T’m sure of it,” Diana said, and her 
sister caught her suddenly in her arms and 
kissed her hard. 

Down by the lakeside, Mrs. Martin- 
Wayne said: 

“Dear child, we never had the long talk 
I wanted. It didn’t seem to manage itself, 
and I’m so sorry. Well, your father and I 
have been discussing. It mayn’t be twelve 
years before we meet again. Nothing is 
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settled yet, but we may have our talk— 
many talks—before so very long.” 

Diana didn’t know just how much that 
meant, and, as her mother seemed to wish 
to say no more about it, she didn’t like to 
ask. But it sounded very exciting indeed, 
and she made a mental note to have the 
truth out of her father before the evening 
was done. 

Lord Henry Borrold, when he shook 
hands, leaned close to her and spoke under 
his breath. 

“‘T’ve been watching your Milanese pal, 
here, and there’s something smoldering in 
his eye. Look out for him!” 

Diana laughed at the idea of “looking 
out for’? Gian’vico Pola, whom she con- 
sidered to be extremely within her control. 

“Oh, there’s no harm in Pola. It’s just 
that he’s Italian. They all smolder a good 
deal.” And then, in a tone of friendliness, 
quite as surprising to herself as to the 
Englishman, she added: ‘Thanks, just 
the same. And—good luck to you!” 

So the Bellagio party got into their launch 
and went puffing out into the darkness, 
and the three left behind turned back up 
the slope to the terrace. 

“T must let Pola down and send him 
home,” Diana said, in her father’s ear. 
“Couldn’t you have a letter to write, or 
couldn’t the night air be bad for your 
rheumatism?” 

“Both, if you like,” said her parent, 
laughing. And then he spoke louder, so 
that the Italian could hear. 

“T have a letter to write, and, besides, 
the night air is very bad for my rheumatism. 
I shall just pop inside for a bit—that is, if 
you don’t mind?” 

“Do you want to go inside?” Diana 
inquired of Conte Pola. 

That gentleman hastily began to say 
how he loved the open air and the lake and 
the nightingales at the Villa Carlotta—any 
quantity of things that couldn’t possibly 
be found indoors. 

Wayne laughed and went away. 


IV 


Drana and Pola turned southward along 
the row of plane trees under the Villa Car- 
lotta wall. People from the Bellevue usu- 
ally go in that direction when they are 
making an after-dinner stroll, because the 
Menaggio road to the north, though much 
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more varied and picturesque, is some five 
or ten minutes in escaping from the long- 
strung fringe of shops and hotels and cafés. 
And the still air was heavy and cloying 
with the scent of flowers from over that high 
wall, and, all at once, a nightingale began 
to sing alone in the gloom and then, deeper 
in the gardens, another. 

“How heavenly, Vico!” Diana said, in 
a whisper. ‘“‘I am glad we came.” 

Pola did not answer her. She thought he 
didn’t want to talk just then, and, indeed, 
was a little ashamed of having spoken her- 
self, for she hated people who babbied about 
their feelings when they were experiencing 
beautiful things. So they stood silent for 
a little while on the gravel, close under the 
high garden wall. But Diana began to be, 
presently, a little restless and uncomfortable 
without in the least knowing why. It was 
the most beautiful night conceivable. She 
stood drenched, as it were, in perfume from 
great masses of living flowers. Two night- 
ingales were singing their hearts out for her 
express benefit, but she was uneasy and 
wanted to get away. 

It was as if, she put it rather fantasti- 
cally, there were some tremendous force 
working silently near her in the darkness— 
in the midst of all that peace and quiet and 
beauty—boiling like a noiseless volcano— 
rending that lovely night to tatters and 
making no noise over it at all. She couldn’t 
in the least imagine what it was—unless 
she had suddenly become ill in some 
strange way; and then, all at once, she knew 
—and it was Gian’vico Pola. 

There was something almost indecent 
in the idea of Pola’s struggling and suffering 
like that in the dark quite suddenly, too— 
with no particular preparation and no out- 
cry. He might, at least, have worked up to 
it by degrees. Diana had never before, so 
far as she was aware, been in the immediate 
vicinity of a man far gone in emotion. She 
didn’t like it, and turned to move away. 
Pola followed a step and put out one of his 
hands. A shaft of light from oneof the 
road-lamps shone in through the leaves, and 
the Italian’s hand was, for a moment, il- 
luminated. And it was shaking violently. 

Diana stared at that novel thing, half 
fascinated, half alarmed. 

“We must go back!” she said, in a sharp 
voice. And Conte Pola answered her with 
difficulty: 


“Wait! Wait!” 
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He seemed to realize that he had startled 
her. 

“Je vais trop vite. Je le sais; je le sais 
bien. Mais que voulez-vous? C'est plus fort 
que moi.”’ She was still backing away from 
him, but he put out his hand once more, 
speaking her name in a whisper: “Diane! 
Diane!” 

She was suddenly sorry for him. She 
hated the scene he was making, and she 
felt nervous and oddly disturbed, but she 
began to be sorry for the man, because he 
was so obviously in earnest and so im- 
mensely in distress. He was very absurd, of 
course, but he was suffering, and she 
never could bear to see anything suffer. 
She said: 

“Dear Vico, I’m frightfully sorry about 
all this. I’d no idea it mattered so much 
to you, or I wouldn’t have let it happen at 
all. I thought—oh, bother! Well, look 
here: I thought you were just Italian and 
emotional, and always let yourself go over 
every woman—and all that. Truly, I 
didn’t think you were serious. If you are— 
if you have been, I’m very sorry and 
ashamed. Because there’s nothing in it, 
you see. I don’t care for you or for any- 
body—like that!” 

“You weesh me to die?” he cried, for 
some odd reason, in English. 

“T wish you to be sensible, Vico, and 
give it up. We've been very, very good 
friends. For heaven’s sake let us go on 
being friends! I’m afraid it is that—or 
nothing.” 

He burst into a torrent of mingled plead- 
ings and reproaches, falling back, happily, 
upon his excellent command of French. 
As a matter of fact, he might have used his 
own tongue and Diana would have under- 
stood him well enough; but he didn’t know 
that, for she was shy about speaking 
Italian. She heard him through until he 
had become breathless and had begun to 
stammer, then cut him off. 

“When you go on like that, Vico, you 
make things much easier for me, because 
you’re ridiculous and unfair and rather rude. 
I was very sorry for you before; now I’m 
not so sorry. I think we’ll go back to the 
Bellevue, if you don’t mind.” 

They went a little way but, when they 
had come near one of the electric road- 
lamps, he stopped her and looked earnestly 
into her face. 

“Eh, madonna! You are cold, you Mees 
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Américaines. You are made of ice—hard.” 
He beat himself on the breast, perhaps to 
illustrate the hardness of ice. “If you 
were Italian-—French—Spanish—mon dieu! 
But American!” 

‘Well, suppose I had been Italian, 
then,” Diana said. ‘What of it?” 

“Then you would love me back.” 

“Do all women of Latin blood love you?” 
she asked. And he was angry. 

“Ah, yes; you laugh! I am funny. I 
am a joke.” 

“No; I’m not laughing. I’m just trying 
to point out that race—blood have nothing 
to do with it. Whether I am Italian or 
American or Chinese, I either fall in love 
with you or I don’t. And if I don’t, not 
all the talk and argument in the 
world will make me. 

Love doesn’t 
come from 
words, or be- 
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cause somebody wants it tocome. It comes 
of itself. And nobody knows why.” 

“Tt is not necessary,” Pola said, ‘that 
you love me now. That is for later. I love 
enough for two. I will take the risk.” 

And, at that, Diana did laugh at last. 

“Well, I won’t.”” She turned once more 
to go, but Conte Pola stood before her, 
gazing still very intently into her eyes, and 
his face was very pale. 

“You give me no hope?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Without hope of you,” said Conte 
Pola, “I am at the end of the world. I 

have nothing left, for you 
are everything—love 
and light and life. 
To live, I must 
have you. IfI 
cannot have 
you, I shall 
die.” 


JURE RONTROMERY FIAGE 
You needn't scream. It will do you no 


“I mean,” he said, “that it is the end of the world! 
good. There's no one to hear; and if there were, they couldn't help you™ 
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It seemed to Diana tnat he was being 
foreign and foolish again—talking like a 
man in a romantic play, and with each 
word retreating farther from her sympathy. 
Also, she disliked his tone, which was 
almost threatening, though, doubtless, he 
didn’t mean it to be. 

“This is no good, Vico,” she said, and 
turned away from him. And, after a 
moment, Pola followed her and they walked 
back the short distance to the Bellevue 
without speaking. 

They had been gone no more than five 
or ten minutes and Wayne was still invisi- 
ble, but there were a dozen people or more 
sitting about the terrace-tables under the 
trees. They went on to the wharf where 
Conte Pola’s launch lay in wait, and stood 
there a moment, looking across the lake 
toward the low, yellow lights of Bellagio. 
There was still a broad moon-path, soft and 
pearly inshore, glittering like broken ice 
farther out. And still, at intervals, Diana 
could hear the faint chorus of the little bells 
on the fishing-nets at San Giovanni. 

“T envy you your ride back down the 
lake, Vico,” Diana said. It was a cruel 
speech, but the cruelty was quite uncon- 
scious; she was thinking only of the beauty 
of the night. He looked at her for a 
moment. 

“Should you like to go out a little way— 
just the smallest turn—half the distance to 
Bellagio and back?” 

He spoke in a quite commonplace tone 
of voice, as if that storm of emotion had 
gone from him completely and left him al- 
together calm—as if, indeed, he wished to 
make a little exhibition of how calm he was 
—how sportsmanlike he could be under 
defeat. 

Diana clapped her hands. 

“‘Qh, it would be splendid! I should love 
to! I suppose I mustn’t, but I should 
like to very much, Vico, and you’re a good 
soul to ask me—after everything. I like 
you for it.” She glanced across at him, nod- 
ding and smiling, and then, with wistful 
eyes, out upon the moonlit lake. 

“Your father is still writing his letters,” 
Pola said rather indifferently, ‘and we 
shouldn’t be gone more than ten minutes— 
five, if you prefer. No one would know.” 

“Those cats on the terrace would see, 
and be shocked half to death. But we’re 
leaving soon, so that doesn’t matter. Vico, 
do you think I might?” 
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He asked, still rather indifferently, 

“Why not?” And she caught him, all 
at once, by the arm, and they ran down 
the steps. 

The engineer had seen them on the 
wharf and, thinking that his master was 
ready to go home, had started the motor. 
He shook his head with disappointment 
when he saw a lady being handed aboard, 
for that meant larking about in the moon- 
light instead of going home, and he was 
sleepy. But he cast off when he was told 
to, and said, ‘Va bene, Signor Conte!” when 
he heard the order to make a little turn to 
the center of the lake, half-way to Bellagio 
and back. 

He even permitted himself a glance of 
admiration at the pretty young lady with 
the earrings. Of course she wasn’t a re- 
spectable lady or she would not be going 
out at this hour alone with a gentleman; but 
she certainly was very pretty, and the 
engineer, who had a fat wife at home and 
four small children, sighed as he put the 
helm over to head toward the lights of 
Varenna, and wished the good God had 
made him rich like the signor conte. He 
would surround himself eternally with ladies 
who were not respectable, and they should 
all be young and tall and slender, with 
yellow-satin frocks and dangling earrings, 
and they should all laugh as this one 
laughed, like a nightingale singing. 

But up forward, quite unconscious that 
such a dubious compliment was being paid 
her from the engine-pit, Diana raised her 
face to the cool breeze that the boat’s way 
made and fairly shivered with delight at 
the beauty of that black-and-silver night, 
strung round the edge with yellow topazes, 
and at the sensation of being hurled through 
the air at prodigious speed, for Pola’s boat 
was very fast and it was going as well as it 
knew how. She cried: 

“Oh, Vico, this is perfect! But perfect! 
What a duck of a boat! I feel as if I were 
flying.” 

She stood up, leaning forward a little to 
keep her balance. The wind pressed the 
thin satin of her frock close about her and 
made it snap and flutter behind; it loosened 
her hair a little and even blew the dangling 
earrings backward at a sharp angle. The 
moonlight robbed her of her lovely color, 
so that she was all black and white. She 
looked like a matchless piece of Greek 
sculpture of the best era. She looked like 
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a wingless Victory standing at the prow of a 
ship. 

Conte Pola, with arms folded, sat and 
watched her very closely. And so, after a 
little, they came near the Point of Bellagio 
and turned in a wide circle, and the en- 
gineer called for instructions. 

“Back to Cadenabbia, 
Conte?” 

Conte Pola didn’t speak. Perhaps he 
didn’t hear at all. But Diana sighed. ~ 

“Yes; I suppose we must go back. It’s 
a pity; I should like to stay out here for 
hours.” 

“We might go down the lake a little 
way,” Pola said suddenly, “down toward 
the Punta Balbianello.” 

She shook her head. 

“Father will be wondering what has 
become of me.” As a matter of fact, she 
knew quite well that he would neither 
wonder nor disturb himself—at least, not for 
along time to come. And, presently, she 
said, 

“Oh, well, a very little way, then—as far 
as Tremezzo.” 

And Pola gave the order and relapsed 
once more into a silence for which Diana 
was rather grateful, because she didn’t want 
to talk; she wanted to enjoy to the very 
upmost that sensation of flying through 
space. 

They reached and passed Tremezzo 
almost before she knew it, and the Visconti 
villa, and the pretty pine grove on the 
point, and they were beyond Azzano and 
nearing the Bay of Lenno when she came 
to her senses. 

“Oh, we must go back, Vico!”’ she cried. 
“I didn’t know we had come so far. We 
must go back instantly.’’ She turned her 
head to smile at him. “Not that I want 
to, you know—but I must.” 

The beat of the motor stopped, and they 
slipped along silently, on their “way.” 
Not far off, one of the native barche, that 
the peasants use, was crossing the lake 
from San Giovanni to Lenno, the rowers 
standing like gondoliers; and somebody 
in it was singing an endless song in the 
dialect. 

Pola rose to his feet and came a step 
nearer. 

‘For the last time,’ said he, “will you 
marry me, or will you say that I may have 
hope—a little hope?” 


now, Signor 
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She looked at him, and something like a 
moan escaped her. 

“Oh dear; I thought that was all over 
with! Vico, it’s not fair to get me out here 
and begin that again.” 

“Fair! What do I care about ‘fair’? 
There is no such thing as fairness. I love 
you, and I want you!”’ 

That certainly was simple and direct, and 
he said it with a kind of desperate earnest- 
ness, and he looked a very fine figure as he 
spoke. 

The wind had blown his hair about as it 
had done with Diana’s; it had taken from 
him a kind of artificial sleekness and he 
looked more of a man. 

There came across Diana’s mind a sudden 


‘ wish that Conte Pola might have been 


somebody else—somebody unknown and 
very ill-defined in her mind. The Italian’s 
emotion had communicated itself a little 
to her. Perhaps the moon and the black- 
and-silver lake and the warm summer night 
had been softening her, too. For the first 
time in her life she was conscious of an 
active longing—a kind of hunger and thirst . 
—forlove. It was all very vague to her—a 
species of ache—a sweet distress coupled 
with a very odd sensation of bodily weak- 
ness. 

It brought nobody’s face before her, 
neither Pola’s nor any other. It was just 
that a disturbance had occurred in the air 
near her soul and had waked it to hitherto 
unknown vibrations. 

“*A little hope—a little hope?” she heard 
the Italian repeating. 

She broke into a moment’s troubled and 
mirthless laughter—a spasm of sheer nerves. 
And she said: 

“‘Oh, I wish I could give vou a little hope! 
But I can’t. That’s flat—and final. I 
just can’t.” 

Conte Pola looked at her for a moment in 
silence. 

“T told you,” he said then, “that I was 
at the end of the world. Well, we are at the 
end of the world together.’’ He turned his 
head and called out to the engineer: ‘“‘ Villa 
Anna, by Torno—full speed!”’ 

“What-do you mean by that?” Diana 
cried, in a sharp voice. 

““T mean,” he said, “‘that it is the end of 
the world! You needn’t scream. It will 
do you no good. There’s no one to hear; 
and if there were, they couldn’t help you.” 


The next instalment of The Twin Sisters will appear in the September issue. 





In the months of May and June twenty thousand children were 
born to unmarried mothers living near camps in England alone. 
Other countries show similar records. 


(HERE is something in the sound of drum and fife 
That wakes all the savage instincts into life. 


In the old times of peace we went our ways, 
Through proper days 
Of little joys and tasks. Lonely at times, 
When from the steeple sounded wedding-chimes, 
Telling to all the world some maid was wife, 
But taking patiently our part in life 
As it was portioned us by Church and State, 
Believing it our fate. 

Our thoughts all chaste 
Held yet a secret wish to love and mate, 

Ere youth and virtue should go quite to waste. 
But men we criticized for lack of strength, 
And kept them at arm's length. 


Then the war came 

The world was all aflame! 

The men we had thought dull and void of power 
Were heroes in an hour. 

He who had seemed a slave to petty greed 
Showed masterful in that great time of need. 
He who had plotted for his neighbor's pelf, 
Now for his fellows offered up himself. 

And we were only women, forced by war 

To sacrifice the things worth living for. 


Something within us broke; 
Something within us woke; 
The wild cave-woman spoke. 


When we heard the sound of drumming, 
As our soldiers went to camp, 
Heard them tramp, tramp, tramp; 
As we watched to see them coming, 
And they looked at us and smiled 
(Yes, looked back at us and smiled) 
As they filed along by hillock and by hollow, 
Then our hearts were so beguiled 
That. for many and many a day, 
We dreamed we heard them say, 
“Oh, follow, follow, follow!” 
And the distant, rolling drum 
Called us, “Come, come, come!” 
Till our virtue seemed a thing to give away. 


War had swept ten thousand years away from earth. 
We were primal once again. 









By EllaWheeler Wilcox 


Drawing by Charles A°Winter 
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There were males, not modern men; 

We were females meant to bring their sons to birth, 
And we could not wait for any formal rite. 
Wecould hear them calling to us, ‘Come to-night ; 

For to-morrow, at the dawn, 

We move on!" 

And the drum 

Bellowed, “Come, come, come!" 

And the fife 

Whistled, “Life, life, life!" 













So they moved on and fought and bled and died; 
Honored and mourned, they are the nation's pride. 
We fought our battles, too; but with the tide 
Of our red blood we gave the world new lives. 
Because we were not wives 
We are dishonored. Is it noble, then, 
To break God's laws only by killing men 

oO save one's country from destruction? We 
Took no man's life but gave our chastity, 
And sinned the ancient sin 
To plant young trees and fil felled forests in. 


















O clergy of the land, 
Bible in hand, 
All reverently you stand, 
On holy thoughts intent, 
While barren wives receive the sacrament! 
Had you the open vision you could see 
Phantoms of infants murdered in the womb 
Who never knew a cradle or a tomb 
Hovering about these wives accusingly. 















Bestow the sacrament! Their sins are not well 
known— i 
Ours to the four winds of the earth are blown. 
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“Don't be frivolous, Mrs. Buck. We are here on a serious errand. It ought to interest you 


vitally, because of the position you occupy in the world of business” 
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Emma McChesney ‘Takes Charge of an Uplift Movement 


The wonder of it is that Emma McChesney was so nice about it all, although, with her con- 
summate tact, it was to be expected that the situation would be properly handled. Don’t you 


think that the intruders deserved a different reception? 


If there is one thing repugnant to 


the American spirit it is the feeling of being patronized, and that is precisely what some 


amateur social reformers never appear to realize. 


In this delightful story, the resourceful 


Emma and her girls show the way of happiness to a member of the unfortunate rich and doa 
better and more practical kind of uplifting than the originators of the scheme ever imagined. 


By Edna Ferber 


Author of “Blue Serge,” “‘Hoops, My Dear!'" and other Emma MeChesney stories 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


OMEN who know the joys and 
sorrows of a pay-envelop do not 
speak of girls who work as 


“working girls.” Neither do 
they use the term “laboring class” as one 
would speak of a distinct and separate 
race, like the Ethiopian. 

Emma McChesney Buck was no excep- 
tion to this rule. Her fifteen years of man- 
size work for a man-size salary in the 
employ of the T. A. Buck Featherloom 
Petticoat Company, New York, precluded 
that. In those days she had been Mrs. 
Emma McChesney, known from coast to 
coast as the most successful traveling sales- 
woman in the business. It was due to her 
that no feminine clothes-closet was com- 
plete without a Featherloom dangling from 
one hook. During those fifteen years she 
had educated her son, Jock McChesney, 
and made a man of him; she had worked, 
fought, saved, triumphed, smiled under 
hardship, and she had acquired a broad and 
deep knowledge of those fascinating and 
diversified subjects which we lump care- 
lessly under the heading of ‘Human 
Nature.” She was Mrs. T. A. Buck now, 
wife of the head of the firm, and partner in 
the most successful skirt manufactory in 
the country. But the hard-working, clear- 
thinking, sane-acting habits of those fifteen 
years still clung. 

Perhaps this explained why every ma- 
chine-girl in the big, bright shop back of 
the offices raised adoring eyes when Emma 





entered the workroom. Italian, German, 
Hungarian, Russian—they lifted their faces 
toward this source of love andsympathetic 
understanding as naturally as a plant turns 
its leaves toward the sun. They glowed 
under her praise; they confided to her their 
troubles; they came to her with their joys— 
and they copied her clothes. 

This last caused her some uneasiness. 
When Mrs. T. A. Buck wore blue serge, an 
epidemic of blue serge broke out in the 
workroom. Did Emma’s spring hat flaunt 
flowers, the elevators, at closing time, 
looked like gardens abloom. If she ap- 
peared on Monday morning in severely 
tailored, white-linen blouse, the shop, on 
Tuesday, was a Boston seminary in its 
starched primness. 

“Tt worries me,” Emma told her husband- 
partner. “I can’t help thinking of the 
story of the girl and the pet chameleon. 
What would happen if I were to forget 
myself some day and come down to work 
in black velvet and pearls?” 

“They’d manage it somehow,” Buck 
assured her. “I don’t know just how; but 
I’m sure that, twenty-four hours later, our 
shop would look like a Buckingham draw- 
ing-room when the court is in mourning.” 

Emma never ceased to marvel at their 
ingenuity, at their almost uncanny clothes- 
instinct. Their cheap skirts hung and fitted 
with an art as perfect as that of a Fifty- 
seventh Street modiste; their blouses, in 
some miraculous way, were of to-day’s 
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style; their hats were of the shape that 
the season demanded, set at the angle that 
the season approved, and finished with 
just that repression of decoration which 
is known as “single trimming.” 

They wore their clothes with a chic that 
would make the far-famed Parisian ouvriére 
look dowdy and down at heel in comparison. 
Upper Fifth Avenue, during the shopping- 
or tea-hour, has been sung, painted, 
vaunted, boasted. Its furs and millinery, 
its eyes and figure, its complexion and 
ankles have flashed out at us from ten 
thousand magazine covers, have been 
adjectived in reams of Sunday-supplement 
stories. Who will picture lower Fifth 
avenue between five and six, when New 
York’s unsung beauties pour into the streets 
from a thousand loft-buildings? Theirs is 
no mere empty pink-and-white prettiness. 
Poverty can make prettiness almost poign- 
antly lovely, for it works with a scalpel. 
Your Twenty-sixth Street beauty has a 
certain wistful appeal that your Forty- 
sixth Street beauty lacks; her very bravado, 
too, which falls just short of boldness, adds 
a final piquant touch. In the face of the 
girl who works, whether she be a spindle- 
legged errand-girl or a ten-thousand-a-year 
foreign buyer, you will find both vivacity 
and depth of expression. What she loses 
in-softness and bloom she gains in a some- 
thing that peeps from her eyes, that lurks 
in the corners of her mouth. Emma never 
tired of studying them—these girls with 
their firm, slim throats, their lovely faces, 
their Oriental eyes, and their conscious 
grace. Often, as she looked, an unaccount- 
able mist of tears would blur her vision. 

So that sunny little room whose door was 
marked ‘‘Mrs. Buck” had come to be 
more than a mere private office for the 
transaction of business. It was a clearing- 
house for trouble; it was a shrine, a con- 
fessional, and a court of justice. When 
Carmela Colarossi, her face swollen with 
weeping, told a story of parental harsh- 
ness grown unbearable, Emma would put 
aside business to listen, and six o’clock 
would find her in the dark and smelly 
Colarossi kitchen, trying, with all her tact 
and patience and sympathy, to make home 
life possible again for the flashing-eyed 
Carmela. When the deft brown fingers of 
Otti Markis became clumsy at her machine, 
and her wage slumped unaccountably from 
sixteen to six dollars a week, it was in 
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Emma’s quiet little office that it became 
clear why Otti’s eyes were shadowed and 
why Otti’s mouth drooped so pathetically. 
Emma prescribed a love philter made up of 
common sense, understanding, and world- 
wisdom. Otti took it, only half compre- 
hending but sure of its power. In a week, 
Otti’s eyes were shadowless, her lips smiling, 
her pay-envelop bulging. But it was in 
Sophy Kumpf that the T. A. Buck Company 
best exemplified its policy. Sophy Kumpf 
had come to Buck’s thirty years before, 
slim, pink-cheeked, brown-haired. She was 
a grandmother now, at forty-six, broad- 
bosomed, broad-hipped, but still pink of 
cheek and brown of hair. In those thirty 
years she had spent just three away from 
Buck’s. She had brought her children into 
the world; she had fed them and clothed 
them and sent them to school, had Sophy, 
and seen them married, and helped them 
to bring their children into the world in 
turn. In her round, red, wholesome face 
shone a great wisdom, much love, and that 
infinite understanding which is born only 
of bitter experience. She had come to 
Buck’s when,old T. A. was just: beginning 
to make Featherlooms a national institu- 
tion. She had seen his struggles, his pros- 
perity; she had ‘grieved at his death; she 
had watched young T. A. take the reins in 
his unaccustomed hands, and she had 
gloried in Emma McChesney’s rise from 
office to salesroom, from salesroom to road, 
from road to private office and recognized 
authority. Sophy had left her early work 
far behind. She had her own desk now in 
the busy workshop, and it was she who 
allotted the piece-work, marked it in her 
much-thumbed ledger—that powerful led- 
ger which, at the week’s end, decided just 
how plump or thin each pay-envelop would 
be. So the shop and office at T. A. Buck’s 
were bound together by many ties of 
affection and sympathy and loyalty; and 
these bonds were strongest where, at one 
end, they touched Emma McChesney Buck, 
and, at the other, faithful Sophy Kumpf. 
It was at this comfortable stage of 
Featherloom affairs that the “‘movement” 
struck the T. A. Buck Company. Emma 
McChesney Buck had never mingled much 
in movements. Not that she lacked sym- 
pathy with them; she often approved of 
them, heart and soul. But she had been 
heard to say that the “movers” got on her 
nerves. Those well-dressed, glib, staccato 
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ladies who spoke with such ease from platforms and whose pic- 
tures stared out at one from the woman’s page failed, somehow, 
to convince ner. When Emma approved a new movement, 

it was generally in spite of them, never because of them. 
She was brazenly unapologetic when she said that she 
would rather listen to ten minutes of Sophy Kumpf’s 
world-wisdom than to an hour’s talk by the 
most magnetic and silken-clad spellbinder in 

any cause. For fifteen business years, in 

the office, on the road, and in the thriv- 
ing workshop, Emma McChesney 

( had met work- 
ing women 
galore— 
women 
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in offices, women in stores, women in hotels, 
chambermaids, clerks, buyers, waitresses, 
actresses in road companies, women demon- 
strators, occasional traveling saleswomen, 
women in factories, scrubwomen, stenogra- 
phers, models—every grade, type and variety 
of working woman, trained and untrained. 
She never missed a chance to talk with 
them. She never failed to learn from them. 
She had been one of them, and still was. 
She was in the position of one who is on 
the inside, looking out. Those other women, 
urging this cause or that, were on the out- 
side, striving to peer in. 

The movement struck T. A. Buck’s at 
eleven o’clock Monday morning. Eleven 
o’clock Monday morning in the middle of 
a busy fall season is not a propitious mo- 
ment for idle chit-chat. The three women 
who stepped out of the lift at the Buck 
Company’s floor looked very much out of 
place in that hummingly busy establishment, 
and appeared, on the surface at least, very, 
very chit-chatty indeed. So much so, that 
T. A. Buck, glancing up from the cards 
which had preceded them, had difficulty in 
repressing a frown of annoyance. T. A. 
Buck, during his college-days, and for a 
rather lamentably long time after, had been 
known as “Beau” Buck, because of his 
faultless clothes and his charming manner. 
His eyes had something to do with it, too, 
no doubt. He had lived down the title by 
sheer force of business ability. No one 
thought of using the nickname now, though 
the clothes, the manner, and the eyes were 
the same. At the entrance of the three 
women, he had been engrossed in the diffi- 
cult task of selling a fall line to Mannie 
Nussbaum, of Portland, Oregon. Mannie 
was what is known as a temperamental 
buyer. He couldn’t be forced; he couldn’t 
be coaxed; he couldn’t be led. But when 
he liked a line he bought like mad, never 
canceled, and T. A. Buck had just got 
him going. It spoke volumes tor his self- 
control that he could advance toward the 
waiting three, his manner correct, his ex- 
pression bland. 

“T am Mr. Buck,” he said. “Mrs. 
Buck is very much engaged. I understand 
your visit has something to do with the 
girls in the shop. I’m sure our manager 
wiil be able to answer any questions——” 

The eldest woman raised a protesting, 
white-gloved hand. 


“Oh, no—no indeed! We must see 


Mrs. Buck.” She spoke in the crisp, de- 
cisive platform-tones of one who is often 
addressed as “Madam Chairman.” 

Buck took a firmer grip on his self- 
control. 

“T’m sorry; Mrs. Buck is in the cutting- 
room.” 

““We’ll wait,” said the lady brightly. 
She stepped back a pace. “This is Miss 
Susan H. Croft”—indicating a rather 
sparse person of very certain years—“ but 
I need scarcely introduce her.” 

“Scarcely,” murmured Buck, and won- 
dered why. 

“This is my daughter, Miss Gladys 
Orton-Wells.” 

Buck found himself wondering why this 
slim, negative creature should have such 
sad eyes. There came an impatient snort 
from Nussbaum. Buck waved a _ hasty 
hand in the direction of Emma’s office. 

“Tf you'll wait there, I’ll send in to Mrs. 
Buck.” 

The three turned toward Emma's bright 
little office. Buck scribbled a hasty word 
on one of the cards. 

Emma McChesney Buck was leaning 
over the great cutting-table, shears in 
hand. It might almost be said that she 
sprawled. Across the table stood a designer 
and two cutters, and they were watching 
Emma with an intentness as flattering as 
it was sincere. 

“Get that?” asked Emma crisply, and 
tapped the pattern spread before her with 
the point of her shears. “That gives you 
the fullness without bunching, d’you see?” 

“Sure,” assented Koritz, head designer; 
“but when you get it cut you'll find this 
piece is wasted, ain’t it?’”? He marked out 
a triangular section of cloth with one expert 
forefinger. 

“No; that works into the ruffle,” ex- 
plained Emma. “Here; I'll cut it.” 

She grasped the shears firmly in her right 
hand, smoothed the cloth spread before 
her with a nervous little pat of her left, 
pushed her bright hair back from her fore- 
head, and prepared to cut. At which 
critical moment there entered Annie, the 
errand-girl, with the three bits of white 
cardboard. Emma glanced down at them 
and waved Annie away. 

“Can’t see them. Busy.” 

Annie stood her ground. 

“Mr. Buck said you’d see ’em. They’re 
waiting.” 
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Emma picked up one of the cards. On 
it Buck had scribbled a single word: 
“Movers.” 

Mrs. T. A. Buck smiled. A little mali- 
cious gleam came into her eyes. 

“Show ’em in here, Annie,” she com- 
manded, with a wave of the huge shears. 
“T’ll teach ’em to interrupt me when I’ve 
got my hands in the bluing-water.” 

She bent over the table again, measuring 
with her keen eye. When the three were 
ushered in a moment later, she looked up 
briefly and nodded, then bent over the 
table again. But in that brief moment 
she had the three marked, indexed, and 
pigeonholed. If one could have looked 
into that lightning mind of hers, one would 
have found something like this: 

“Hmm! What Ida Tarbell calls ‘ rest- 
less women.’ Money, and always have 
had it. Those hats were born in one of 
those exclusive little shops off the Avenue. 
Rich but somber. They think they’re 
advanced, but they still resent the triumph 
of the motor-car over the horse. That 
girl can’t call her soul her own. Good 
eyes, but too sad. He probably didn’t 
suit mother.” 

What she said was: 

“Howdy-do. We’re just bringing a new 
skirt into the world. I thought you might 
like to be in at the birth.” 

“How very interesting!” chirped the 
two older women. The girl said nothing, 
but a look of anticipation brightened her 
eyes. It deepened and glowed as Emma 
McChesney Buck bent to her task and the 
great jaws of the shears opened and shut 
on the virgin cloth. Six pairs of eyes fol- 
lowed the fascinating steel before which the 
cloth rippled and fell away, as water 
is cleft by the prow of a stanch little boat. 

“There!” exclaimed Emma at last, and 
dropped the shears on the table with a 
clatter. “Put that together and see 
whether it makes a skirt or not. Now, 
ladies.” 

The three drew a long breath. It was 
the sort of sound that comes up from the 
crowd when a sky-rocket has gone off suc- 
cessfully, with a final shower of stars. 

“Do you do that often?” ventured Mrs. 
Orton-Wells. 

“Often enough to keep my hand in,” 
replied Emma, and led the way to her office. 

The three followed in silence. They 
were strangely silent, too, as they seated 
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themselves around Emma Buck’s desk. 
Curiously enough, it was the subdued Miss 
Orton-Wells who was the first to speak. 

“T’ll never rest,” she said, “until I see 
that skirt finished and ready to wear.” 

She smiled at Emma. When she did 
that, you saw that Miss Orton-Wells had 
her charm. Emma smiled back, and patted 
the girl’s hand just once. At that there 
came a look into Miss Orton-Wells’ eyes, 
and you saw that most decidedly she had 
her charm. 

Up spoke Mrs. Orton-Wells. 

“Gladys is such an enthusiast! That’s 
really her reason for being here. Gladys 
is very much interested in working girls. 
In fact, we are all, as you probably know, 
intensely interested in the working woman.” 

“Thank you!” said Emma McChesney 
Buck. “That’s very kind. We working 
women are very grateful to you.” 

“We!” exclaimed Mrs. Orton-Wells and 
Miss Susan Croft blankly, and in perfect 
time. Emma smiled sweetly. 

“Surely you'll admit that I’m a working 
woman.” 

Miss Susan H. Croft was not a person 
to be trifled with. She elucidated acidly. 

“We mean women who work with their 
hands.” 

“By what power do you think those 
shears were moved across the cutting- 
table? We don’t cut our patterns with a 
ouija-board.” 

Mrs. Orton-Wells rustled protestingly. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Buck, you know, we 
mean women of the laboring class.” 

“T’m in this place of business from nine 
to five, Monday to Saturday inclusive. 
If that doesn’t make me a member of the 
laboring class, I don’t want to belong.” 

It was here that Mrs. Orton-Wells showed 
herself a woman not to be trifled with. 
She moved forward to the edge of her chair, 
fixed Emma Buck with determined eyes, 
and swept into midstream, sails spread. 

“Don’t be frivolous, Mrs. Buck. We 
are here on a serious errand. It ought to 
interest you vitally, because of the position 
you occupy in the world of business. We 
are launching a campaign against the ex- 
travagant, ridiculous, and oftentimes inde- 
cent dress of the working girl, with especial 
reference to the girl who works in garment 
factories. They squander their earnings 
in costumes absurdly unfitted to their 
station in life. Our plan is to influence 
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them in the direction of neatness, modesty, 
and economy in dress. At present, each 
tries to outdo the other in style and variety 
of costume. Their shoes are high-heeled, 
cloth-topped, their blouses lacy and col- 
larless, their hats absurd. We propose a 
costume which shall be neat, becoming, 
and appropriate. Not exactly a uniform, 
perhaps, but something with a fixed idea 
in cut, color, and style. A corps of twelve 
young ladies belonging to our best families 
has been chosen to speak to the shop 
girls at noon meetings on the subject of 
good taste, health, and morality in women’s 
dress. My daughter Gladys is one of 
them. In this way, we hope to convince 
them that simplicity and practicality and 
neatness are the only proper notes in the 
costume of the working girl. Mrs. Buck, 
we expect much from your cooperation with 
us in this cause.” 

Emma McChesney Buck had been gazing 
at Mrs. Orton-Wells with an intentness-as 
flattering as it was unfeigned. But at the 
close of Mrs. Orton-Wells’ speech, she was 
strangely silent. She glanced down at 
her shoes. Now, Emma McChesney Buck 
had a weakness for smart shoes which her 
slim, well-arched foot excused. Hers were 
what might be called intelligent-looking 
feet. There was nothing thick, nothing 
clumsy, nothing awkward about them. 
And Emma treated them with the considera- 
tion they deserved. They were shod, now, 
in a pair of slim, aristocratic, and modish 
ties, above which the grateful eye caught 
a flashing glimpse of black-silk stocking. 
Then her eye traveled up her smartly 
tailored skirt, up the bodice of that well- 
made and becoming costume until her glance 
rested on her own shoulder and paused. 
Then she looked up at Mrs. Orton-Wells. 
The eyes of Mrs. Orton-Wells, Miss Susan H. 
Croft, and Miss Gladys Orton-Wells had, by 
some strange power of magnetism, followed 
the path of Emma’s eyes. They finished 
just one second behind her, so that, when she 
raised her eyes, it was to encounter theirs. 

“T have explained,” retorted Mrs. Orton- 
Wells tartly, in reply to nothing, seemingly, 
“that our problem is with the factory girl.” 

Emma McChesney Buck nodded. 

“T understand. Our girls are very 
young—eighteen, twenty, twenty-two. At 
eighteen or thereabouts, practical garments 
haven’t the strong appeal that you might 
think they have.” 
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“They should have,” insisted Mrs. Or- 
ton-Wells. 

“Maybe,” said Emma Buck gently. 
“But to me it seems just as reasonable to 
argue that an apple tree has no right to 
wear pink-and-white blossoms in the spring 
so long as it is going to bear sober russets 
in the autumn.” 

Miss Susan H. Croft rustled indignantly. 

“Then you refuse to work with us? You 
will not consent to Miss Orton-Wells 
speaking to the girls in your shop?” 

Emma looked at Gladys Orton-Wells. 
Gladys was wearing black, and black did 
not become her. It made her creamy skin 
sallow. Her suit was severely tailored, and 
her hat was small and harshly outlined, and 
her hair was drawn back from her face— 
all this, in spite of the fact that Miss Orton- 
Wells was of the limp and fragile type 
which demands ruffles, fluffiness, flowing 
lines, and frou-frou. Emma’s glance at 
the suppressed Gladys was as fleeting as it 
was keen, but it sufficed to bring her to a 
decision. She pressed a buzzer at her desk. 

“T shall be happy to have Miss Orton- 
Wells speak to the girls in our shop this 
noon, and as often as she cares to speak. 
If she can convince the girls that a—er— 
fixed idea in cut, color, and style is the 
thing to be adopted by shop workers, I am 
perfectly willing that they be convinced.” 

Then to Annie, who appeared in answer 
to the buzzer, 

“Will you tell Sophy Kumpf to come 
here, please?”’ 

Mrs. Orton-Wells beamed. The som- 
ber plumes in her correct hat bobbed and 
dipped to Emma. The austere Miss Susan 
H. Croft unbent in a nutcracker smile. 
Only Miss Gladys Orton-Wells remained 
silent, thoughtful, unenthusiastic. Her eyes 
were on Emma’s face. 

A heavy, comfortable step sounded in the 
hall outside the office door. Emma turned 
with a smile to the stout, motherly, red- 
cheeked woman who entered, smoothing 
her coarse brown hair with work-roughened 
fingers. Emma took one of those calloused 
hands in hers. 

“Sophy, we need your advice. This is 
Mrs. Sophy Kumpf—Mrs. Orton-Wells, 
Miss Susan H. Croft’”—Sophy threw her a 
keen glance; she knew that name—‘‘and 
Miss Orton-Wells.” - 

‘Pleased to meet you,” said Sophy. 

The three bowed, but did not commit 











themselves. Emma, her hand still on 
Sophy’s, elaborated. “Sophy Kumpf 
has been with the T. A. Buck Com- 
pany for thirty years. She could 
run this business single-handed, 
if she had to. She knows 
any machine in the shop, 
can cut a pattern, keep 
books, run the entire 
plant if necessary. If 
there’s anything about 
petticoats that Sophy 
doesn’t know, 
it’s because it 
hasn’t been 
invented yet. 
Sophy was 
sixteen when 
she came to 
Buck’s. I’ve 
heard she was 
the prettiest and 
best dressed 
girl in the 
shop.” 

“Oh, now, 
Mrs. Buck!” 
remonstrated 
Sophy. 

Emma tried to 
frown as she 
surveyed 
Sophy’s bright eyes, her rosy cheeks, her 
broad bosom, her ample hips—all that 
made Sophy an object to comfort and rest 
the eye. 

“Don’t dispute, Sophy. Sophy has edu- 
cated her children, married them off, and 
welcomed their children. She thinks that 
excuses her for having been frivolous and 
extravagant at sixteen. But we know 
better, don’t we? I’m using you as a hor- 
rible example, Sophy.” 

Sophy turned affably to the listening three. 

“Don’t let her string you,” she said, and 
winked one knowing eye. 

Mrs. Orton- Wells stiffened. Miss Susan 
H. Croft congealed. But Miss Gladys 
Orton-Wells smiled. And then Emma knew 
she was right. 
fs “Sophy, who’s the prettiest girl in our 
shop—and the best dressed?” 

“Lily Bernstein,” Sophy made prompt 
answer. 

“Send her in to us, will you? And give 
her credit for lost time when she comes 
back to the shop.” 
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“Would I? Say, you go out to-morrow 
morning and buy yourself one of them 
floppy hats and a lace waist over flesh- 
colored chiffon and get married in it™ 


Sophy, with a last beamingly 
good-natured smile, withdrew. 
Five minutes later, when Lily Bernstein 
entered the office, Sophy qualified as a 
judge of beauty. Lily Bernstein was a 
tiger-lily—all browns and golds and creams, 
all graciousness and warmth and lovely 
curves. As she came into the room, 
Gladys Orton-Wells seemed as_ bloodless 
and pale and ineffectual as a white moth 
beside a gorgeous tawny butterfly. 

Emma presented the girl as formally as 
she had Sophy Kumpf. And Lily Bern- 
stein smiled upon them, and her teeth were 
as white and even as one knew they would 
be before she smiled. Lily had taken off 
her shop-apron. Her gown was blue serge, 
cheap in quality, flawless as to cut and fit, 
and incredibly becoming. Above it, her 
vivid face glowed like a golden rose. 

“Lily,” said Emma, “Miss Orton-Wells 
is going to speak to the girls this noon. I 
thought you might help by telling her what- 
ever she wants to know about the girls’ 
work, and by making her feel at home.” 

“Well, sure,” said Lily, and smiled again 
her heart-warming smile; “I’d love to.” 
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“Miss Orton-Wells,’ went on Emma 
smoothly, ‘““wants to speak to the girls about 
clothes.” 

Lily looked again at Miss Orton-Wells, 
and she did not mean to be cruel. Then 
she looked quickly at Emma, to detect a 
possible joke. 

“Clothes!” repeated Lily. And a slow 
red mounted to Gladys Orton-Wells’ pale 
face. When Lily went out Sunday after- 
noons, she might have passed for a million- 
aire’s daughter if she hadn’t been so well 
dressed. 

“Suppose you take Miss Orton-Wells 
into the shop,” suggested Emma, “‘so that 
she may have some idea of the size and char- 
acter of our family before she speaks to it. 
How long shall you want to speak?” 

Miss Orton-Wells started nervously, 
stammered a little, stopped. 

“Oh, ten minutes,” said Mrs. Orton- 
Wells graciously. 

“Five,” said Gladys quickly, and fol- 
lowed Lily Bernstein into the workroom. 

Mrs. Orton-Wells and Miss Susan H. 
Croft gazed after them. 

“Rather attractive, that girl, in a coarse 
way,” mused Mrs. Orton-Wells. “If only 
we can teach them to avoid the cheap and 
tawdry! If only we can train them to 
appreciate the finer things! Of course, 
their life is peculiar. Their problems are 
not our problems; their re 

“Their problems are just exactly our 
problems,” interrupted Emma crisply. 
“They use garlic instead of onion, and they 
don’t bathe as often as we do; but, then, 
perhaps we wouldn’t either if we hadn’t 
tubs and showers so handy.” 

In the shop, queer things were happening 
to Gladys Orton-Wells. At her entrance 
into the big workroom, one hundred pairs 
of eyes had lifted, dropped, and, in that 
one look, condemned her hat, suit, blouse, 
and tout ensemble. When you are on 
piece-work, you squander very little time 
gazing at uplift visitors in the wrong kind 
of clothes. 

Gladys Orton-Wells looked about the 
big, bright workroom. There seemed, 
somehow, to be a look of content and 
capableness about those heads bent so 
busily over the stitching. 

“Tt looks—pleasant,” said Gladys Orton- 
Wells. 

“Tt ain’t bad. Of course it’s hard sitting 
all day. But I’d rather do that than stand 
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from eight to six behind a counter. And 
there’s good money in it.” 

Gladys Orton-Wells turned wistful eyes 
on friendly little Lily Bernstein. 

“T’d like to earn money,” she said. 
“T’d like to work.” 

“Well, why don’t you?”’ demanded Lily. 
“Work’s all the style this year. They’re 
all doing it. Look at the Vanderbilts, 
and that Morgan girl, and the whole crowd. 
These days, you can’t tell whether the girl 
at the machine next to you lives in the 
Bronx or on Fifth avenue.” 

“Tt must be wonderful to earn your own 
clothes.” 

“Believe me,” laughed Lily Bernstein, 
“it ain’t so wonderful when you’ve had to 
do it all your life.” She studied the pale 
girl before her with brows thoughtfully 
knit. Lily had met too many uplifters 
to be in awe of them. Besides, a certain 
warm-hearted friendliness was hers for 
everyone she met. So, like the child she 
was, she spoke what was in her mind. “Say, 
listen, dearie: I wouldn’t wear black if I 
was you. And that plain stuff—it don’t 
suit you. I’m like that, too. There’s 
some things I can wear and others I look 
fierce in. Id like you in one of them big 
flat hats and a full skirt like you see in the 
ads, with lots of ribbons and tag-ends and 
bows on it. D’you know what I mean?” 

“My mother was a Van Cleve,’ said 
Gladys drearily, as though that explained 
everything. 

Lily didn’t know what a Van Cleve was, 
but she sensed it as a drawback. 

“Don’t you care. Everybody’s folks 
have got something the matter with ’em— 
especially when you’re a girl. But if I 
was you, I’d go right ahead and do what I 
wanted to.” 

In the doorway at the far end of the shop 
appeared Emma with her two visitors. 
Mrs. Orton-Wells stopped and said some- 
thing to a girl at a machine, and her very 
posture and smile reeked of an offensive 
kindliness, a condescending patronage. 

Gladys Orton-Wells did a strange thing. 
She saw her mother coming toward her. 
She put one hand on Lily Bernstein’s arm 
and she spoke hurriedly and in a little 
gasping voice. 

“Listen: Would you—would you marry 
a man who hadn’t any money to speak of, 
and no sort of family, if you loved him, even 
if your mother wouldn’t—wouldn’t——” 
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“Would I? Say, you go out to-morrow 
morning and buy yourself one of them 
floppy hats and a lace waist over flesh- 
colored chiffon and get married in it. 
Don’t get it white, with your coloring. 
Get it kind of cream. You're so grand and 
thin, this year’s things will look lovely on 

ou.” 
' A bell shrilled somewhere in the shop. A 
hundred machines stopped their whirring. 
’ A hundred heads came up witha sigh of relief. 

Emma McChesney Buck stepped for- 
ward and raised a hand for attention. 
The noise of a hundred tongues was stilled. 

“Girls, Miss Gladys Orton-Wells is going 
to speak to you for five minutes on the 
subject of dress. Will you give her your 
attention, please. The five minutes will 
be added to your noon hour.” 

Gladys Orton-Wells looked down at her 
hands for one terrified moment, then she 
threw her head up bravely. There was no 
lack of color in her cheeks now. She 
stepped to the middle of the room. 
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“What I have to say won’t take five min- 
utes,” she said, in her clear, well-bred 
tones. “You all dress so smartly, and 
I’m such a dowd, I just want to ask 
you whether you think I ought to get 
blue or that new shade of :gray for a 
traveling-suit.” 

And the shop, hardened to the eccentrici- 
ties of noonday speakers, made composed 
and ready answer, 

“Oh, get blue; it’s always good.” 

“Thank you,” laughed Gladys Orton- 
Wells, and was off down the hall and away, 
with never a backward glance at her gasping 
and outraged mother. 

Emma McChesney Buck took Lily Bern- 
stein’s soft cheek between thumb and fore- 
finger and pinched it ever so fondly. 

“T knew you’d do it, Judy O'Grady,” 
she said. 

Judy O’Who?” 

“OQ’Grady—a lady famous in history.” 

“Oh, now, quit your kiddin’, Mrs. Buck!” 
said Lily Bernstein. 


The next Emma McChesney story will be An Etude for Emma. 
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The Magazine Fiction Feature of the Year 
will begin in September Cosmopolitan. 


The Girl Philippa 


A Romance of Absorbing Mystery and Stirring Adventure 


By Robert W. Chambers 


This extraordinary serial has the setting of the tremendous events of the world’s history 
unfolded in northern France at the moment of the shock of the German invasion. 


It is a war-time love story and a war-time adventure story, but not a story of war. There 


are exaltations in peril, however, not to be found elsewhere, and in this charged atmosphere, 
a remarkable girl and a brave man are given to see a new world through the glamour of a 


new vision. And we are permitted to see with them. 


Thousands of Mr. Chambers’ admirers will remember his fascinating novels of the Franco- 
Prussian war, “Lorraine,” “Ashes of Empire,” and ‘The Maids of Paradise.” They have 
implored for more in the same vein. But he had told the story of 1870. Now, from the 
same land (from that very northern France over which he sketched as a boyish, enthusiastic 
artist), has come a greater opportunity, and it has found him ready. We believe The Girl 
Philippa to be the most interesting story of all Mr. Chambers has written, and we believe 
further that, from the very first instalment, readers of Cosmopolitan will agree with us. The 
illustrations will be by Frank Craig, who illustrated “Athalie” so charmingly. 
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Epitor’s NoTteE—We are beginning now to 
feminism. It asserts a sphere for man which 
custom. The old conception of a “man- 
its masculine and feminine sides, with a new 
are that men and women are so constituted 
fields of effort. So far as we know, this is the 
and Cosmopolitan readers will find a fund of 
skilful review of the present state of a most 
views on those foundations of a better social 


3? URING more than a century 
_— we have seen the slow but 
., , steady growth of the great 
Woman’s movement, of the 
movement of feminism in the wide sense 
of that term. The conquests of this 
movement have sometimes been described 
by rhetorical feminists as triumphs over 
Man. That is scarcely true. The cham- 
pions of feminism have nearly as often 
been men as women, and the forces of 
antifeminism have been the vague, mas- 
sive, inert forces of an order which had 
indeed made the world in an undue degree 
‘“‘a man’s world,” but unconsciously and 
involuntarily, and by an instrumentation 
which was feminine as well as masculine. 
The advocates of Woman’s rights have sel- 
dom been met by the charge that they were 
unjustly encroaching on the rights of Man. 
Now, however, when the claims of femin- 
ism are becoming practically recognized in 
our social life, and some of its largest de- 
mands are being granted, it is interesting 
to observe the appearance of a new attitude. 
We are beginning to hear of ‘masculin- 
. ' ' ism.” Feminism represents the affirma- 
| al tion of neglected rights and functions 
L Xereren om _ = ~ => of womanhood; masculinism represents 
oo — at the assertion of the rights and 
se ys functions of manhood which, it is 


tae supposed, the rising tide of fem- 
inism threatens to submerge. 
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hear of masculinism as a consequence of 

is entirely natural and not created by law and 
made” world gives way to another which has none the less 
meaning to the expressions. The claims of masculinism 
physically and psychologically that each must have separate 
first popular article on the subject to be printed in English, 
material for thought and discussion in this noted author’s 
important subject, as well as in the brief exposition of his 
order upon which both masculinists and feminists can agree. 


Those who proclaim the necessity of an asser- 
tion of the rights of masculinism usually hold up 
America as an awful example of the triumph of 
feminism. Thus, Fritz Véchting, in a book pub- 
lished in Germany last year, ““On the American 
Cult of Woman,” is appalled by what he sees in 
the United States. To him it is “the American 
danger,” and he thinks it may be traced partly 
to the influence of the matriarchal system of the 
American Indians on the early European in- 
vaders and partly to the effects of coeducation 
in undermining the fundamental conceptions of 
feminine subordination. Even if this were true, 
as a German feminist has remarked, it would 
still be a pleasant variation from a rule we 
are so familiar with in the Old World. That 
it should be put forward at all indicates the 
growing perception I am here concerned with of 
a cleavage between the claims of masculinism and 
the claims of feminism. 

It is not altogether easy at present to ascertain 
whom we are to recognize as the champions and 
representatives of masculinism. Various not- 
able figures are mentioned, from Nietzsche 
to Robert Herrick. Nietzsche, how- 
ever,can scarcely be regarded as in 
all respects an opponent to femin- 
ism, and some prominent feminists 
even count themselves his disciples. 

Mr. Herrick, whose name _ has 
been mentioned in this connec- 
tion, is probably too well bal- 
anced, too comprehensiye in his 
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outlook to be fairly claimed as a banner- 
bearer of masculinism. The name of Strind- 
berg is also often mentioned, but surely very 
unfortunately. However great Strindberg’s 
genius, and however acute and virulent his 
analysis of Woman, Strindberg, with his pro- 
nounced morbidity and sensitive fragility, 
seems a very unhappy figure to put forward 
as the ideal representative of the virtues of 
masculinity. Much the same may be said of 
Weininger. 

The name of Belfort Bax, however, once 
associated with William Morris in the social- 
istic campaign, may fairly be named as a 
pioneer in this field. For many years he has 
protested vigorously against the encroach- 
ments of feminism and pointed out the 
various privileges, social and legal, which 
are possessed by women to the disadvan- 
tage of men. But, although he is a distin- 
guished student of philosophy, it can 
scarcely be said that he has clearly pre- 
sented in any wide philosophic manner the 
demands of the masculinistic spirit or defi- 
nitely grasped the contest between feminism. 
and masculinism. 


WOMAN AND CIVILIZATION 


Thus it is that the new movement can- 
not yet be regarded as organized. There is, 
however, a temptation for those among us 
who have all our lives been working in the 
cause of feminism to belittle the future pos- 
sibilities of masculinism. There can be no 
doubt that all civilization is now, and al- 
ways has been, to some extent on the side of 
feminism. Wherever a great development 
of civilization has occurred—whether in 
ancient Egypt or in later Rome or in 
eighteenth-century France—there the in- 
fluence of Woman has prevailed, while laws 
and social institutions have taken on a 
character favorable to women. The whole 
current of civilization tends to deprive men 
of the privileges which belong to brute 
force and to confer on them the qualities 
which, in ruder societies, are especially asso- 
ciated with women. 

Whenever, as in the present great Euro- 
pean war, brute force becomes temporarily 
predominant, the women and all the causes 
associated with feminism are roughly pushed 
into the background. It is, indeed, this 
war which gives a new actuality to the 
question I am bringing up. War has al- 
ways been regarded as the special and pecul- 
iar province of Man, indeed the sacred 
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refuge of the masculine spirit and the ulti- 
mate appeal in human affairs. That is not 
the view of feminism nor yet the standpoint 
of eugenics. Yet, to-day, in spite of all our 
homage to feminism and eugenics, we wit- 
ness the greatest war of the world. It is an 
instructive spectacle from our present point 
of view. 

We realize, for one thing, how futile 
it is for feminism to adopt the garb of 
masculine militancy. The militancy of the 
suffragettes, which looked so brave and 
imposing in times of peace, disappeared 
like child’s play at the first touch of real 
militancy That was patriotic of the suf- 
fragettes, no doubt, but it was also a neces- 
sary measure of self-preservation, for non- 
combatants who carry bombs about in 
time of war, when armed sentries are 
swarming everywhere, are not likely to 
have much time for hunger-striking. 


A FALLACY ABOUT WAR 


We witness another feature of war which 
has a bearing on eugenics. It is sometimes 
said that war is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of heroic and virile qualities which, 
without war and the cultivation of military 
ideals, would be lost to the race, and that 
so, the race would degenerate. To-day, 
France, which is the chief seat of anti- 
militarism, and Belgium, a land of peaceful 
industrialism which had no mi'‘itary service 
until two years ago, and England, which 
has always been content to possess a con- 
temptible little army, and Russia, whose 
popular ideals are humane and mystical, 
have sent to the front swarms of profes- 
sional men and clerks and artisans and 
peasants who had never occupied them- 
selves with war at all. Yet these men have 
proved as heroic and even as skilful in the 
game of war as the men of Germany, where 
war is idolized and where the practise of 
military virtues and military exercises is 
regarded as the highest function alike of 
the individual and of the state. We see 
that we need not any longer worry over the 
possible extinction of these heroic qualities. 
What we may more profitably worry over 
is the question whether there is not some 
higher and nobler way of employing them 
than in the destruction of the finest fruits 
of civilization and the slaughter of those 
very stocks on which eugenics mainly relies 
for its materials. 

Taken altogether, it seems probable that 








Whenever, as in the present great European war, brute force becomes temporarily predominant, the 
women and all the causes associated with feminism are roughly pushed into the background 


when this most stupendous of wars is 
ended, it will be felt—not only from the 
side of feminism but even of masculinism— 
that war is merely an eruption of ancient 
barbarism which in its present virulent 
forms would not have been tolerated even 
by savages. All the powers of civilization 
are working toward the elimination of war. 
In the future, it seems evident, militarism 
will not furnish the basis for the masculinis- 
tic spirit. It must seek other supports. 
That is what will probably happen. We 
must expect that the increasing power of 
Woman and of the feminine influence will 
be met by a more emphatic and a more 
rational assertion of the qualities of men and 
the masculine spirit in life. It was unjust 
and unreasonable to subject women to con- 


ditions that were primarily made by men . 


and for men. It would be equally unjust 
and unreasonable to expect men to confine 
their activities within limits which are 
more and more becoming adjusted to fem- 
inine preferences and feminine capacities. 
We now are learning to realize that the 


tertiary physical and psychic sexual differ- 
ences—those distinctions which are only 
found on the average, but, on the aver- 
age, are constant—are very profound and 
very subtle. A man is a man throughout; 
a woman is a woman throughout, and 
that difference is manifest in all the en- 
ergies of body and soul. The modern 
doctrine of the internal secretions—the 
hormones, which are the intimate stimu- 
lants to physical and psychic activity in 
the organism—makes clear to us one of 
the deepest and most all-pervading sources 
of this difference between men and women. 
The hormonic balance in men and women 
is unlike; the generative ferments of the 
ductless glands work to different ends. 
Masculine qualities and feminine qualities 
are fundamentally and eternally distinct 
and commensurate. Energy, struggle, dar- 
ing, initiative, originality, and independ- 
ence, even though sometimes combined 
with rashness, extravagance, and defect, 
seem likely to remain qualities in which 
men—on the average, it must be remem- 
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bered—will be more conspicuous than 
women. Their manifestation will resist 


the efforts put forth to constrain them by 
the feminizing influences of life. 


THE PROBLEM OF EUGENICS 


Such considerations have a real bearing 
on the problem of eugenics. As I view that 
problem, it is, first of all, concerned in part 
with the acquisition of scientific knowledge 
concerning heredity and the influences 
which affect heredity, in part with the es- 
tablishment of sound ideas of those types 
which the society of the future demands for 
its great tasks, and in part—perhaps even 
in chief part—with the acquisition of a 
sense of personal responsibility. Eugenic 
legislation is a secondary matter which can- 
not come at the beginning. It cannot come 
before our knowledge is firmly based and 
widely diffused; -it cannot come until we are 
clear as to the ideals which we wish to see 
embodied in human character and human 
action; it.cannot come until the sense of 
personal responsibility toward the race is 
so widely spread throughout the commu- 
nity that its absence is universally felt to 
be either a crime or a disease. 

I fear that point of view is not always 
accepted: in America. It is widely held 
throughout the world that America is not 
only the land of feminism but the land in 
which laws are passed on every possible 
subject, and with considerable indifference 
as to‘whether they are carried out—or 
even whether they could be carried out. 

It. has seemed .to. some observers that 
there.is a connection between the feminism 
of América and the American mania for 
hasty laws which will not,‘and often can- 
not, be carried out in’ practise. Certainly, 
there is no reason to suppose that women 
are firmly antagonistic to such legislation. 
Nice, pretty, virtuous little laws, complete 
in every detail, seem to appeal irresistibly 
to the feminine mind. (And of course 
many men have feminine minds.) It is 
true that such laws are only meant for show. 
But, then, women are accustomed to 
things that are only meant for show, and 
are well aware that if one attempted to use 
such things they would fall to pieces at 
once. 

However that may be, we shall probably 
find, at last, that we must fall back on the 
ancient truth that no external regulation, 
however pretty and plausible, will suffice to 
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lead men and women to the goal of any 
higher social end. We must realize that 
there can be no sure guide to fine living save 
that which comes from within and is sup- 
ported by the firmly cultivated sense of 
personal responsibility. 

In other words, our aim must be to evolve 
a social order in which the sense of freedom 
and the sense of responsibility are both 
carried to the highest point; and that is 
impossible by the aid of measures which are 
only beneficial for the children of perdition. 
That there are such beings incapable alike 
either of freedom or of responsibility, we 
have to recognize. It is our business to care 
for them—until, with the help of eugenics, 
we can in some degree extinguish their 
stocks—in such refuges and reformatories 
as may be found desirable. But it is not 
our business to treat the whole world as a 
refuge and a reformatory. That is fatal to 
human freedom and fatal to human re- 
sponsibility. By all means provide the halt 
and the lame with crutches. But do not 
insist that the sound and the robust shall 
never stir abroad without crutches. The 
result will only be that we shall all become 
more or less halt and lame. 


BASIS OF A NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


It is only by such a method as this—by 
segregating the hopelessly feeble members 
of society and by allowing the others to 
take all the risks of their freedom and re- 
sponsibility, even though we strongly dis- 
approve—that we can look for the coming 
of a better world. It is only by such a 
method as this that we can afford to give 
scope to all those varying and ever-contra- 
dictory activities which go to the making of 
any world worth living in. For conflict, 
even the conflict of ideals, is a part of all 
vital progress, and each party to the conflict 
needs free play if that conflict is to yield us 
any profit. 

That is why masculinists have no right to 
impede the play of feminism, and feminists 
no right to impede the play of masculinism. 
The fundamental qualities of Man, equally 
with the fundamental qualities of Woman, 
are forever needed in any harmonious 
civilization. There is a place for mascu- 
linism as well as a place for feminism. 
From the highest standpoint, there is not 
really any conflict at all. They alike serve 
the larger cause of humanity, which equally 
includes them both. 





THE LIT 7 LS LAs 
OF THE BIG HOUSE 


A STORY OF THREE PEOPLE IN A REAL WORLD 


By Jack London 


Author of “The Valley of the Moon; Sinoke Bellew, “The Sea Vos, ete. 


Mlustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


SyNnopsis—Dick Forrest is the owner of a two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand-acre farm and ranch in the Sacramento 
valley, California, which, through his genius for organization and his scientific knowledge of agriculture and stock-raising, 
has become famous the country over for the quality of its products. His father died when he was thirteen, leaving him a 
fortune of twenty million dollars; and the orphaned boy, resenting the restraint of his guardians, runs away from home. In 
three years he is back, having learned much of life and human nature. He then turns with great diligence to his studies, 
chiefly directed, in accordance with his bent, toward farming. At twenty-one, he buys the great tract of land, stocks it with 
the finest blooded animals, and builds the Big House for a home. Experts are installed in every department of the farm, 
and leaving affairs in their hands, Dick spends four years in travel, having many remarkable adventures. At thirty, he re- 
turns with a wife—‘* The Little Lady of the Big House."’ She is Paula Desten, daughter of a comrade of Dick's father in 
the ‘‘gold days" of California. 

Ten years pass at home, with intervals of travel. Is Paula completely happy? A suspicion begins to take form in 
Dick's mind that, so absorbed i is he in the management of the ranch, he does not give her all her passionate nature craves. 
But he does not believe she can be lonely. The Big House has always guests. It is a gathering- place for all who live in the 
neighborhood. Among these are four eccentric characters who talk, read, and dream, but won't work, calling themselves 
the ‘‘ Jungle-birds,”” and whom Dick praetically takes care of. They are Terrence McFane, an epicurean anarchist; Aaron 
Hancock, an amateur anthropologist and philologist; Theo Malken, a shiftless poet, and Dar Hyal, a Hindu " philoso- 
pher and revolutionist. Frequent visitors are a musical critic, named O’Hay, and a violinist, Donald Ware. Staying in 
the house just now are, among others, Paula’s two yéung half-sisters, Ernestine and Lute; the latter’s chum, Rita Wain- 
wright, and her brother Bert, and a more recent arrival, Evan Graham, an American of roving disposition, whom Dick 
and Paula had met in South America two years before. A great admiration for Paula immediately takes hold of Graham. 
She is indeed an extraordinary woman with great social gifts. A talented pianist and jthe possessor of a well-cultivated 
voice, she also excels in many sports; in horsemanship and at swimming she is a match for any man. She hasa knowledge 
of stock-breeding that is based as much on instinct as upon study. Her vigor and energy are tremendous, although she 
has long suffered from insomnia. Graham is only one of many men who have fallen a victim to her charms, but she has 
always treated all except her husband as comrades. 

taham, too, is not without powers of fascination, and Dick soon sees that he has really attracted Ernestine. So he 
explains to the girl that Graham is a widower, having had a short but romantic marital career, and that it will take a more 
mature and experienced woman than she is to infatuate him. “Paula would be more his kind,” the girl replies. After 
Dick has retired that night, this remark is still in his consciousness. But he laughs to himself, and calls himself a “silly 


ass” for even noticing it. 


T was long after ten in the morning 
when Graham, straying about restlessly 
and wondering if Paula Forrest ever 
appeared before the middle of the day, 
wandered into the music-room. De- 
spite the fact that he was a several 

days’ guest in the Big House, so big was it 
that the music-room was new territory. It 
was an exquisite room, possibly thirty-five 
by sixty, and rising to a lofty trussed ceil- 
ing where a warm golden light was diffused 
from a skylight of yellow glass. Red tones 
entered largely into the walls and furnish- 
ing, and the place, to him, seemed to hold 
the hush of music. 

Graham was lazily contemplating a 

Keith with its inevitable triumph of sun- 
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gloried atmosphere and twilight-shadowed 
sheep when, from the tail of his eye, he 
saw his hostess come in from the far en- 
trance. Again, the sight of her, that was a 
picture, gave him the little catch-breath of 
gasp. She was clad entirely in white, and 
looked very young and quite tall in the 
sweeping folds of a holoku of elaborate sim- 
plicity and apparent shapelessness. He 
knew the holoku in the home of its origin, 
where, on the Janais of Hawaii, it gave 
charm to a plain woman and double-folded 
the charm of a charming woman. 

While they smiled greeting across the 
room, he was noting the set of her body, the 
poise of head and frankness of eye—all of 
which seemed articulate with a friendly, 
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comradely, “Hello, friends!”’ At least, such 
was the torm Graham’s fancy took as she 
came toward him. 

“You made a mistake with this room,” 
he said gravely. 

“No; don’t say that! But how?” 

“Tt should have been longer, much longer, 
twice as long, at least.”’ 

“Why?” she demanded, with a disap- 
proving shake of head, while he delighted 
in the girlish color in her cheeks that gave 
the lie to her thirty-five years. 

“Because, then,” he answered, “you 
should have had to walk twice as far this 


morning, and my pleasure of watching you . 


would have been correspondingly increased. 
I’ve always insisted that the holoku is the 
most charming garment ever invented for 
women.” 

“Then it was my holoku and not I,” she 
retorted. “TI see you are like Dick—always 
with a string on your compliments, and lo! 
when we poor sillies start to nibble, back 
goes the compliment dragging at the end 
of the string. Now, I want to show you the 
room,” she hurried on, closing his dis- 
claimer. “Dick gave me a free hand with 
it. It’s all mine, you see, even to its pro- 
portions.”’ 

“And the pictures?” 

“T selected them,” she nodded, “every 
one of them, and loved them onto the walls 
myself. Although Dick did quarrel with me 
over that Verestchagin. He agreed on the 
two Millets, and the Corot over there, and 
on that Isabey, and even conceded that 
some Verestchagins might do in a music- 
room, but not that particular Verestchagin. 
He’s jealous for our local artists, you see. 
He wanted more of them, wanted to show 
his appreciation of home talent.” 

“T don’t know your Pacific Coast men’s 
work very well,’’ Graham said. ‘‘Tell me 
about them. Show me that—of course 
that’s a Keith, there; but whose is that 
next one? It’s beautiful.” 

““A McComas—” she was answering; 
and Graham, with a pleasant satisfaction, 
was settling himself to a half-hour’s talk 
on pictures when Donald Ware entered 
with questing eyes that lighted up at sight 
of the Little Lady. 

His violin was under his arm, and he 
crossed to the piano in a brisk, businesslike 
way and proceeded to lay out music. 

“We're going to work till lunch,” Paula 
explained to Graham. “He swears I’m get- 
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ting abominably rusty, and I think he’s 
half right. We'll see you at lunch. You 
can stay if you care, of course; but I warn 
you it’s really going to be work. And 
we're going swimming this afternoon—four 
o’clock, at the tank, Dick says. Also, he 
says he’s got a new song he’s going to sing 
then. What time is it, Mr. Ware?” 

“Ten minutes to eleven,” the musician 
answered briefly, with a touch of sharpness. 

“You're ahead of time—the engagement 
was for eleven. And till eleven you’ll have 
to wait, sir. I must run and see Dick first; 
I haven’t said good-morning to him yet.” 


Well Paula knew her husband’s hours. 
Scribbled secretly in the back of the note- 
book that lay always on the reading-stand 
by her couch were hieroglyphic notes that 
reminded her that he had coffee at six-thirty, 
might possibly be caught in bed with proof- 
sheets or books till eight-forty-five if not 
out riding, was inaccessible between nine 
and ten, dictating correspondence to Blake, 
was inaccessible between ten and eleven, 
conferring with managers and foremen, 
while Bonbright, the assistant secretary, 
took down, like any court reporter, every 
word uttered by all parties in the rapid-fire 
interviews. 

At eleven, unless there were unexpected 
telegrams or business, she could usually 
count on finding Dick alone for a space, 
although invariably busy. Passing the 
secretaries’ workroom, the click of a type- 
writer informed her that one obstacle was 
removed. In the library, the sight of Mr. 
Bonbright hunting a book for Mr. Manson, 
the shorthorn manager, told her that Dick’s 
hour with his head men was over. 

She pressed the button that swung aside 
a section of filled book-shelves and revealed 
the tiny spiral of steel steps that led up to 
Dick’s workroom. At the top, a similar 
pivoting section of shelves swung obediently 
to her press of button and let her noiselessly _ 
into his room. A shade of vexation passed 
across her face as she recognized Jeremy 
Braxton’s voice. She paused in indecision, 
neither seeing nor being seen. 

“Tf we flood, we flood,”’ the mine super- 
intendent was saying. ‘It will cost a mint 
—yes, half a dozen mints—to pump out 
again. And it’s a shame to drown the old 
Harvest that way.” 

“But, for this last year, the books show 
that we’ve worked _at a positive loss,” 
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Paula heard Dick take up. “Every petty 
bandit from Huerta down to the last peon 
who’s stolen a horse has gouged us. It’s 
getting too stiff—taxes extraordinary— 
bandits, revolutionists, and Federals. We 
could survive it, if only the end were in 
sight; but we have no guarantee that this 
disorder may not last twenty years.” 

“Just the same, the old Harvest—think 
of flooding her!” the superintendent pro- 
tested. 

“ And think of Villa,’’ Dick replied, with 
a sharp laugh, the bitterness of which did 
not escape Paula. “If he wins, he says he’s 
going to divide all the land among the peons. 
The next logical step will be the mines. 
How much do you think we’ve coughed up 
to the Constitutionalists in the past 
twelvemonth?”’ 

“Over a hundred and twenty thousand,” 
Braxton answered promptly, “not counting 
that fifty thousand cold bullion to Torenas 
before he retreated. He jumped his army 
at Guaymas and headed for Europe with it 
—I wrote you all that.” 

“Tf we keep the workings afloat, Jeremy, 
they’ll go on gouging, gouge without end, 
amen. I think we’d better flood. If we 
can make wealth more efficiently than those 
rapscallions, let us show them that we can 
destroy wealth with the same facility.” 

“That’s what I tell them. And they 
smile and repeat that such and such a free- 
will offering, under exigent circumstances, 
would be very acceptable to the Revolu- 
tionary chiefs—meaning themselves. The 
big chiefs never finger one peso in ten of it. 
Good Lord, I show them what we’ve done! 
Steady work for five thousand peons; 
wages raised from ten centavos a day to a 
hundred and ten. I show them peons— 
ten-centavo men when we took them, and 
five-peso men when I showed them. And 
the same old smile, and the same old itching 
palm, and the same old acceptability of a 
free-will offering from us to the sacred cause 
of the Revolution. By God, old Diaz was 
a robber, but he was a decent robber! I 
said to Arranzo: ‘If we shut down, here’s five 
thousand Mexicans out of a job. What’ll 
you do with them?’ And Arranzo smiled 
and answered me pat. ‘Do with them?’ he 
said. ‘Why, put guns in their hands and 
march ’em down to take Mexico City.” 

In imagination, Paula could see Dick’s 
disgusted shrug of shoulders as she heard 
him say: 


“The curse of it is that the stuff is there, 
and that we’re the only fellows that can get 
it out. The Mexicans can’t do it. They 
haven’t the brains. All they’ve got is the 
guns, and they’re making us shell out more 
than we make. There’s only one thing for 
us, Jeremy: We'll forget profits for a year 
or so, lay off the men, and just keep the 
engineer force on and the pumping going.” 

“T threw that into Arranzo,” Jeremy 
Braxton’s voice boomed. ‘And what was 
his come-back? That if we laid off the 
peons, he’d see to it that the engineers laid 
off, too, and the mine could flood and be 
damned to us—no; he didn’t say that last. 
He just smiled, but the smile meant the 
same thing. For two cents I’d ’a’ wrung 
his yellow neck, except that there’d have 
been another patriot in his boots and in my 
office next day proposing a stiffer gouge. 
So Arranzo got his ‘bit,’ and, on top of it, 
before he went across to join the main bunch 
around Juarez, he let his men run off three 
hundred of our mules—thirty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of mule-flesh right there—after 
I’d sweetened him, too—the yellow skunk!” 

“Who is Revolutionary chief in our dig- 
gings right now?” Paula heard her husband 
ask, with one of his abrupt shifts that she 
knew, of old time, tokened his drawing- 
together the many threads of a situation 
and proceeding to action. 

“Raoul Bena.” 

“What’s his rank?” 

“‘Colonel—he’s got about seventy raga- 
muffins.” 

““What did he do before he quit work?” 

“Sheep-herder.”’ 

“Very well.” Dick’s utterance was 
quick and sharp. ‘ You’ve got to play-act. 
Become a patriot. Hike back as fast as 
God will let you. Sweeten this Raoul Bena. 
He’ll see through your play, or he’s no 
Mexican. Sweeten him, and tell him you'll 
make him a general—a second Villa.” 

“Lord, Lord, yes; but how?” Jeremy 
Braxton demanded. 

“By putting him at the head of an army 
of five thousand. Lay off the men. Make 
him make them volunteer. We're safe, 
because Huerta is doomed. Tell him you’re 
a real patriot. Give each man a rifle. 
We'll stand that for a last gouge, and it will 
prove you a patriot. Promise every man 
his job back when the war is over. Let 
them and Raoul Bena depart with your 
blessing. Keep on the pumping force only. 
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And if we cut out profits for a year or so, 
at the same time we are cutting down 
losses. And perhaps we won’t have to 
flood old Harvest, after all.” 

Paula smiled to herself at Dick’s solution 
as she stole back down the spiral on her way 
to the music-room. She was depressed, but 
not by the Harvest-group situation. Ever 
since her marriage, there had always been 
trouble in the working of the Mexican 
mines Dick had inherited. Her depression 
was due to her having missed her morning 
greeting to him. But this depression van- 
ished at meeting Graham, who had lin- 
gered with Ware at the piano and who, 
at her coming, was evidencing signs of de- 
parture. 

“Don’t run away,” she urged. “Stay 
and witness a spectacle of industry that 
should nerve you up to starting on that 
book Dick has been telling me about.” 


XVI 


On Dick’s face, at lunch, there was no 
sign of trouble over the Harvest group; nor 
could anybody have guessed that Jeremy 
Braxton’s visit had boded anything less 
gratifying than a report of unfailing earn- 
ings. Although Adolph Weil had gone on 
the early-morning train, which advertised 
that the business which had brought him 
had been transacted with Dick at some 
unheard-of hour, Graham discovered a 
greater company than ever at the table. 
Besides a Mrs. Tully, who seemed a stout 
and elderly society matron, and whom 
Graham could not make out, there were 
three new men, of whose identity he gleaned 
a little—a Mr. Gulhuss, state veterinary; 
a Mr. Deacon, a portrait-painter of evident 
note on the Coast, and a Captain Lester, 
then captain of a Pacific Mail liner, who had 
sailed skipper for Dick nearly twenty years 
before and who had helped Dick to his 
navigation. The meal was at its close, and 
the superintendent was glancing at his 
watch, when Dick said: 

“Jeremy, I want to show you what I’ve 
been up to. We'll go right now. You'll 
have time on your way to the train.” 

“Let us all go,”’ Paula suggested, “and 
make a party of it. I’m dying to see it 
myself—Dick’s been so obscure about it.” 

Sanctioned by Dick’s nod, she was order- 
ing machines and saddle-horses the next 
moment. 
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‘What is it?” Graham queried, when she 
had finished. 

“Oh, one of Dick’s stunts! He’s always 
after something new. This is an invention. 
He swears it will revolutionize farming— 
that is, small farming. I have the general 
idea of it, but I haven’t seen it set up yet. 
It was ready a week ago, but there was some 
delay about a cable, or something concern- 
ing an adjustment.” 

“There’s billions in it—if it works,” 
Dick smiled, over the table. “Billions for 
the farmers of the world, and perhaps a 
trifle of royalty for me—if it works.” 

“But what is it?” O’Hay asked. “Music 
in the dairy barns to make the cows give 
down their milk more placidly?” 

“Every farmer his own plowman while 
sitting on his front porch,” Dick baffled 
back, ‘‘in fact, the labor-eliminating inter- 
mediate stage between soil production and 
sheer laboratory production of food. But 
wait till you see it. Gulhuss, this is where 
I kill my own business, if it works, for it 
will do away with the one horse of every 
ten-acre farmer between here and Jericho.” 

In ranch-machines and on saddle-animals 
the company was taken a mile beyond the 
dairy center, where a level field was fenced 
squarely off and contained, as Dick an- 
nounced, just precisely ten acres. 

“Behold,” he said, ‘‘the one-man-and- 
no-horse farm, where the farmer sits on the 
porch! Please imagine the porch.” 

In the center of the field was a stout steel 
pole, at least twenty feet in height and 
guyed very low. From a drum on top of the 
pole a thin wire cable ran to the extreme 
edge of the field and was attached to the 
steering-lever of a small gasoline tractor. 
About the tractor two mechanics fluttered. 
At command from Dick, they cranked the 
motor and started it on its way. 

“This is the porch,” Dick said. “Just 

imagine we’re all that future farmer, sitting 
in the shade and reading the morning paper 
while the manless, horseless plowing goes 
on.” 
Alone, unguided, the drum on the head 
of the pole in the center winding up the 
cable, the tractor, at the circumference per- 
mitted by the cable, turned a single furrow 
as it described a circle, or, rather, an inward 
trending spiral about the field. 

“No horse, no driver, no plowman, noth- 
ing but the farmer to crank the tractor and 
start it on its way,” Dick exulted, as the 
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uncanny mechanism turned up the brown 
soil and continued unguided, ever spiraling 
toward the field’s center. “Plow, harrow, 
roll, seed, fertilize, cultivate, harvest—all 
from the front porch. And where the 
farmer can buy juice from a power com- 
pany, all he or his wife will have to do is 
press the button, and he to his newspaper 
and she to her pie-crust.” 

‘‘ All you need, now, to make it absolutely 
perfect,” Graham praised, “is to square the 
circle.” 

“YVes,”’ Mr. Gulhuss agreed. “As it is, 
a circle in a square field loses some acreage.” 

Graham’s face advertised a mental- 
arithmetic trance for a minute, when he 
announced, 

“Loses, roughly, three acres out of every 
ten.” 

“Sure,” Dick concurred. “ But the farmer 
has to have his front porch somewhere 
on his ten acres. And the front porch 
represents the house, the barn, the chicken- 
yard, and the various outbuildings. Very 
well. Let him get tradition out of his 
mind, and, instead of building these things 
in the center of his ten acres, let him build 
them on the three acres of fringe. And let 
him plant his fruit- and shade-trees and 
berry bushes on the fringe. When you 
come to consider it, the traditionary 
method of erecting the buildings in the 
center of a rectangular ten acres compels 
him to plow around the center in broken 
rectangles.” 

Gulhuss nodded enthusiastically. 

“Sure. And there’s always the roadway 
from the center out to the county road or 
right of way. That breaks the efficiency of 
his plowing. Break ten acres into the conse- 
quent smaller rectangles, and it’s expensive 
cultivation.” 

“Wish navigation was as automatic,” 
was Captain Lester’s contribution. 

“Or portrait-painting,” laughed Rita 
Wainwright, with a significant glance at 
Mr. Deacon. 

“Or musical criticism,” Lute remarked, 
with no glance at all but with a pointedness 
of present company that brought from 
O’Hay, 

“Or just being a charming young 
woman.” 

“What price for the outfit?” Jeremy 
Braxton asked. 

“Right now, we could manufacture and 
lay down at a proper profit for five hun- 
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dred. If the thing came into general use, 
with up-to-date, large-sale, factory methods, 
three hundred. But, say five hundred—and 
write off fifteen per cent. for interest and 
constant, it would cost the farmer seventy 
dollars a year. What ten-acre farmer on 
two-hundred-dollar land who keeps books 
can keep a horse for seventy dollars a year? 
And, on top of that, it would save him in 
labor, personal or hired, at the abjectest 
minimum, two hundred dollars a year.” 

“But what guides it?” Rita asked. 

“The drum on the post. The drum is 
graduated for the complete radius—which 
took some tall figuring, I assure you—and 
the cable, winding around the drum and 
shortening, draws the tractor in toward 
the center.” 

“There are lots of objections to its gen- 
eral introduction, even among small farm- 
ers,’’ Gulhuss said. 

Dick nodded affirmation. 

“Sure,” he replied. “I have over forty, 
noted down and classified. And I’ve as 
many more for the machine itself. If the 
thing is a success, it will take a long time to 
perfect it and introduce it.” 

Graham found himself divided between 
watching the circling tractor and casting 
glances at the picture Paula Forrest was on 


‘her mount. It was her first day on The 


Fawn, which was the Palomina mare Hen- 
nessy had trained for her. Graham smiled 
with secret approval of her femininity; for 
Paula, whether she had designed her habit 
for the mare or had selected one most 
peculiarly appropriate, had achieved a 
triumph. 

In place of a riding-coat, for the afternoon 
was warm, she wore a tan-linen blouse with 
white turn-back collar. A short skirt, made 
like the lower part of a riding-coat, reached 
the knees, and from knees to entrancing 
little bespurred boots, tight riding-trousers 
showed. Skirt and trousers were of fawn- 
colored silk corduroy. Soft white gauntlets 
on her hands matched with the collar in the 
one emphasis of color. Her head was bare, 
the hair done tight and low around her ears 
and nape of neck. 

“‘T don’t see how you can keep such a skin 
and expose yourself to the sun this way,” 
Graham ventured, in mild criticism. 

“T don’t,” she smiled, with a dazzle of 
white teeth. ‘That is, I don’t expose my 
face this way more than a few times a year. 
I'd like to, because I love the sun-gold burn 
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in my hair; but I don’t dare a thorough 
tanning.” 

The mare frisked, and a breeze of air 
blew back a flap of skirt, showing an articu- 
late knee where the trouser leg narrowed 
tightly over it. Again Graham visioned the 
white round of knee pressed into the round 
muscles of the swimming Mountain Lad, 
as he noted the firm knee-grip on her pig- 
skin English saddle, quite new and fawn- 
colored to match costume and horse. 

When the magneto on the tractor went 
wrong, and the mechanics busied them- 
selves with it in the midst of the partly 
plowed field, the company, under Paula’s 
guidance, leaving Dick behind with his in- 
vention, resolved itself into a pilgrimage 
among the brood centers on the way to the 
swimming-tank. Mr. Crellin, the hog- 
manager, showed them Lady Isleton, who, 
with her prodigious, fat, recent progeny of 
eleven, won various naive encomiums, while 
Mr. Crellin warmly proclaimed at least four 
times, “And not a runt, not a runt, in the 
bunch!” 

Other glorious brood-sows, of Berkshire, 
Duroc-Jersey, and O. I. C. blood, they saw 
till they were wearied, and new-born kids 
and lambs, and rotund does and ewes. 
From center to center, Paula kept the tele- 


phones warning ahead of the party’s com-* 


ing, so that Mr. Manson waited to exhibit 
the great King Polo and his broad-back 
shorthorn harem, and the shorthorn harems 
of bulls that were only little less than King 
Polo in magnificence and record; and Park- 
man, the Jersey manager, was on hand, with 
staff of assistants, to parade Sensational 
Drake, Golden Jolly, Fontaine Royal, Ox- 
ford Master, and Karnak’s Fairy Boy— 
blue-ribbon bulls, all, and founders and 
scions of noble houses of butter-fat renown 
—and Rosaire Queen, Standy’s Dam, Gold- 
en Jolly’s Lass, Olga’s Pride, and Gertie of 
Maitlands—equally blue-ribboned and blue- 
blooded Jersey matrons in the royal realm 
of butter-fat; and Mr. Mendenhall, who 
had charge of the ’Shires, proudly exhibited 
a string of mighty stallions, led by the 
mighty Mountain Lad, and a longer string 
of matrons, headed by the Fotherington 
Princess of the silver whinny. Even old 
Alden Bessie, the Princess’s dam, retired to 
but part-day’s work, he sent for that they 
might render due honor to so notable a dam. 

As four o’clock approached, Donald 
Ware, not keen on swimming, returned in 
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one of the machines to the Big House, and 
Mr. Gulhuss remained to discuss ’Shires 
with Mr. Mendenhall. Dick was at the 
tank when the party arrived, and the girls 
were immediately insistent for the new song. 

“Tt isn’t exactly a new song,” Dick ex- 
plained, his gray eyes twinkling roguery, 
“‘and it’s not my song. It was sung in 
Japan before I was born, and, I doubt not, 
before Columbus discovered America. Also, 
it is a duet—a competitive duet, with forfeit- 
penalties attached. Paula will have to sing 
it with me. I'll teach you. Sit down there; 
that’s right. Now all the rest of you gather 
around and sit down.” 

Still in her riding-habit, Paula sat down 
on the concrete facing her husband, in the 
center of the sitting audience. Under his 
direction, timing her movements to his, she 
slapped her hands on her knees, slapped her 
palms together, and slapped her palms 
against his palms much in the fashion of 
the nursery-game of “‘kean porridge hot.” 
Then he sang the song, which was short and 
which she quickly picked up, singing it with 
him and clapping the accent. While the 
air of it was orientally catchy, it was 
chanted slowly, almost monotonously, but 
it was quickly provocative of excitement to 
the spectators. 

“‘Jong-keena, Jong-keena, 
Jong-jong, keena-keena, 
Yo-ko-ham-a, Nag-a-sak-i, 
Kobe-mar-o—hoy!” 

The last syllable, “hoy,” was uttered 
suddenly, explosively, and an octave and 
more higher than the pitch of the melody. 
At the same moment that it was uttered, 
Paula’s and Dick’s hands were abruptly 
shot toward each other’s, either clenched or 
open. The point of the game was that 
Paula’s hands, open or closed, at the in- 
stant of uttering “hoy,” should match 
Dick’s. Thus, the first time, she did match 
him, both his and her hands being closed; 
whereupon he took off his hat and tossed it 
into Lute’s lap. 

“‘My forfeit,” he explained. “Come on, 
Paula, again.” And again they sang and 
clapped: 

“‘Jong-keena, Jong-keena, 
Jong-jong, keena-keena, 
Yo-ko-ham-a, Nag-a-sak-i, 
Ko-be-mar-o—hoy!” 

This time, with the “hoy,” her hands 
were closed and his were open. 

“‘Forfeit—forfeit!” the girls cried. 











She looked her costume over with alarm, 
asking, ‘‘ What can I give?” 

“A hairpin,” Dick advised; and one of 
her turtle-shell hairpins joined his hat in 
Lute’s lap. 

“Bother it!” she exclaimed, when the last 
of her hairpins had gone the same way, 
she having failed seven time’ to Dick’s 
once. “I can’t see why I should be so slow 
and stupid. Besides, Dick, you’re too 
clever. I never could outguess you or out- 
anticipate you.” 

Again they sang the song. She lost, and, 
to Mrs. Tully’s shocked “ Paula!” she for- 
feited a spur, and threatened a boot when 
the remaining spur should be gone. A win- 
ning streak of three compelled Dick to give 
up his wrist-watch and both spurs. Then 
she lost her wrist-watch and the remaining 
spur. 

“‘* Jong-keena, Jong-keena,’” they began 
again, while Mrs. Tully remonstrated: 
“Now, Paula, you simply must stop this. 


Dick, you ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 


But Dick, emitting a triumphant, “hoy!” 
won, and' joined in the laughter as Paula 
took off one of her little boots and added it 
to the heap in Lute’s lap. 

“Tt’s all right, Aunt Martha,” Paula as- 
sured Mrs. Tully. ‘‘Mr. Ware’s not here, 
and he’s the only one who would be shocked. 
Come on, Dick! You can’t win every time.” 

“* Jong-keena, Jong-keena,’”’ she chanted 
on with her husband. 

The repetition, at first slow, had acceler- 
ated steadily, so that now they fairly rip- 
pled through with it, while their slapping, 
striking palms made a continuous patter. 
The exercise and excitement had added to 
the sun’s action on her skin, so that her 
laughing face was all a rosy glow. 

Evan Graham, a silent spectator, was 
aware of hurt and indignity. He knew the 
“* Jong-keena”’ of old time from the geishas 
of the tea-houses of Nippon, and, despite 
the unconventionality that ruled the For- 
rests and the Big House, he experienced 
shock in that Paula should take part in such 
a game. It did not enter his head, at the 
moment, that he would have been merely 
curious to see how far the madness would go 
had the player been Lute or Ernestine or 
Rita. Not till afterward did he realize that 
his concern and sense of outrage were due 
to the fact that the player was Paula, and 
that, therefore, she was bulking bigger in 
his imagination than he was conscious of. 
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What he was conscious of, at the moment, 
was that he was growing angry and that he 
had deliberately to check himself from pro- 
testing. 

By this time, Dick’s cigarette-case and 
matches and Paula’s second boot, belt, 
skirt-pin, and wedding-ring had joined the 
mound of forfeits. Mrs. Tully, her face set 
in Stoic resignation, was silent. 

“*Jong-keena, Jong-keena,’” Paula 
laughed and sang on, and Graham heard 
Ernestine laugh to Bert, 

“T don’t see what she can spare next.” 

“Well, you know her,” he heard Bert 
answer. “She’s game once she gets started, 
and it certainly looks like she’s started.” 

“*Hoy!’” Paula and Dick cried simul- 
taneously, as they thrust out their hands. 

But Dick’s were closed, and hers were 
open. Graham watched her vainly quest 
her person for the consequent forfeit. 

“Come on, Lady Godiva!” Dick com- 
manded. “You hae sung; you hae danced; 
now pay the piper.” 

“Ts the man a fool?” was Graham’s 
thought. 

“Well,” Paula sighed, her fingers playing 
with the fastenings of her blouse, “if I 
must, I must.” 

Raging inwardly, Graham averted his 
gaze, and kept it averted. There was a 
pause, in which he knew everybody must be 
hanging on what she would do next. Then 
came a giggle from Ernestine, a burst of 
laughter from all, and, “A frame-up!” from 
Bert that overcame Graham’s resoluteness. 
He looked quickly. The Little Lady’s 
blouse was off, and, from the waist up, she 
appeared in her swimming-suit. It was 
evident that she had dressed over it for the 
ride. 

“Come on, Lute—you next!” Dick was 
challenging. 

But Lute, not similarly prepared for 
“Jong-keena,” blushingly led the retreat of 
the girls to the dressing-rooms. 

Graham watched Paula poise at the 
forty-foot top of the diving-scaffold and 
swan-dive beautifully into the tank; heard 
Bert’s admiring “Oh, you Annette Keller- 
man!” and, still chagrined by the trick that 
had threatened to outrage him, fell to won- 
dering about the wonder-woman, the Little 
Lady of the Big House, and how she had 
happened so wonderfully to be. As he 
fetched down the length of tank under 
water, moving with leisurely strokes and 
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with open eyes watching the shoaling bot- 
tom, it came to him that he did not know 
anything about her. She was Dick For- 
rest’s wife—that was all he knew. How 
she had been born, how she had lived, how 
and where her past had been—of all this 
he knew nothing. 

Ernestine had told him that Lute and 
she were half-sisters of Paula. That was one 
bit of data at any rate. (Warned by the 
increasing brightness of the bottom that he 
had nearly reached the end of the tank, and 
recognizing Dick’s and Bert’s legs inter- 
twined in what must be a wrestling-bout, 
Graham turned about, still under water, and 
swam back a score or so of feet.) There was 
that Mrs. Tully, whom Paula had addressed 
as “Aunt Martha.” Was she truly an aunt? 
Or was she a courtesy-aunt through sister- 
hood with the mother of Lute and Ernestine? 

He broke surface, was hailed by the others 
to join in bull-in-the-ring; in which strenu- 
ous sport, for the next half-hour, he was 
compelled more than once to marvel at the 
litheness and agility as well as strategy of 
Paula in her successful efforts at escaping 
through the ring. Concluding the game 
through weariness, breathing hard, the en- 
tire party raced the length of the tank and 
crawled out to rest in the sunshine in a circle 
about Mrs. Tully. Soon there was more 
fun afoot, and Paula was contending impos- 
sible things with Mrs. Tully. 

“Now, Aunt Martha, just because you 
never learned to swim is no reason for you to 
take such a position. I am a real swimmer, 
and I tell you I can dive right into the tank 
here and stay under for ten minutes.” 

“Nonsense, child!”’ Mrs. Tully beamed. 
“Your father, when he was young, a great 
deal younger than you, my dear, could stay 
under water longer than any other man; and 
his record, as I know, was three minutes 
and forty seconds, for I held the watch 
myself and kept the time when he won 
against Harry Selby on a wager.” 

“Oh, I know my father was some man in 
his time,” Paula swaggered; “but times 
have changed. If I had the old dear here 
right now, in a!l his youthful excellence, 
I’d drown him if he tried to stay under 
water with me. Ten minutes? Of course 
I can do ten minutes. And I will. You 
hold the watch, Aunt Martha, and time me. 
Why, it’s as easy as——” 

“Shooting fish in a bucket,” Dick com- 
pleted for her. 
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Paula climbed to the platform above the 
spring-board. 

“Time me when I’m in the air,” she said. 

“Make your turn and a half,” Dick 
called. 

She nodded, smiled, and simulated a 
prodigious effort at filling her lungs to their 
utmost capacity. Graham watched, en- 
chanted. A diver himself, he had rarely 
seen the turn and a half attempted by 
women other than professionals. Her wet 
suit of light-blue-and-green silk clung 
closely to her, showing the lines of her justly 
proportioned body. With what appeared to 
be an agonized gulp for the last cubic inch 
of air her lungs could contain, she sprang 
up, out, and down, her body vertical and 
stiff, her legs straight, her feet close together 
as they impacted on the spring-board end. 
Flung into the air by the board, she doubled 
her body into a ball, made a complete revo- 
lution, then straightened out in perfect 
diver’s form, and, in a perfect dive, with 
scarcely a ripple, entered the water. 

“A Toledo blade would have made more 
splash,” was Graham’s verdict. 

“Tf only Icould dive like that!” Ernestine 
breathed her admiration. ‘But I never 
shall. Dick says diving is a matter of tim- 
ing, and that’s why Paula does it so terribly 
well. She’s got the sense of time——” 

“And of abandon,” Graham added. 

“Of willed abandon,” Dick qualified. 

“Of relaxation by effort,” Graham agreed. 
“‘T’ve never seen a professional do so perfect 
a turn and a half.” 

“And I’m prouder of it than she is,” 
Dick proclaimed. “You see, I taught her, 
though I confess it was an easy task. She 
coordinates almost effortlessly. And that, 
along with her will and sense of time—why, 
her first attempt was better than fair!” 

“Paula is a remarkable woman,” Mrs. 
Tully said proudly, her eyes fluttering be- 
tween the second-hand of the watch and 
the unbroken surface of the pool. “Women 
never swim so well as men. But she does. 
Three minutes and forty seconds! She’s 
beaten her father!” 

“But she won’t stay under any five min- 
utes, much less ten,” Dick solemnly stated. 
“She'll burst her lungs first.”’ 

At four minutes, Mrs. Tully began to 
show excitement and to look anxiously from 
face to face. Captain Lester, not in the 
secret, scrambled to his feet with an oath 
and dived into the tank. 











“Something has happened,” Mrs. Tully 
said, with controlled quietness. ‘‘She hurt 
herself on that dive. Go in after her, you 
men!” 

But Graham and Bert and Dick, meeting 
under water, gleefully grinned and squeezed 
hands. Dick made signs for them to follow, 
and led the way through the dark-shadowed 
water into the crypt, where, treading water, 
they joined Paula in subdued whisperings 
and gigglings. 

“Just came to make sure you were all 
right,” Dick explained. “And now we’ve 
got to beat it. You first, Bert. I'll 
follow Evan.” 

And, one by one, they went down through 
the dark water and came up on the surface 
of the pool. By this time, Mrs. Tully was 
on her feet at the edge of the tank. 

“Tf I thought this was one of your tricks, 
Dick Forrest!’ she began. 

But Dick, paying no attention, acting 
preternaturally calmly, was directing the 
men loudly enough for her to hear. 

“We've got to make this systematic, 
fellows. You, Bert, and you, Evan, join 
with me. We start at this end, five feet 
apart, and search the bottom across. Then 
move along and repeat it back.” 

“Don’t exert yourselves, gentlemen!” 
Mrs. Tully called, beginning to laugh. “As 
for you, Dick, you come right out. I want 
to box your ears.” 

“Take care of her, you girls!” 
shouted. “She’s got hysterics.” 

“T haven’t, but I will have,” she laughed. 

“But dash it all, madam, this is no laugh- 
ing-matter!” Captain Lester spluttered 
breathlessly, as he prepared for another 
trip to explore the bottom. 

‘“‘Are you on, Aunt Martha, really and 
truly on?” Dick asked, after the valiant 
mariner had gone down. 

Mrs. Tully nodded. 

“But keep it up, Dick; you’ve got one 
dupe. Elsie Coghlan’s mother told me 
about it in Honolulu last year.” 

Not until eleven minutes had elapsed did 
the smiling face of Paula break the surface. 
Simulating exhaustion, she slowly crawled 
out and sank down panting near her aunt. 
Captain Lester, really exhausted by his 
strenuous exertions at rescue, studied 
Paula keenly, then marched to the nearest 
pillar and meekly bumped his head three 
times against the concrete. 

“T’m afraid I didn’t stay down ten min- 


Dick 
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“But I wasn’t much 
under that, was I, Aunt Martha?”’ 

“You weren’t much under, at all,’’ Mrs. 
Tully replied, “if it’s my opinion you were 


utes,” Paula said. 


asking. I’m surprised that you are even 
wet. There, there; breathe naturally, 
child! The play-acting is unnécessary. I 


remember, when I was a young girl travel- 
ing in India, there was a school of fakirs 
who leaped into deep wells and stayed down 
much longer than you, child, much longer 
indeed.” 

“You knew!” Paula charged. 

“But you didn’t know I did,” her aunt 
retorted. ‘And therefore your conduct 
was criminal. When you consider a woman 
of my age, with my heart a 

“And with your blessed, brass-tack 
head!” Paula cried. 

“For two apples I’d box your ears.” 

“And for one apple I’d hug you, wet as 
I am,” Paula laughed back. ‘* Anyway, we 
did fool Captain Lester, didn’t we, Cap- 
tain?” 

“Don’t speak to me,” that doughty 
mariner muttered darkly. “I’m busy with 
myself, meditating what form my vengeance 
shall take. As for you, Mr. Dick Forrest, 
I’m divided between blowing up your dairy 
or hamstringing the Mountain Lad. Maybe 
T’lldo both. In the mean time, I am going 
out to kick that mare you ride.” 





Dick on The Outlaw, and Paula on The 
Fawn, rode back side by side to the Big 
House. 

“How do you like Graham?” he asked. 

“Splendid,” was her reply; ‘he’s your 
type, Dick. He’s universal, like you, and 
he’s got the same world-marks branded on 
him—the Seven Seas, the books, and all the 
rest. He’s an artist, too, and pretty well 
all-around. And he’s good fun. Have you 
noticed his smile? It’s irresistible.” 

‘And he’s got his serious scars, as well,” 
Dick nodded concurrence. 

‘““Yes—right in the corners of the eyes. 
Just after he has smiled, you'll see them 
come. They’re not tired marks exactly, but 
rather the old eternal questions: Why? 
What for? What’s it worth? What’s it all 
about?” 

And bringing up the rear of the cavalcade, 
Ernestine and Graham talked. 


“Dick’s deep,” she was saying. ‘‘ You 
don’t know him any too well. He’s dread- 
fully deep. I know him a little. Paula 
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knows him a lot. But very few others ever 
got under the surface of him. He’s a real 
philosopher, and he has the control of a 
stoic or an Englishman, and he can play-act 
to fool the world.” 

At the long hitching-rails under the oaks, 
where the dismounting party gathered, 
Paula was in gales of laughter. 

““Go on, go on,” she urged Dick; ‘more, 
more.” 

““She’s been accusing me of exhausting 
my vocabulary in naming the house-boys 
by my system,” he explained. 

“And he’s given me at least forty more 
names in a minute and a half. Go on, Dick; 
more.” 

“Then,” he said, striking a chant, “we 
can have Oh Sin and Oh Pshaw, Oh Sing 
and Oh Song, Oh Sung and Oh Sang, Oh 
Last and Oh Least, Oh Ping and Oh Pong, 
Oh Some, Oh More, and Oh Most, Oh 
Naught and Oh Nit r 

And Dick jingled away into the house, 
still chanting his extemporized directory. 


XVII 


A WEEK Of dissatisfaction and restlessness 
ensued for Graham. Torn between belief 
that his business was to leave the Big 
House on the first train and desire to see, 
and see more, of Paula, to be with her, and 
to be more with her, he succeeded in neither 
leaving nor in seeing as much of her as 
during the first days of his visit. 

At first, and for the five days that he 
lingered, the young violinist monopolized 
nearly her entire time of visibility. Often 
Graham strayed into the music-room, and, 
quite neglected by the pair, sat for moody 
half-hours listening to their ‘‘work.” They 
were oblivious of his presence, either 
flushed and absorbed with the passion of 
their music or wiping their foreheads and 
chatting and laughing companionably in 
pauses to rest. That the young musician 
loved her with an ardency that was almost 
painful was patent to Graham; but what 
hurt him was the abandon of devotion with 
which she sometimes looked at Ware after 
he had done something exceptionally fine. 
In vain Graham tried to tell himself that 
all this was mental on her part—purely de- 
lighted appreciation of the other’s artistry. 
Nevertheless, being man, it hurt, and con- 
tinued to hurt until he could no longer 
suffer himself to remain. 
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Once, chancing into the room at the end 
of a Schumann song and just after Ware 
had departed, Graham found Paula still 
seated at the piano, an expression of rapt 
dreaming on her face. She regarded him 
almost unrecognizingly, gathered herself 
mechanically together, uttered an absent- 
minded commonplace or so, and left the 
room. Despite his vexation and hurt, 
Graham tried to think it mere artist- 
dreaming on her part, a listening to the 
echo of the just played music in her soul. 
But women were curious creatures, he could 
not help moralizing, and were prone to lose 
their hearts most strangely and inconse- 
quentially. Might it not be that by his 
very music this youngster of a man was 
charming the woman of her? 

With the departure of Ware, Paula For- 
rest retired almost completely into her pri- 
vate wing behind the door without a knob. 
Nor-did this seem unusual, Graham gleaned 
from the household. 

“Paula is a woman who finds herself very 
good company,” Ernestine explained, “‘and 
she often goes in for periods of aloneness, 
when Dick is the only person who sees her.” 

“Which is not flattering to the rest of the 
company,” Graham smiled. 

“Which makes her such good company 
whenever she is in company,” Ernestine 
retorted. 

The driftage through the Big House was 
decreasing. A few new guests, on business 
or friendship, continued to come, but more 
departed. Under Oh Joy and his Chinese 
staff, the Big House ran so frictionlessly 
and so perfectly that entertainment of 
guests seemed little part of the host’s 
duties. The guests largely entertained 
themselves and one another. Dick rarely 
appeared, even for a moment, until lunch. 
And Paula, now carrying out her seclusion 
program, never appeared before dinner. 

“Rest-cure,” Dick laughed, one noon, 
and challenged Graham to a tournament 
with boxing-gloves, singlesticks, and foils. 

“And now’s the time,” he told Graham, 
as they breathed between bouts, “for you 
to tackle your book. I’m only one of the 
many who are looking forward to reading 
it, and I’m looking forward hard. Got a let- 
ter from Havely yesterday. He mentioned 
it, and wondered how far along you were.”’ 

So Graham, in his tower room, arranged 
his notes and photographs, schemed out the 
work, and plunged into the opening chap- 
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ters. So immersed did he become that his 
nascent interest in Paula might have lan- 
guished had it not been for meeting her each 
evening at dinner. Then, too, until Ernest- 
ine and Lute left for Santa Barbara, there 
were afternoon swims and rides and motor- 
trips to the pastures of the Miramar Hills 
and the upland ranges of the Anselmo 
Mountains. Other trips they made, some- 
times accompanied by Dick, to his great 
dredgers working in the Sacramento basin, 
or his dam building on the Little Coyote 
and Los Cuatos creeks, or to his five- 
thousand-acre colony of twenty-acre farm- 
ers, where he was trying to enable two 
hundred and fifty heads of families, along 
with their families, to make good on the soil. 

That Paula sometimes went for long soli- 
tary rides, Graham knew, and, once, he 
caught her dismounting from The Fawn at 
the hitching-rails. 

“Don’t you think you are spoiling that 
mare for riding in company?” he twitted. 

Paula laughed and shook her head. 

“Well, then,” he asserted stoutly, “I’m 
spoiling for a ride with you.” 

“There’s Lute and Ernestine and Bert— 
and all the rest.” 

“This is new country,” he contended. 
‘And one learns country through the people 
who know it. I’ve seen it through the eyes 
of Lute and Ernestine and all the rest; but 
there is a lot I haven’t seen and which I can 
see only through your eyes.” 

“A pleasant theory,” she evaded. 
a sort of landscape vampirism.” 

“But without the ill effects of vampir- 
ism,” he urged quickly. 

Her answer was slow in coming. Her look 
into his eyes was frank and straight, and he 
could guess her words were weighed and 
gaged. 

“T don’t know about that,” was all she 
said finally; but his fancy leaped at the 
several words, ranging and conjecturing 
their possible connotations. 

“But we have so much we might be saying 
to each other,” he tried again. ‘So much 
we—ought to be saying to each other.” 

“So I apprehend,” she answered quietly; 
and again that frank, straight look accom- 
panied her speech. 

So she did apprehend—the thought of it 
was flame to him, but his tongue was not 
quick enough to serve him to escape the 
cool, provoking laugh a as she turned into 
the house. 
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Still the company of the Big House 
thinned. Paula’s aunt, Mrs. Tully, much 
to Graham’s disappointment (for he had 
expected to learn from her much that he 
wanted to know of Paula), had gone after 
only a several days’ stay. There was vague 
talk of her return for a longer stay; but, 
just back from Europe, she declared herself 
burdened with a round of duty-visits which 
must be performed before her pleasure- 
visiting began. 

O’Hay, the critic, had been compelled to 
linger several days in order to live down the 
disastrous culmination of the musical raid 
made upon him by the philosophers. The 
idea and the trick had been Dick’s. Com- 
bat had joined early in the evening, when 
a seeming chance remark of Ernestine’s had 
enabled Aaron Hancock to fling the first 
bomb into the thick of O’Hay’s deepest con- 
victions. Dar Hyal,a willing and eager ally, 
had charged around the flank with his 
blastic theory of music and taken O’Hay 
in reverse. And the battle had raged until 
the hot-headed Irishman, beside himself 
with the grueling the pair of skilled logom- 


achists were giving him, accepted with 


huge relief the kindly invitation of Terrence 
McFane to retire with him to the tran- 
quillity and repose of the stag-room, where, 
over a soothing high-ball and far from the 
barbarians, the two of them could have a 
heart-to-heart talk on real music. At two 
in the morning, wild-eyed and befuddled, 
O’Hay had been led to bed by the upright- 
walking and unshakably steady Terrence. 

‘Never mind,” Ernestine had told O’Hay 
later, with a twinkle in her eye that made 
him guess the plot. “It was only to be ex- 
pected. Those rattle-brained philosophers 
would drive even a saint to drink.” 

“T thought you were safe in Terrence’s 
hands,” had been Dick’s mock apology— 
“a pair of Irishmen, you know. I'd forgot 
Terrence was case-hardened. Do you 
know—after he said good-night to you, he 
came up to me for a yarn. And he was 
steady asa rock. He mentioned casually of 
having had several sips, so I—I—never 
dreamed—er—that he had _indisposed 
you.” 

When Lute and Ernestine departed for 
Santa Barbara, Bert Wainwright and his 
sister remembered their long-neglected 
home in Sacramento. A pair of painters, 
protégés of Paula, arrived the same day. 
But they were little in evidence, spending 
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long days in the hills with a trap and driver, 
and smoking long pipes in the stag-room. 

The free-and-easy life of the Big House 
went on in its frictionless way. Dick 
worked. Graham worked. Paula main- 
tained her seclusion. The sages from the 
madrofio grove strayed in for wordy dinners 
—and wordy evenings, except when Paula 
played for them. Automobile-parties, from 
Sacramento, Wickenberg, and other valley 
towns, continued to drop in unexpectedly, 
but never to the confusion of Oh Joy and 
the house-boys, whom Graham saw, on 
occasion, with twenty minutes’ warning, 
seat a score of unexpected guests to a per- 
fect dinner. And there were even nights— 
rare ones—when only Dick and Graham 
and Paula sat at dinner, and when, after- 
ward, the two men yarned for an hour be- 
fore an early bed, while she played soft 
things to herself or disappeared earlier 
than they. 

But one moonlight evening, when the 
Masons and Wombolds arrived in force, 
Graham found himself out when every 
bridge-table was made up. Paula was at 
the piano. As he approached, he caught 
the quick expression of pleasure in her eyes 
at sight of him, which as quickly vanished. 
She made a slight movement as if to rise, 
which did not escape his notice any more 
than did her quiet mastery of the impulse 
that left her seated. 

She was immediately herself as he had 
always seen her—although it was little 
enough he had seen of her, he thought, as he 
talked whatever came into his head, and 
rummaged among her songs with her. Now 
one and now another song he tried with her, 
subduing his high baritone to her light 
soprano with such success as to win cries 
of “‘More”’ from the bridge-players. 

“Yes; I am positively aching to be out 
again over the world with Dick,” she told 
him, in a pause. “If we could only start 
to-morrow! But Dick can’t start yet. He’s 
in too deep with too many experiments and 
adventures on the ranch here. Why, what 
do you think he’s up to now? As if he did 
not have enough on his hands, he’s going 
to revolutionize the sales-end, or, at least, 
the California and Pacific Coast portion of 
it, by making the buyers come to the 
ranch.” 

“But they do do that,” Graham said. 
“The first man I met here was a buyer 
from Idaho.” 
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“Oh, but Dick means as an institution, 
you know—to make them come en masse at 
a stated time. Not simple auction-sales, 
either, though he says he will bait them with 
a bit of that to excite interest. It will be an 
annual fair, to last three days, in which he 
will be the only exhibitor. He’s spending 
half his mornings now in conference with 
Mr. Agar and Mr. Pitts. Mr. Agar is his 
sales-manager, and Mr. Pitts his showman.” 

She sighed and rippled her fingers along 
the keyboard. 

“But, oh, if only we could get away— 
Timbuktu, Mokpo, or Jericho!” 

“Don’t tell me you’ve ever been to 
Mokpo!” Graham laughed. 

She nodded. 

“Cross my heart, solemnly hope to die. 
It was with Dick in the All Away and in the 
long ago. It might almost be said we honey- 
mooned in Mokpo.” 

And while Graham exchanged reminis- 
cences of Mokpo with her, he cudgeled his 
brain to try and decide whether her con- 
tinual reference to her husband was 
deliberate. 

“T should imagine you found it such a 
paradise here,” he was saying. 

“T do; Ido,” she assured him, with what 
seemed unnecessary vehemence. “But I 
don’t know what’s come over me lately. 
I feel it imperative to be up and away. The 
spring fret, I suppose—the red gods and 
their medicine. And if only Dick didn’t 
insist on working his head off and getting 
tied down with projects! Do you know— 
in all the years of our marriage, the only 
really serious rival I have ever had has 
been this ranch. He’s pretty faithful, and 
the ranch 7s. his first love. He had it all 
planned and started before he ever met me 
or knew I existed.” 

“Here; let us try this together,” Graham 
said abruptly, placing the song on the rack 
before him. 

“Oh, but it’s the ‘Gipsy Trail,’” she pro- 
tested. “It will only make my mood 
worse.” And she hummed: 


“Follow the Romany patteran 
West to the sinking sun, 
Till the junk sails lift through the homeless drift, 
And the East and the West are one.” 


“What is the Romany patteran?” she 
broke off to ask. 

“In a way, the patteran is speech,” he 
answered. “But it always says one thing: 
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‘This way I have passed.’ Two sprigs, 
crossed in certain ways and left upon the 
trail, compose the patteran. But they must 
always be of different trees or shrubs. Thus, 
on the ranch here, a patteran could be 
made of manzanita and madrojio, of oak 
and spruce, of buckeye and alder, of red- 
wood and laurel, of huckleberry and lilac. 
It is a sign of Gipsy comrade to Gipsy 
comrade, of Gipsy lover to Gipsy lover.” 
And he hummed: 


“Back to the road again, again, 
Out of a clear sea track; 
Follow the cross of the Gipsy trail, 
Over the world and back.” 


She nodded comprehension, looked for a 
moment with troubled eyes down the long 
room to the card-players, caught herself 
in her momentary absentness, and said 
quickly: 

“Heaven knows there’s a lot of Gipsy in 
some of us! I have more than full share. 
In spite of his bucolic proclivities, Dick is a 
born Gipsy. And from what he has told of 
you, you are hopelessly one.” 

“« After all, the white man is the real Gipsy, 
the king Gipsy,” Graham propounded. ‘“ He 
has wandered wider, wilder, and with less 
equipments than any Gipsy. The Gipsy 
has followed in his trails, but never made 
trail for him— Come; let us try it.” 

And as they sang the reckless words to 
their merry, careless lilt, he looked down at 
her and wondered—wondered at her, at 
himself. This was no place for him by this 
woman’s side, under her husband’s rooftree. 
Yet here he was, and he should have gone 
days before. After the years, he was just 
getting acquainted with himself. This was 
enchantment, madness. He should tear 
himself away at once. He had known en- 
chantments and madnesses before, and had 
torn himself away. Had he softened with 
the years, he questioned himself, or was 
this a profounder madness than he had ex- 
perienced? This meant the violation of 
dear things—things so dear—so jealously 
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cherished and guarded in his secret life that 
never yet had they suffered violation. 

And still he did not tear himself away. He 
stood there beside her, looking down on her 
brown crown of hair, glinting gold and bronze, 
and bewitchingly curling into tendrils above 
her ears, singing a song that was fire to-him 
—that must be fire to her, she being what 
she was, and feeling what she had already, in 
flashes, half unwittingly hinted ta him. 

‘She is a witch, and her voice is not the 
least of her witchery,” he thought, as her 
voice, so richly a woman’s voice, so essen- 
tially Aer voice in contradistinction to all 
women’s voices in the world, sang and 
throbbed in his ear. And he knew, beyond 
shade of doubt, that she felt some touch of 
this madness that afflicted him, that she 
sensed, as he sensed, that the man and the 
woman were met. 

They thrilled together as they sang, and the 
thought and the sure knowledge of it added 
fuel to his own madness till his voice warmed 
unconsciously to the daring of the last lines, 
as, voices and thrills blending, they sang: 


“The wild hawk to the wind-swept sky, 

The deer to the wholesome wold, 

And the heart of a man to the heart of a maid 
As it was in the days of old. 

The heart of a man to the heart of a maid, 
Light of my tents be fleet, 

Morning waits at the end of the world, 
And the world is all at our feet.” 


He looked for her to iook up as the last 
notes died away, but she remained quiet a 
moment, her eyes bent on the keys. And 
then the face that was turned to his was the 
face of the Little Lady of the Big House, 
the mouth smiling mischievously, the eyes 
filled with roguery, as she said: 

“Let us go and devil Dick—he’s losing. 
I’ve never seen him lose his temper at cards, 
but he gets ridiculously blue after a long 
siege of losing. 

‘“‘And he does love gambling,” she con- 
tinued, as she led the way to the tables. 


““Tt’s one of his modes of relaxing. It does 


him good.” 


The next instalment of The Little Lady of the Big House will appear in the September issue. 
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Booth Tarkington’s next Penrod story, 
**Part Panther or Something,’’ 
will appear in September Cosmopolitan. 
Illustrated by Worth Brehm 
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A Débutante to Her Mother 


Glory Van Elsten certainly puts a pretty stiff proposition up to her mother when she asks 


her to understand the severe arraignment of the life from which the girl, by a miracle, has 
escaped. And don’t you think she is a little too gentle with the mother herself, who saw 
that her daughter was well schooled in worldly things but knew nothing of the real mean- 
ing of life? Here is just where the trouble lay—in a woman of the “idle rich,” whose want 
of all serious occupation led to vicious selfishness and that, in turn, to the shameless shirking of 


the most sacred of human responsibilities. 


Mrs. Van Elsten undoubtedly believed that she 


was giving her daughter every preparation for what, according to her lights, would be a splendid 
social career, and the pity of it is that she never will see the tremendous wrong she did the 


XTRACT from the New York 


Gossip: 





The smart set are in a great state of 
excitement over the runaway match of Miss Glory 
Van Elsten with her chauffeur, Tom Moore. The 
young couple went off to , at seven o’clock 
in the morning, and were married. 

They are supposed to be now living on a ranch in 
the West, and it is said that Mrs. Van Elsten has 
cut her daughter off and will not see her again. 





THE Moore RANCH, 
Omaha. 
June 12, 19— 
DEAR MAMMA: 

Isn’t it terrible? I don’t seem to think 
at all about how you will feel. That’s a 
dreadful thing for a daughter to say to her 
mother, isn’t it? I am thinking how I wish 
you could feel. Just now, all I seem to 
care for is to be away—very far away— 
and just forget everything but Tom. 

Well, if you can look at it honestly, 
mamma, you may understand how I can 
say just this. 

Tom is everything tome. Mamma, what 
have you been? Once or twice, as I was 
running away with Tom—just once or 
twice—I thought, “What will mamma 
say?” and I crushed back the thought. 
““Mamma’s lived her life; why shouldn’t I 
live mine?” But, for some reason or other, 
the thought came back. It’s funny, mam- 
ma, but I’m the one that seems to feel she 
has a responsibility—I toward you; and, 
as far as I can tell, it’s the first feeling of 
responsibility there’s been at all. 


girl, or be thankful that she saved herself from an existence of uselessness and unhappiness. 


By Marie Van Vorst 


Illustrated by 





George Gibbs 





It seems an ungrateful return for the 
thousands of dollars spent on me—doesn’t 
it?-—for my smart clothes, and my smart 
education, and my coming-out ball, and for 
my motor and ponies and jewels. Well, 
mamma, the motor and the ponies and the 
jewels are there. As far as the education 
is concerned, I can read and write and 
speak French, because of Mademoiselle, 
and German, because of Fraulein. Friu- 
lein was wonderful. She told me stories— 
the only ones I ever heard. She taught me 
German prayers—the only ones I ever 
knew. And she used to cry over romantic 
things—almost the only tears I ever saw 
shed. I remember that you said she was 
“all gush and nonsense,” and that she had 
too much heart; and perhaps, if this 
hadn’t happened, I should have gone on 
thinking that there was such a thing in the 
world as having too much heart. 

Tam not taking away much education with 
me, mamma—you don’t have to study at 
Miss Burtie’s school. And I’ve left the 
other things. It’s too bad—isn’t it?— 
that what I am taking away with me some 
one else has given me. I can’t feel that I’ve 
stolen it from anyone. I am going away 
just myself—almost as though I were 
born over again. And what I am now, 
something else has made me. It seems 
ungrateful, but I want to leave everything 
but this new self behind. 

You'll be horribly shocked at what I’ve 
done, but it will be a wonderful subject for 
gossip and conversation. Just think what 
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the papers will say! A new excitement is at 
a high premium, isn’t it? Everybody’s 
so bored in your set. I can hear you say, 
“To think of my own child!” 

Mamma, I’ve never had any childhood. 

Tom can give me almost everything. 
(Heavens, how you will exclaim at that, 
“Give you everything, on a salary of a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month!””) Every- 
thing but my childhood. That, only a 
father and mother can give. 

Mother, hotels aren’t any place to bring 
up little children in. I can hear Mademoi- 
selle say to one of her friends that she was 
a connoisseur of bad food—we had so many 
different kinds! One of our favorite games 
was counting up the different beds we slept 
in in one year. When I was eight years old, 
I had made ten ocean voyages. (I was 
awiully proud of it.) I can see myself 
watching out of windows on the Champs 
Elysées, out of the windows of the Ritz, in 
London, out of windows on Unter den 
Linden—watching for some figure that 
might look like a mother. 

And the children were always changing. 
I couldn’t keep up my little friendships, 
because no little girl I knew traveled so 
hard or so fast. I outstripped them all. 
That spirit of motion and excitement—that 
going on and on, faster and faster—was 
developed in me, and that’s why I wanted 
a motor of my own, to drive it myself, and 
to drive all the time, on and on 





I never came up to anything you 
wanted, mummy, did I? I wasn’t as smart 
as you wanted, and I was shy and reserved, 
and you never had time to find out what was 
behind it. For a long time I was a frump, 
but you don’t know how I worshiped you. 

A little girl said to me once: ‘You 
oughtn’t to have a young mother. Mothers 
aren’t young.” But I was proud that you 
were so lovely to look at. Your maid said 
you were the smartest woman in the hotel 
always, and Mademoiselle called you 
“chic.” And when you used to come in, 
where I sat at supper with a napkin round 
my neck—always opposite a Fraulein or a 
Mademoiselle—and stood there in your ball 
dress and spoke a few words of direction to 
her and nodded to me—why, I used to 
ache—and you never knew! 

I am not judging you, mother. 


IT had 


everything in the world—everything but 
just one thing that counts. 
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I don’t believe you could understand 
what I have gone away for; but, then, you 
don’t know what I have gone away from, 
and it’s going to surprise you terribly when 
I tell you. 


Miss Burtie’s school turned my head. 

It didn’t turn my head in the way you 
think I mean.. It didn’t turn my head so 
that I was degenerating into a common 
creature, fitted only to be the wife of a 
laboring man. Mummy, it almost turned 
my head so that I couldn’t be the wife of a 
good laboring man. 

There are lots of good schools, and lots of 
good girls; only I happened to go to the 
wrong school. 

Not that I have any reason to suppose 
that you would mind, mummy, that I 
smoked and painted and rouged and pow- 
dered. You do all these things. But, you 
know, fifteen is awfully young to begin 
doing it. I am only nineteen now, and I’ve 
painted and powdered and rouged for 
nearly four years, more or less. It’s awful 
for the complexion. I know enough about 
it now to know that if you stopped doing it, 
mother, your skin would be no good at all. 
I’ve stopped now; I never shall again. So 
I stand a chance of saving my skin. The 
rouge is bad for it, and the powder clogs 
the pores. 

And as for smoking—well, until very 
lately ten or fifteen cigarettes a day was my 
score, and that’s round about the average. 
Of course you knew I smoked, but I don’t 
think you guessed how much, or how much 
we all did. 

You didn’t know anything about Miss 
Burtie’s school when you sent me there, 
did you, mummy? I don’t think you ever 
saw any of the people who were to teach me 
what I was supposed to know. And, you 
see, you were at Palm Beach all that first 
winter, while I lived at the hotel with 
Fraulein and went to school every day—or 
at least part of the day, for lots of times 
two or three of us calmly never went at all. 
You mustn’t blame Fraulein, if you ever 
see her again. Poor dear, she didn’t know! 
And I gave her so much of my pocket-money 
that her head was turned. And she had a 
young man in Germany to whom she sent 
all her own savings, and I bought her off. 
Lots of the girls do it. 

Over and over again, when I was sup- 
posed to be skating or at my music-lesson, 








And that night, at my ball, when three of the men were so drunk that they couldn't dance 
properly, it wasn't even a shock to me 
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I was smoking and dancing up-town with a 
lot of us, and coming home in a taxi with 
some one of the young men we met there. 
And lots of the men, mamma, are in our set, 
and they know! 


I was very fond of my last father. You 
see, I’ve had three: my own, whom I can’t 
remember (I was only four when he died); 
then it’s rather hazy when you were the 
Countess de Mun, for I was still quite little 
and so much alone with Mademoiselle in 
Berlin; but I /oved Major Van Elsten. Why 
did you divorce him, mummy? However, 
that’s none of my business. He was a sport, 
and so awfully decent and kind. We were 
pals, and I liked calling him “daddy.” 
And I know that he would have liked Tom. 
I’ve written him a letter to his club, just 
telling him what I’ve done. I hope you 
don’t mind. He was awfully decent to me, 
always. 


I can’t thank you enough for the seats you 
gave me every season for the opera—down- 
stairs, near the stage. Do you know, that 
was the thing I liked the best, and that did 
me most good. The most good? Any good 
at all! Why, there was enough common 
sense left in me to go every Saturday, no 
matter what spree was on, and to take with 
me only some girl who liked music—or 
Fraulein. I’ve seen her cry there those 
sentimental tears that you would have 
called gush. Mamma, sometimes, when 
that wonderful orchestra was playing, I’ve 
wondefed whether there wasn’t something 
in the world that I didn’t know about— 
something different to the fast life I was 
leading and that was around me, tempting 
me to be what I knew could not be—the 
best. And even then I used to make 
pictures to myself of—I didn’t quite know 
what then, but I know now. 


I’m not going into all the details of those 
three years before I came out, mamma. 
It sounds funny, but it isn’t necessary that 
you should know. You wouldn’t believe it 
if I should tell you, and perhaps you-can 
understand when I say that I want to for- 
get. 

You see, I’ve been taught lots of worldly 
things, but nothing about life. Nobody ever 
sat down and told me how to live, or what 
to ask of life, or what to expect, or what 
to try and make of myself. Mamma, how 
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could you, when you were playing bridge 
yourself until two G. M., and dancing and 
carrying on your own little schemes and 
amusements? But, you see, just because 
I was of another generation, it didn’t make 
me any the less a woman. Only we must 
be awfully different, mamma. 

I don’t know whether I was unhappy in it 
all; but I know that I was always looking 
for something to happen, and I didn’t quite 
know what that something could be. You 
see, as I say, I have been given a really 
worldly education. I know all. about silk 
stockings and real lace on my lingerie, and 
all kinds of powders and perfumes and 
things of that sort; but no one ever told me 
anything about love and marriage. Good 
matches and brilliant alliances, of course, 
were discussed; but just the ordinary mar- 
rying a man one loved and making a home 
—why, it sounds like darning stockings, 
doesn’t it?—or hemming dish-cloths. Cer- 
tainly it was never talked about to me. 
Flirting, yes; and hints at lots of other 
things. But I think you can understand, 
mamma, that I’m shy now about using 
the word “love.” I never heard you use it 
in the few little talks we had together. 
Perhaps you were shy about it, too. 

You see, mamma, when I came out last 
year—made my formal entrance into New 
York society (in a dress that cost four hun- 
dred dollars and carrying a great big 
bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley)—it wasn’t 
really just a sweet young thing peeping into 
life, but a girl who knew too much of it 
already without understanding it at all. 
It’s almost too bad—isn’t it, mummy? 

And that night, at my ball, when three 
of the men were so drunk that they couldn’t 
dance properly, it wasn’t even a shock to 
me. I remember you said to me, “Glory, 
I’m afraid that Harry Delagrange has been 
drinking,” but I don’t think you saw me 
smile. And the next night I went to a 
dinner-dance at the Ardmore—a whole lot 
of us went—and you didn’t go, and you 
don’t know what time we came in that 
morning, do you, mamma? Several of us 
left the hotel at two, and we drove for two 
hours or more in the park before we went 
home. 


I want you to know something of what 
I am leaving behind. 

I had a very brilliant winter socially, I 
suppose. At any rate, I had two weeks of 
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in our parlor at the hotel when they told us that 
the chauffeur that Harry Delagrange had sent for 


me to interview was down-stairs. 
don’t even remember. 


Perhaps you 
Naturally J remember the 


first time I saw Tom—— 

While I had been going the gait of a New 
York society winter, Tom Moore had been ten 
weeks in the hospital, fighting rheumatism. I 

remember thinking him pale and ill, and 
that 


I'd never engaged 
a servant, and | 
didn't know what 
to say 


nervous prostration from the 

pace, and the cocktails you didn’t know 

I drank disagreed with me, and the 
oversmoking certainly did. But nothing 
disagreed with me or got on my nerves 
or wore on me so as the man you hoped 
I would marry. 

And he’s one of the things, mummy, that 
I’m leaving behind—with his four millions 
and his stupidity and his sporting tastes; 
the fact that he’s full up with whiskies-and- 
sodas half the time counterbalances these 
things for me, mummy. 


You’ve been awfully generous to me, and 
the kindest thing you ever did was when 
you gave me my own car this spring and let 
me learn to drive it. 

Do you remember one evening in the be- 
ginning of Lent? There was nothing on for 
either of us that evening, and we were sitting 


he wasn’t strong enough for a 
place like ours. 

I don’t think that you even 

looked over 

sm at him. You 

left him to me. 

le I’d never en- 

| gaged a servant, 

and I didn’t 

know what to 

say, and I re- 

member that I 

was angry with 

you for leaving 

me in the lurch. 

But if you 

don’t remember, 

Tom does. He 

remembers the 

room and the 

flowers and the 

luxury, and the two 

women and their 

pearls, and you 

smoking and me 

sitting there, shy and half angry. 

He says that I fired out at him: 

“Do you drink? Have you got 

a cool head? Why did you leave 

your last place? Do you like 

dogs? Because I always have one on the 

front of the car, and I don’t want any- 

one that isn’t fond of animals.” He re- 
members. 

And I remember that I was sorry for him 

that his eyes were too big for his face, 
and that he looked eager. He hadn’t a cent, 
and there were people out West to whom 
his making a cent was important—not to 
speak of himself. 

Of course I took him. I shouldn’t have 
known how not to. And that’s how we 
engaged Tom Moore. 

That was in Lent, and you know I’d 
been dancing a fearful lot until I had that 
little attack of pleurisy, and the doctors 
simply wouldn’t let me dance another step. 
If it hadn’t been for that pleurisy, mamma, 
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things would never have turned out this 
way, for I should have danced on and on— 
like the girl in the fairy-tale—over the 
graves of everyone I knew—I was so mad 
about it. 

You know, my first feeling of gratitude 
awakened toward you when I saw that 
stunning car—that gray beauty—and knew 
it was all my own. I ought to have been 
grateful for lots of things, of course; but, 
you see, I was never taught to be. I just 
took everything for granted. 

Of course I only looked at that car 
as a means of doing more wild things 
more easily; and the fever and excite- 
ment of learning how to drive were to 
be only another kind of fever, like the 
dancing- and the supper-parties—part of 
the pace. 

As for Moore, he was only an adjunct, 
a servant, some one to order and use; 
and I didn’t think of him at all—after the 
first bit of sympathy the night I en- 
gaged him. 


We were all crazy over Elsie White. It 
was the fad to have some pet actress and 
run her, and she was the craze with two or 
three of us girls. 

Well, mamma, you didn’t know that I 
used to go to the stage door after the mati- 
née and take Elsie White, after the theater, 
up Riverside Drive, where several of us 
would meet at ’s and have cocktails 
and cigarettes. On matinée days I used 
to have to hustle home, I can tell you, to 
get ready for dinner. That’s why I was so 
often late. Elsie was pretty and vapid and 
silly, and the rest of us were vapid and silly, 
and it was awfully common and awfully 
foolish. And every now and then, coming 
home down Riverside Drive, I used to have 
a queer kind of feeling that it wasn’t myself 
but another girl. 

We had one fearfully cold day about then 
—rain and sleet and a piercing wind. And 
when I came out from the matinée, Moore 
was driving your landaulette and I was 
surprised. He looked so white and cold 
that, instead of taking him up to Seventy- 
first Street, where I had a date, I went 
home, because I thought of his rheumatism. 
And mamma, it isn’t too much to say that 
that was the first time I ever did anything 
for anyone in my life. 

You didn’t go away this spring—you 
were home, mamma. But we didn’t see 
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anything of each other. You went your 
way, and I went mine. We used to laugh 
about it—do you remember?—when we 
met by chance at a luncheon or ran into 
each other in the parlor between dates. 
And then Nicholas Randolph came along 
and began to pester the life out of me, and 
you liked it. 


It’s funny how you remember distinctly 
certain things about the people that get to 
be everything to you, isn’t it, mummy? 
You see, you have had three husbands, 
and I’ve only got one, and I feel, now, 
that I could never forget anything about 
Tom. 

One day, in early April, it was quite warm. 
Thad planned going up to the country club 
at Piping Rock to meet some of the crowd, 
and I was going to run two or three of them 
up in the car. Just as I was getting into 
it, Moore spoke to me. It was the first time 
that he’d ever addressed a word to me of 
his own accord. 

“You said something about learning to 
drive the car.” (He didn’t address me as 
“Miss” or anything.. He just spoke quietly 
and with as much ease as if he’d been 
Nicholas Randolph and not Tom Moore, 
the chauffeur.) ‘‘When you engaged me, 
you spoke of wanting to learn. I’ve got 
to go West in a day or two, and if you 
care to take a few lessons before I go, you 
might begin to-day.” 

Well, mummy, I looked at Tom, then, for 
the third time. The first was when I pitied 
him; the second was when I pitied him—a 
little less, but still it was pity. This time, 
I was surprised that he should dare to make 
a suggestion to me. And then I was sur- 
prised again that he should speak of going 
West, as though he were going to take a 
business trip. 

“Do you mean you’re giving notice?” 

“No,” he said; ““‘my mother’s sick, and 
I’ve got to go and see her—in Omaha.” 

And, for the first time, I knew that 
he was a real person, with interests and 
a place to come from and people that 
belonged to him, and not just a machine 
like the car. 

I didn’t go up to the country club, 
mummy. I had them telephone to my pals 
not to wait for me, and I got in the front 
seat by the side of Moore, and he drove me 
out over the Queensboro Bridge to Long 
Island. 











When I said that I observed him for the 
first time, there before the hotel, I mean 
that of course the girls had joked me about 
having such a good-looking chauffeur, and 
I liked his broad shoulders and the way he 
sat, and I thought he was smart in his 
clothes, but I never thought about him till 
he spoke to me then. 

We drove out nearly all the way to 
Hempstead before Moore found the road 
he liked, where there wasn’t much going, 
and he thought he could give me a driving- 
lesson. Then I sat at the wheel, and the 
car began to become something really my 
own. You know I’m not slow and am pretty 
athletic, and it’s not too much to say that 
inside of an hour I’d gotten the hang of the 
thing. And it’s not too much to say, 
either, that Moore ordered me about, in 
his quiet, short way, just as though I were 
a little girl and not hisemployer. He wasn’t 
disrespectful, mummy—not at all; but he 
wasn’t a servant, either, in the way he spoke 
or in his attitude. He was just quiet and 
dignified and short and reserved; and all the 
time I thought he seemed a little mad at 
me and quietly antagonistic. 

I finished my lesson and Moore drove me 
home. It was a pale, heavenly evening— 
soft and mild—and the car went like velvet. 
Of course he liked the car awfully, and so 
did I, and we talked about it, and, on the 
way home, I asked him, 

“What’s the matter with your mother, 
Moore?” 

“She’s pretty nearly always poorly. I 
haven’t seen her for five years.” 

“Five years? That’s a long time. Why 
not?” 

“When a person’s making his own living 
and the living of four others, he can’t always 
pay visits.” 

Moore said this as he braked the car. 
We were just going onto the bridge. 

I didn’t ask myself why I talked to him— 
it was so perfectly natural. 

“Then you’re the sole support of your 
family?” And I thought as I said it that it 
sounded like a Charity Organization phrase, 
though goodness knows, mummy, I’m not 
much up on those terms! 

He said, “Yes,” and I began to think 
about it, and that was the first time in my 


life, mother, that I ever thought about any- _ 


body’s making their living. 
You see, money has just flowed in on us, 
as though it came in at the windows and 
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down the chimney and oozed out of the 
walls. There had been such slews and lots 
of it, and everything had been so easy and 
so luxurious, that where it came from and 
what it meant—and what it meant not to 
come—never occurred to me. Mummy, I 
don’t know what it will seem like to have it 
not pour through the doors and windows 
and ooze out of the walls. When your edu- 
cation has been all silk stockings and cham- 
pagne and things of that kind, it’s not a 
very good preparation for a Western ranch. 
That’s where I’m writing this letter, 
mummy. 

I said to Moore, 

“What did they do when you were sick 
in the hospital with rheumatism?”’ 

And he said, in his short way, 

“T don’t like to think.” But J did, and 
for a little while I began to think. 

That night I went to the opera and it was 
one of the most wonderful musical perform- 
ances of all last season. It was the “La 
Bohéme,” and it had never meant anything 
to me before but just a lovely opera. But 
this night the music had a new ring to it, 
and the bohemian life meant something it 
never had before, and I began to think of 
people who work and people who work for 
others; and every now and then, through 
the music, I thought of that motor-ride 
home through the April evening—and 
goodness knows, mummy, I’ve had enough 
motor-drives not to have anyone stand out 
especially! But this one did. 

Do you know why? 

It was not because, like a silly, mushy 
girl, I “had a mash” on a chauffeur. 
(Oh, how common it sounds! And that’s 
what people will think.) It was because 
something real was there—something real, 
for the first time in my artificial, selfish 
life. 
The next day, I had a date for the mati- 
née. I broke it, and went out to Long Is- 
land to see the dogs. And every bit of the 
way I drove my own car. 

You went to Tuxedo at the end of that 
week, and—do you remember?—I called 
you up on Sunday morning and told you 
that Nick Randolph had proposed to me. 
And you said, “Of course you took him, 
Glory?’’—just as though he were a bargain 
off the counter. And I said, ‘Don’t be too 
sure, mummy.” And you said, “Silly little 
fool!” And I saw you were going to get 
angry and I rang off. 
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When you can talk about that sort of 
thing over the ’phone, it isn’t very heart-to- 
heart, is it, mummy? But evidently you 
thought it was worth while leaving your 
house-party and coming up to town. 

Mummy, I had measles once, in Lau- 
sanne, and Fraulein and the major—you 
weren’t married then—took care of me, and 
you stayed on up at St. Moritz, skating. 
But when Nick Randolph, with his four 
millions, asked me to marry him, you 
broke right away and came home. Well, I 
suppose there’s a long cry between four 
millions and measles. Most kids have the 
one, and all girls don’t get the chance of the 
other. I’m not really running you, mummy; 
but I’ve got some sense of humor. 

It was our first stand-out fight, mummy, 
and even then I found I knew you so 
little that I wondered how far I could 
go and how you’d be when you were aw- 
fully mad. 

You were quite ripping, take it alto- 
gether. 

‘Just what did you say, you silly little 
ass?” 

‘Asked him to wait till Easter.” 

“There isn’t a girl in New York who 
wouldn’t jump down Nick’s throat!”’ And 
after a few minutes you said, ‘But I don’t 
want to force you down it, Glory.” Then 
you said, “Remember that you haven’t 
got a cent in the world but what I choose 
to give you.” 

And that made me mad. 

“I’ve got the income papa left me.” 

“Do you call a thousand dollars a year 
an income?” (I can hear you laugh now, 
mummy.) “You are a little fool!” 

Mummy, I didn’t tell you how Nick 
Randolph proposed to me. 

We’d been playing squash on the squash- 
court. It was the first bit of sport I’d done 
since my pleurisy, and Nick asked to take 
me home in his car, and I let him. (Moore 
had gone West.) And all the way up the 
Avenue he was talking rot and trying to get 
hold of my hand, but I wouldn’t let him. 
And he came up alone with me, and when 
we got in he shut the door and took me in 
his arms and tried to kiss me. And I fought 
him like anything. I think he was awfully 
surprised. 


“T didn’t know you were a prude, Glory,” _ 


he said. 
And I told him that he didn’t know 
anything about me, and I asked him 
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to go home. He’d been drinking, and 
somehow the whole thing got on my 
nerves. 

And, all of a sudden, Nicholas Randolph 
got humble and sober, and he asked me to 
marry him. Then he said: 

“T’ve never asked a girl before. I’ve 
always had everything I wanted without 
th 

I made my first charity donation that 
very evening. I thought of what you said 
about money, and I’d been saving my own 
income. I called up the garage and asked 
for Moore’s address out in Omaha, and they 
happened to have it. I sent him a check for 
a hundred dollars for his sick mother. Tom 
kept the patronizing little note, but he 
sent the check back without a word. You 
see, I thought that anybody who wasn’t 
rich was like a fresh-air fund and you could 
just donate to them offhand. 


Somebody put Nick’s flowers in water. 
Perhaps you did, mummy? You saw him 
for me, anyway. But he got on my nerves, 
and if he’d had four hundred million, I 
wouldn’t have married him. 

Mummy, I wonder if you’ll ever find out 
that there are things that money doesn’t 
buy! 


Do you remember the night that Moore 
came back? 

We were sitting once more alone, you 
and I. We'd been together quite a lot, 
because of Nick. You had him on your 
mind; you were watching me. And I 
was doing my best to get out of his way 
and yours. 

Moore had come back and turned up to 
report. Nick’s flowers were all over the 
place, and you were sitting playing soli- 
taire. Your maid let him in, and he stood 
there by the door, and he seemed tremen- 
dous, somehow—such a great, big, quiet 
man; and I knew that he’d had a hard, 
anxious time, and you knew nothing about 
him. But, most of all, I was glad to see him 
back. He brought in something different— 
a breath of the West. 

I wanted to ask him a million questions, 
but of course I didn’t. I just said: “How 
d’ye do, Moore? Hope your mother’s 
better?” And you said, “Has your mother 
been sick?” 

He waited a minute and then said, 
“Yes,” in his short way, and asked: “Are 
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there any orders for to-morrow? Because 
the car’s in very bad shape.” And then I 
realized that his clothes were black and that 
his cravat was black, and that he looked 
older and that his mother was dead and he 
wouldn’t bring his private griefs to us, who 
were so far away from him. 

And the next day we went over to Long 
Island again, and he drove, because I 
wanted him to. (I thought, then, that I 
seemed to have enough consideration, all of 
a sudden, to think of some one else.) I 
thought it would be a distraction for him 
to drive. And when we got down nearly to 
Huntington, and it was late in the after- 
noon and awfully pretty, I asked him, and 
it wasn’t so hard as I thought it would be, 
“Would you tell me something about it, 
Moore?” And he did 


After that, and while Nick Randolph 
was waiting to find out my state of 
mind, and mixing me up with cocktails 
and the one-step and the “kitchen sink””— 
because, you know, he’s a perfectly wonder- 
ful dancer, mother; there’s no doubt about 
that—I was driving every afternoon round 
about New York, and I was learning some- 
thing, mother, for the first time in my life. 

I was learning about real things. I was 
learning about how people live, how people 
work, and what puts the heart into people 
and what takes the heart out. I was learn- 
ing about human things, and forgetting the 
artificial ones and, little by little, turning 
into a human woman myself. 


Of course you think that I’ve only run 
away with the chauffeur. 

Well, Tom did drive the car for us; he 
did take wages; he did live in the garage, 
in the little room we furnished for our 
mechanician. But he’s a wonderful person! 

Of course, mummy, you know that some 
of the big men of to-day, with fortunes big- 
ger than Nick Randolph’s, carried tin din- 
ner-pails and sat on barrels in country 
stores before they controlled the markets 
of the world. 

I don’t know whether Tom will ever con- 
trol the markets of the world, mummy. I 
don’t care about it one pin. I think he 
could—I think he can do anything. 

Of course, mummy, Tom hasn’t made me 
the woman I ought to be all in a minute. 

Won’t this shock you, when you think of 
the expensive schools and the advantages 
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of the rich modern girl, and of her luxury 
and the refining influences money is sup- 
posed to have! And then to speak of her 
“character” being formed by her chauffeur! 
It is incongruous, isn’t it? 

There was a lot of me—of the luxurious, 
selfish, snobbish, spoiled society girl—left. 


The afternoon that I came out and found 
Nick sitting in my car, I let him stay there 
and got in beside him, and Moore drove us 
up toward Irvington. 

I suppose I was in a state of mind that I 
didn’t understand—of course I was. I was 
restless and foolish, and Nick never thought 
any more about the man driving the car 
than he would about the man driving the 
engine if we’d been in the Pullman. And 
we sat, back there in the tonneau, and car- 
ried on, and I listened to him more indul- 
gently than Ihad yet. But when we turned 
about to come back, I was conscious of the 
big, broad back of Moore and the stern set 
of him. And Nick began to bore me. In- 
deed, thedrive began tobore me. And all the 
way home I made him keep still, and we sat 
quite silent. And when Nick tried to take 
my hands again and be ridiculous, I settled 
him once for all and he let me alone. 


This letter sounds like a reproach. I 
only mean it as an explanation—perhaps 
justification. I feel as though, all my life, 
I had been asking for bread and been given 
a stone. It’s the difference between false 
pearls and real ones. Money to burn and 
everything that goes with it look like the 
real thing; but it isn’t—it 7sv’t, mummy, 
though I don’t expect you to believe me—— 


Tom was the oldest of four children— 
much the oldest; all the others came a good 
way after him, and when his father died, 
he had the kids and the mother all on his 
hands. They lived far out on a Western 
farm, and he learned everything that he 
knows by himself. And he wanted to learn, 
and cared about just the things that we 
have so much of and don’t know how to use. 

Now, mummy, when I think of the boys 
I know in college who don’t care a hang and 
how Tom ached to learn, it makes me wild. 

Not that he doesn’t know a lot. It seems 
to me that he knows something about every- 
thing that’s worth knowing. 

He walked from the farm where he lived 
to Apache City. It was a hundred miles. 

















That was three years ago, and there 
happened to be one rich man there, 
who’d gotten rich quick, and he’d bought 
a motor; and he told Tom that if he 
could learn to drive it in a week, he’d 
give him the job. And Tom did, and he 
drove for him 

till he fell 
sick; and 
while he 
was in 
the hos- 
pital, 
the man 
from 
Apa- 

c he 
city 
died. 

That’s 
his story, 
and that’s 
his life, as 
he told it to 
me, little by 
little, on those 
Long Island days— 
those wonderful 
Long Island days! 

And I’m not half 
good enough for him, 
mother. 

Every day, I wonder what 
I can bring him. 

Do you think that powder- 
ing and painting and dancing 
the “grizzly bear” better than 
any girl in your set is much of 
a marriage portion? Do you think 
that being able to keep your head 
after two or three cocktails is 
awfully worth boasting about? Do 
you think—but what’s the use of 
rehearsing my assets? Don’t you 
think they’re pretty poor stuff to 
take to a real man? 

You see, he used to dream about 
women, on that Western ranch, and 
what the right kind of a girl would be 
—I wonder that he didn’t despise me so 
that he couldn’t carry me off. I think that 
he would have if he’d known what he was 
doing; and I don’t want him to regret. 





The newspapers say you are going to cut 
me off. Don’t mind, mummy, if I laugh. 
I think I cut myself off pretty well, didn’t I? 
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We're going to use some of the things that 
aren’t money for a little while—our hands 
and our brains (for Tom seems to think I 
have brains). He used to tell me, out driv- 
ing, that I ought to write books, and I’m 
going to try. Oh, how I wish that I’d 
studied more at poor Miss Burtie’s and not 
wasted my time with rot and stuff! 
Never mind! 
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The only thing I’m afraid of, mummy, is 
that we’ll have money, whether we want it 
or not; for there’s a big soda-plant over in 
Apache City, and Tom’s got an invention, 
and the man he drove for three years has left 
him just a little bit of money, and he’s gding 
to use it to work that invention out. If it’s 
what Tom thinks it is—well, then, some day 
Nick’s fortune won’t look such a big thing 
to have lost after all—— 

There you are, mamma—the twentieth 
century! Heavens! We haven’t time to 
hold on to our ideals. Before we’ve looked 
them straight in the face and learned their 
features, they’ve turned to gold! 


Nick Randolph could tell you quite a 
little about it, but he won’t. I have an idea 
that if you tried to run down Tom Moore to 
him, Nick would tell you, anyway, that he’s 
a real man. 

Moore had driven a lot of us out to the 
Piping Rock Club. There was a polo- 
match on, and I’d planned to run back home 
alone and to drive the car. And when I got 
in and took my seat, Nick came up and, 
without being invited, sat down beside me. 
Well, I didn’t want him—not a little bit; 
but I couldn’t make a fuss there before them 
all, and so Moore got into the tonneau and 
I drove off, with Nick at my side. I wasso 
angry at Nick’s cheek that I didn’t speak 
until we were quite out of the club grounds 
and turned toward the turnpike. Then 
i waited till I could control my voice and 
said under my breath, 

“Tf you think that cheek like that, Nick 
Randolph, is any way to win a girl, you’re 
wrong.” 

And then Nick leaned over to me and said, 

“You’ve got to watch that wheel, Glory, 
and if it wasn’t for that darned chauffeur 
in the back seat, I’d kiss you, and you 
couldn’t help yourself.” 

And I saw right away that he’d been 
drinking more than was good for him. 

I was so angry, mummy, that I couldn’t 
think—angry for myself and for other rea- 
sons—and I didn’t answer, but kept on 
driving. And all of a sudden, he leaned over, 
quite close to me, and I slowed down and 
stopped the car. 

I didn’t have to say anything. Tom 
knew. He climbed out of the tonneau, and 
before Nick Randolph knew what had 
struck him, he picked him up bodily in his 
arms, as though he were a bag of flour, and 
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put him right down in the road—not very 
gently, either, mummy. And then he 
jumped in and took the wheel, and before 
Nick could do more than scramble up to his 
feet and yell at us, Tom had opened out 
speed and we tore down the road. 

It was only about two miles from the 
club, and I don’t know what Nick did. It 
must have sobered him to walk back. 

The first thing that Tom said to me was, 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you, I’d have 
thrashed that man within an inch of his life.” 

It was the first personal thing he’d ever 
said to me; and I said, “I’m very glad you 
didn’t, because I like him.” 

And Moore, after a few moments, said, 

“T know you do.” 

And then he asked me, as though each 
word cost him an effort, 

“Are you going to marry him?”’ 

And I said, 

“T don’t know.” 

And that was all of that afternoon’s con- 
versation between Tom and me, and he 
drove me home. 


I don’t mind about being “cut off”’— 
that’s the money part. We don’t care a fig 
about it. Money’s nothing compared with 
what Ihave. If you would only comeand see! 

You never wanted me to be a real girl, 
I think, but I am one, just the same. And 
if there were more real men who wanted 
real things, 4nd real women who wanted to 
give them, everything would be all right. 


It’s only eight o’clock in the morning and 
I’ve been up a long time, doing things 
which no one ever taught me to do, and 
which, nevertheless, I seem to have a talent 
for doing. 

I used to be cross when my maid waked 
me at nine, and it was eleven before I had 
my nails done and my hair dressed and was 
ready for the fray. And now—well, I’m 
going to try and keep my nails nice, and I 
thank God that my hair is naturally curly. 

I’m living on an unsuccessful ranch, 
where everybody’s always been poor and 
nothing has ever panned out. But we’re 


going to leave it. And there are three chil- 
dren here—the oldest only ten years old— 
and they look up to Tom for everything, and 
we’ve got to find out what to do with them; 
but we shall know, and they’re dears. I 
didn’t know I liked children before. 
I find I adore them. 


Now 














Mamma, I don’t care so much about being 
forgiven. That’s not it. I want you to feel 
as I do, and to see things as I do now. 

Iam so happy, mamma—so happy. And, 
after all, that’s what you wanted me to be, 
isn’t it? 

Mummy, the night that Tom left 
Nicholas Randolph in the dusty road was 
opera night, and you and I went together. 
And while I was dressing in my room, the 
garage rang me up and Tom was on the 
*phone, and he said that he was going West 
in the morning and that he was leaving the 
car in charge of your chauffeur. That was 
all—just a short message, chopped out as 
though he were angry at meand at the world. 

And when he said that, I couldn’t answer 
fora moment. Then I said, 

“Couldn’t you take a night train and 
drive me in the morning?” 

And he said sharply, 

oie. 7 

And I tried to realize that I was his em- 
ployer, and that I hadn’t paid him his 
month’s wages, and that there were busi- 
ness details between us and I could speak of 
them. I asked him what time his train went 
West, and he said, “Seven-thirty a.m.” 
And you came in, all dressed, and I rang off. 

And all through that opera, I thought of 
nothing else but Tom Moore going away, 
and me staying behind with the old things 
and a life cut out of them, and marrying 
Nick—the same old game. Perhaps it’s all 
right if there’s some one you love in it; but 
if there isn’t—why, mummy, even to a 
débutante of my age, it could be ghastly. 

Mamma, I’m a modern girl, anyway—a 
twentieth-century production, and, artifi- 
cial as everything has been, there’s some- 
thing American and vigorous in me still. 

I didn’t go to bed, mamma, at all. I sat 
up there in the hotel room, after my maid 
had left, and thought and thought. And it 
wasn’t until six o’clock that I had quite 
made up my mind. 

Oh, I made it up really when Tom told 
me his train-hour; but, mummy, I did think 
a whole lot about you. 
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And this is what I thought about you, 
mamma: I owed you a great deal, of course, 
and the only way I could ever pay you back 
would be by being happy, wouldn’t it? So 
I thought I’d pay you that way, and by 
being a good woman if I could. 

I packed my simplest things—and they 
weren't very simple, any of them—and, 
mummy, I took the fewest I could, consid- 
ering how luxuriously I’ve been brought 
up; but it was two suitcases and a little 
bag; and I went out of the hotel at a quarter 
to seven. I’ve done lots of mad things 
before, but this was the maddest yet. : 

Mummy, I took a taxi to the Grand Cen- 
tral, and, although I gave myself three- 
quarters of an hour, I was afraid I’d be late. 
Isn’t it shameful? 

And when I got there and dismissed my 
cab and waited with the porter at the door 
for Tom to come—well, mummy, I did have 
cold feet then; and if he hadn’t come early, 
too, I’d have turned round and run like a 
deer. But he did come—just at the moment 
that stopped me from going back. 

Of course you won’t believe me when I 
tell you that I had to beg him to take me. 
I had to sit down there with him, on one of 
those impersonal seats, and—not make love 
to him, mummy—not that, for when I saw 
his face I knew what he felt; but I had to 
persuade him that I was a real woman and 
ready for what it meant. 

And when I said to him, “I’ve got it in 
me,” he said, “I know you have. I’ve 
thought it from the first.” 

Perhaps you'll think it rather humiliating, 
mamma, that I had to persuade him to run 
away with me—or rather, persuade him 
that I was ready to stand by my love. 

You can’t expect me to tell you anything 
more, and I won’t. 

And I don’t ask you to blame him, be- 
cause you will; or not to blame me, for, 
of course, you will. But perhaps, some 
day, you'll believe, and be glad that, out 
of a whole life of artificiality and what 
doesn’t really count, I’ve chosen the real 
thing! 
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“A BEAUTIFUL 
IN THE 


Margaret Anglin 


of Hellenic Tragedy 
of the University 


“By Ada 


URING the month of 
August, visitors to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposi- 


tion will have the op- 
portunity of witnessing a dramatic 
presentation which will be beautiful and 
impressive in a high degree. . In the great 
amphitheater of the University of California, 
at Berkeley, three masterpieces of Greek drama 
will be enacted by an American actress, 
Margaret Anglin. 
On the night of August 14th she will pro- 
duce the “Iphigenia at Aulis” of Euripides. On 
August 21st she will present the “Electra” of 
Sophocles. A week later there will be a per- 
formance of Euripides’ “Medea.” Miss Anglin 
will direct the productions and herself enact the 
title-réles of these immortal plays. 

The first of this matchless trio, the “Iphigenia at 
Aulis,” is part of the rich literary heritage left 
to the world by Euripides, whose humanity was 


The gentle Iphigenia 
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DRAMA 


enacts the Heroines 
in the Greek Theater 
of California 
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so great that his last 
words were the prayer: 
“O gods of mortals, give 
humanity light, that it may 
learn the source of its griefs 
and learn to avoid them!” 
Iphigenia is the daughter of 
Agamemnon and niece of Men- 
elaus, King of Sparta, who was 
robbed of his wife, the beautiful 
Helen, by Paris, who has taken her 
to Troy. Agamemnon, starting for Troy 
on his war of revenge, is stopped, through the 
anger of Artemis, by a calm at Aulis. He is informed b 
Calchas, a soothsayer, that to appease the angry goddess, 
and obtain favoring winds for his fleet, he must sacrifice to her his daughter Iphi- 
genia. Yielding, though in agony of spirit, he despatches a letter bidding his wife, 
Clytemnestra, join him and bring with her Iphigenia, giving as reason that the 
maiden is to be the bride of his fellow warrior, Achilles. Although Agamemnon 
repents his action and sends an attendant to warn the travelers to return home, 
the word arrives too late. The clash of wills, which always makes drama, ensues 




































- Margaret 

Anglin, who 
will enact the 
Greek heroines at Berkeley 
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in the fierce quarrel of the royal parents 
and in the maiden’s submission to her 
father’s decree. At the moment of the sac- 
rifice, the goddess Artemis transports her 
in a cloud from the scene. 

The story of “Medea,” like a large part 
of the Greek theater, is drawn from Hellenic 
mythology. This Euripidean drama deals 
with the tragic separation of Jason, hero of 
the legend of the Golden Fleece, and Medea, 
the princess of Colchis who, by her magic 
arts, made his quest successful. To aid 
him, she had slain the guardian serpent, 
slain, too, her brother, and caused a king 
to be murdered by his daughters. Upon 
this foundation, Medea built Jason’s suc- 
cess and attempted thereon to erect the 
structure of their happiness. But in this 
she was unsuccessful, for, to forward his 
worldly ambitions, the Argonaut arranged 
for a marriage with Glauce, daughter of 
King Creon, of Corinth. To foil this, 
Medea added four more to the number of 
her murders for the sake of Jason. 

She sent their two children to the prin- 
cess Glauce, with nuptial offerings that con- 
tained a swift poison. The princess and 
her father having died of this poison, 
Medea then kills her own children, that 
Jason shall be childless. With their bodies 
she disappears, according to some of the 
legends, in a chariot of fire. 

The “Electra” of Sophocles is the oft- 
told and thrice dramatized legend of the 
sister who waited and prayed for vengeance 
upon her mother, Clytemnestra, for the 
murder of her father, Agamemnon. Electra 
is a spirit-sister of the avenging Hamlet, 
though her brother, Orestes, is the willing 
instrument of her vengeance. 


PREPARING FOR THE PLAYS 


For five years Miss Anglin has been 
preparing for these three performances, 
which will be memorable events in the his- 
tory of theatrical production in America. 
Together with these plays, she has studied 
other dramas, ancient and modern, on the 
same subjects. She has conferred with 
authorities on the customs of ancient Greece. 
In every way she has tried to evoke Hellenic 
moods and feeling. She has pored for hours 
over Greek vases and prints of Greek 
friezes, for thereon are female figures 
which may suggest a pose or a gesture that 
will be expressive in some minor passage 
or effective at a climax. 


- A Beautiful Adventure in the Drama 


Every detail of the production has had 
her personal supervision, and closely as- 
sociated with her has been her scenic 
director, Mr. Livingston Platt, himself a 
painter, and whose artistic skill was ad- 
mirably shown in the mise en scene of her 
recent revivals of “Twelfth Night,” ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “‘As You Like It,” 
and “Antony and Cleopatra.” 


THE SOUGHT-FOR OPPORTUNITY 


In these days, when everyone assumes 
that the hope of financial reward is the 
chief, if not the sole, motive that actuates 
theatrical managers in their offerings to 
the public, it is most enlightening to hear 
Miss Anglin tell why she is embarking on 
this interesting adventure. 

“T am producing Greek plays,” she says, 
“because it has always been my ambition 
to do the best. Since I went upon the 
stage, I have been reading the plays of all 
nations. I know the French theater well. 
I have read the Russian, German, and 
Scandinavian drama. And I have a rather 
large acquaintance with the work of Eng- 
lish dramatists. The Greek plays fascinated 
me most. They possessed me. 

“And having thus been fascinated and 
possessed by the drama of ancient Greece, 
when I was invited to present.a play in the 
Berkeley amphitheater, I consented and 
determined that I would give some of the 
masterpieces of Hellenic art. 

“T have arranged the productions in the 
order of the ages of the heroines. Iphigenia 
is eighteen when in the play, ‘Iphigenia at 
Aulis,’ she goes to Aulis, as she believes, to 
her nuptials with Achilles, but really to be 
sacrificed to the angry Artemis. Electra is 
about thirty-five when Orestes returns to 
avenge the murder of his father. Medea is 
gray-haired. 

“‘My theory for the production of Greek 
plays is that they must be so produced as to 
entertain. People avoid them, because they 
associate them with rhetoric and declama- 
tion. My aim is, first, to act them. They 
contain great opportunities for acting. 
For instance, there is Iphigenia’s meeting 
with her father and her decision, against her 
mother’s protests, to submit to the sacrifice. 
What finer situation to interpret could 
there be? Electra’s chance comes at the 
end of the play, in her triumph at the work- 
ing-out of vengeance, which she regards as 
the justice of omnipotence. Medea’s fare- 
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well to her 
children before 
slaying them is 
magnificently dramatic. 

“Ves, the Greek drama 
was written primarily for acting. 
The poets had so to write, be- 
cause the theaters of Greece 
were vast. That at Epidaurus, 
after which the stadium at Berkeley is mod- 
eled, had a seating-capacity probably of 
eighteen thousand, at least of ten thou- 
sand. That of Bacchus, hollowed out of 
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Medea— 

“a woman 
sullen-eyed and 
hot with hate” 


the rock of the 

Acropolis at Athens, is 

estimated to have provided 

for audiences of thirty thou- 
sand.” 

No one will deny that Miss Anglin’s 
theory that a dramatic production must, 
first of all, entertain is sound. And it is 
equally undeniable that an audience as- 
sembled in the twentieth century of our era 
will have different ideas of what constitutes 











entertainment than one on pleasure or 
culture bent in the fifth century before 
Christ. Therefore, this experienced actress- 
manager is not seeking extreme archeolog- 
ical fidelity in her interpretation of the 
dramatic output of the Golden Age of 
Greece. She can find an excuse—if, in- 
deed, one is needed—in the fact that 
changes were made in the drama at the 
very highest period of Grecian art. 

“When I consider the innovations of 
Sophocles,” she observes, “I am not afraid 
of departing from the beaten track a bit 
myself. He, for example, was not afraid 
to enlarge his chorus. It had been three 
and became fifteen. Therefore, I shall 
not hesitate to put the conventional 
fifteen on the stage, and, .to.add to the 
force and volume of the music, to conceal 
enough others beneath the stage to make 
the number about a hundred. It was the 
custom in Greece for men only to appear. 
I am quite hardy enough to present myself 
and to have female members in my com- 
pany. The Greeks hid their faces behind 
masks with exaggerated noses. I know no 
reason for following that custom. It was 
their habit to dress so that the actors 
seemed to the audience to be abnormally 
tall. That is another manner of the time 
I believe I can well forego. The Greeks 
performed their dramas in the afternoon. 
I shall give them at night, because every- 
thing is more beautiful by night. Music 
will be specially written by the American 
composer, Walter Damrosch, and will be 
thoroughly modern in spirit and harmonic 
structure. The Greeks had most primitive 
instruments, pipes and cymbals such as 
you see in the museum at Pompeéii. 
The rigidity of their modes gave lim- 
ited range for variety in melody, and as 
for harmony, well, even our commonest con- 
sonances, a repetition of which is so weari- 
some to-day as to be forbidden, sounded to 
them as intolerable discords.” 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


In her enthusiasm and eagerness that 
everything shall be done to make her efforts 
a great artistic success, Miss Anglin has 
spent much time over the composition of the 
incidental music with Mr. Damrosch, who is 
taking his New York Symphony Orchestra 
to California and will himself conduct it. 

The fact that each of the tragedies 
is to be performed but once may cause 
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wonder that so much time and thought 
and labor has been expended. The 
question naturally arises: “Is it worth 
it?” Miss Anglin is emphatic in disposing 
of this point. 

“Worth it?” she says. “It would be 
worth it if there were but one performance, 
and no others. There are only a few beauti- 
ful hours in any life. They are worth 
waiting and working for. You may imagine 
how I am looking forward to these.” 

But what is going to be the objective 
result of all this—that which is going to 
make it really worth while, for no artist 
can be content until his esthetic offering 
has been welcomed by the world to which 
he makes it? 


GREEK PLAYS AND PUBLIC TASTE 


“T do not know,” says Miss Anglin, 
“what will be the effect of the production 
of Greek plays upon the theatrical taste of 
the public. That taste is always the x 
quantity. But, so far as California is con- 
cerned, I have something from my previous 
experience at Berkeley to go by. The 
Californians have an intense love of beauty, 
probably due to the enchanting physical 
world in which they live. 

“The audiences were both appreciative 
and understanding. They sat patiently 
through the two hours required for ‘Elec- 
tra.’ They were silent. It was a stillness 
that you could almost hear. At the end, 
they were still silent for a moment. I 
thought they didn’t like it. Then there was 
a sound such as I had never before heard. 
It was like an explosion. Indeed, to repeat 
that experience is well worth crossing the 
continent, well. worth years of effort. 

“The effect upon the audience this year, 
coming, as it will, from every section of the 
United States and Canada, is something 
which I shall watch and study very closely, 
for I intend to give these plays elsewhere. 
I shall add them and others to my 
repertoire and produce them. with more 
or less regularity, but not, as I have 
been advised to do, every week. The drain 
upon the nervous force of playing the réles 
is tremendous. Medea tears me to pieces. 
I studied it for a year, then laid it aside 
and enacted Electra instead. The woman 
characterized as a ‘living hate’ seemed to 
bear me down. Her sufferings, too, were 


so great that I felt that I could not bear 
them then. 















Ada Patterson 


“T have my own way of studying these characters. I don’t 
think anyone else studies a part as I do. I read the 
play several times to get the sweep of the plot. Then I 
read the speeches to fix the mood in which each is 
uttered. But I speak them colloquially. For instance 
in ‘Iphigenia at Aulis,’ when Iphigenia says to her 
father, ‘A gloom hangs on thee midst thy joy to see 
me,’ I would express as, ‘Don’t be cross with me for 
coming, daddy.’ In that way, I, a modern human 
being, get at the mood. When I 
have done this and read the 
speeches over and over, the 
colloquial form vanishes and in 
a few days I am letter-perfect 
in the text. There is one thing 
that impresses me most strongly: 
The power of the Greek 
plays is in the univer- 
sality of their theme, 
both in time and space. 
Do you suppose that 
passions were any 
fiercer before the days 
of written history than 
they are now—now, ce . / —_ — 
with a world-war wag- . me 
ing? Indeed no. If the 
exigencies of the present 
war in Europe demanded 
such a sacrifice as that of 
Iphigenia, I am confident 
that it would be made. 
The newspapers afford 
stories as terrible as that 
of Medea, who gave much, 
and, when her devotion was 
scorned and forgotten, be- 
came hatred incarnate. Women 
still murder from jealousy. 
They have killed their children 
under some crushing weight of 
circumstance. There is no 


Euripides, most human of Greek 
dramatists, author of “Iphigenia 


at Aulis” and “Medea™ 


ean réles will have had good 
training for Greek plays. 
But, after all, a good actor 
can play any part well.” 
A word must be said of that 
part of these productions which 
|. will appeal solely to the eye. 
¢ Some of the pictures will be 
extraordinarily effective. For 
example, the opening scene of 
‘ “Electra” is at dawn. The 
| first light of day is seen 
from behind the stage. Two 




















change of fashions in 
human nature. 

“T hope that the 
Greek plays will become 
popular. They have the 
power of truth and of 
great beauty, and they 
supply unlimited chances 
for acting. For my 
support, I have sought 
the type of big actor 











nude boy slaves, appearing 
out of the darkness with two 
lighted torches, ascend the 
high, wide stairs, and, at 
the top, greet the two 
ominous travelers. 
Color will play a 
large part in the 
presentations. 
It will probably 








—big, I mean, in soul 


amaze the specta- 





and in movement. The & 
player who has been’ 
successful in Shakespear- 






tors to see in the 


Sophocles, idealist among Greek tragic poets. garments worn in 
author of “Electra” 


‘“‘Electra’’ resem- 


























































































blances to the costumes of 
to-day. In the pre-Hellenic 
period, clothes had square 
shoulders and straight lines. 
Costumes were built on 
a geometric plan. Men wore 
actual forefathers of the 
present-day trousers, and 
women’s skirts were per- 
ceptibly hobbled. | The 
fabrics of that time 
were similar to the 
homespuns of the 
eighteenth century. 
Such material will 
actually be used 
in the productions. 
In Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, old 
hand-looms, relics of 
Colonial days, have 
been at work for a year 
weaving again the rich 
homespuns of that time. 
Experts have been en- 
gaged in dyeing the 
stuffs, as they came from 
the looms, in the brilliant 
tints that ages ago formed 
a part of the esthetic 
glory that was Greece. 
The color-scheme revealed 
at Berkeley will be un- 
compromisingly _ brilliant. 
Yet this brilliance must 
be modified in some degree 
by the dictates of artistic 
symbolism. Iphigenia will 
wear maidenly white draper- 
ies, but they will be arranged 
over flesh-colored silks, that 
there may be an impression 
of transparency. Electra will 
wear the black always asso- 
ciated with her tragic char- 


Stage of the Greek Theater of the 


presentation of 


When she ‘utters her last defi- 
ance to her lord, Jason, her figure 
is swathed in a symbolic blood- 
red scarf, more vivid in tone 
than any easily obtainable red, 
and so dyed for the purpose. 

The final element of attractive- 
ness in this unique dramatic ven- 
acter, but the somber tone ture is supplied by the theater 
will be relieved by reason of itself and its physical setting. The 
blue silk worn beneath it. ©cxosewoor « uspsswoon site, just across the bay from the 
Her garments will be the Medea: “Then with soft city of San Francisco, is one of 
more tragic in contrast with reasons will Ifeed hisear” peculiar beauty. The Greek 
the symbolic reds and the Theater of the University of Cal- 
glittering golds of the licentious court fornia, a concrete structure, built and 
ruled by A®gisthus and the murderous presented twelve years ago to the institu- 
and doomed Clytemnestra. Miss Anglin tion by William Randolph Hearst, has 
will be red-bewigged as Electra. Her proved itself, as its donor intended, a note- 
Medea will be crowned by black hair in worthy aid to the advancement of American 
which one broad frontal lock is gray. culture. Professor Howard of the archi- 
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nc 


University of California arranged for Miss Anglin’s 
Sophocles’ “Electra” 


tectural department of the University de- 
signed it after the great open-air theater of 
the Sanatorium at Epidaurus. Miss Julia 
Morgan superintended its construction, and 
the donor gave interested supervision. The 
capacity of the amphitheater is about ten 
thousand. 

“The theater,” Miss Anglin declares, “is 
the most beautiful in the world. I have visited 
the ruins of the ancient amphitheaters of 
Greece and Sicily, and none could have been 
lovelier than this. It is situated on top of a hill 
that is so like one of the Grecian hills that it 
might have been brought from the neigh- 
borhood of Athens. This hill is covered 
with a eucalyptus grove. At night, the =e 
amphitheater recalls to one what he has a th Ss 
heard of the gates of heaven. It is the “< "wrens 
color of pearl. The moonlight and the perfume 


help to make the situation idyllic.” The vengeful Electra 





















































The Evil Eye 





The Spanish conquest brought about a lasting feud between the Peruvian race and the invad- 
ers. This is a matter of history. Who would not, therefore, when the outward circumstances 
of this strange case became known, at once link the old Castilian and the haughty Peruvian 
woman in the chain of causality? But Craig Kennedy never jumps at conclusions. He seeks 
the firm ground of fact that can be established by scientific research. In his long experi- 
ence he has learned to expect any result. Consequently he never wastes time on even what 
seem the most promising clues. Herein lies one of the chief differences between the scientific and 


the old-school detective. This interesting point is clearly brought out in the following story. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Absolute Zero,” “The Sleep-maker,” and other Craig Kennedy stories 


7 OU don’t know the woman who 
is causing the trouble. You 
haven’t seen her eyes. But, 
Madre de Dios!—my father is 

a changed man. Sometimes I think he 

is—what you call—mad!” 

Our visitor spoke ina hurried, nervous 
tone, with a marked foreign accent which 
was not at all unpleasing. She was a 
young woman, unmistakably beautiful, of 
the dark Spanish type and apparently a 
South American. 

“T am Sefiorita Inez de Mendoza, of 
Lima, Peru,” she introduced herself, as she 
leaned forward in the wing chair in a high 
state of overwrought excitement. ‘We 
have been in this country only a short 
time—my father and I, with his partner in 
a mining venture, Mr. Lockwood. Since 
the hot weather came, we have been staying 
at the Beach Inn, at Atlantic Beach.” 

She paused a moment and hesitated, as 
though, in this strange land she had no idea 
of which way to turn for help. 

“Perhaps I should have gone to see a 
doctor about him,” she considered doubt- 
fully. Then her emotions got the better of 
her, and she went on passionately: “But, 
Mr. Kennedy, it is not a case for a doctor. 
It is a case for a detective—for some one 
who is more than a detective.” 

She spoke pleadingly now, in a soft, musi- 
cal voice that was far more pleasing to the 
ear than that of the usual Spanish-Ameri- 
can. I had heard that the women of Lima 
were famed for their beauty and melodious 
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voices. Sefiorita Mendoza surely upheld 
their reputation. 

There was an appealing look in her soft 
brown eyes, and her thin, delicate lips 
trembled as she hurried on with her story. 

“‘T never saw my father in such a state 
before,” she murmured. ‘All he talks about 
is the ‘Big Fish ’—whatever that may mean 
—and the curse of Mansiché.. Sometimes 
I think he has a violent fever. He is excited 
—and seems to be wasting away. He 
seems to see ‘strange visions and hear 
voices. Yet I think he is worse when he is 
quiet in a dark room, alone, than when he 
is down in the lobby of the hotel in the 
midst of the crowd.” A sudden flash of fire 
seemed to light up-her dark eyes. ‘‘There 
is a woman at the hotel, too,”’ she went on, 
“‘a woman from Trujillo, Sefiora de Moche. 
Ever since she has been there, my father 
has been growing worse and worse.”’ 

“Who is this Sefiora de Moche?” asked 
Kennedy. 

“A Peruvian of an old Indian family,” 
she replied. ‘She has come to New York 
with her son Alfonso, who is studying at 
the university here. I knew him in Peru,” 
she added, as if by way of confession, “‘ when 


_ he wasa student at the university at Lima.” 


There was something in both her tone 
and her manner that would lead one to be- 
lieve that she bore no enmity toward the 
son—indeed, quite the contrary—whatever 
might be her feelings toward the mother. 

Kennedy reached for our university cata- 
logue and found the name, Alfonso de 




















Moche, a postgraduate student in the School 
of Engineering, and therefore not in any of 
Kennedy’s own courses. I could see that 
he was growing interested. 

“And you think,” he queried, “that, in 
some way, this woman is connected with 
the strange change that has taken place in 
your father?” 

“T don’t know,” she temporized; but the 
tone of her answer was sufficient to convey 
the impression that, in her heart, she did 
suspect something, she knew not what. 

“Tt’s not a long run to Atlantic Beach,” 
considered Kennedy. “I have one or two 
things that I must finish up first, however.” 

“Then you will come down to-night?” 
she asked, as Kennedy rose and took the 
little gloved hand which she extended. 

“‘To-night, surely,” answered Craig, hold- 
ing the door for her to pass out. 

““Well,” I said, when we were alone, 
“‘what is it—a romance or a crime?”’ 

“Both, I think,” he replied 
abstractedly, taking up the 
experiment which the visit 
had interrupted. 

“T think,” he re- 
marked late in the 
afternoon, as he 
threw off his acid- 
stained smock, 
“that I will go 
over to the uni- 
versity library be- 
fore it closes and 
refresh my mind 
on some of those - 
old Peruvian an- 
tiquities and tra- 
ditions. The Big 
Fish, or Pee 
grande, as I re- 
member it, was 
thename given by 
the natives to one 
of the greatest \ 
buried treasures about 
the time of Pizarro’s 
conquest. If I remember 
correctly, Mansiché was the 
great cacique, or something of 
that sort—the ruler in northern 
Peru at that time. He is said to 
have left a curse on any native who 
ever divulged the whereabouts of the 
treasure, and the curse was also to fall 
on any Spaniard who might discover it.” 
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For more than an hour, Kennedy delved 
into archeological lore. Then he rejoined 
me at the laboratory, and, after a hasty bite 
of dinner, we hurried down to the station. 

That evening we stepped off the train at 
Atlantic Beach to make our way to the 
Beach Inn. The resort was just springing 
into night life. There was something in- 
toxicating about the combination of the 
bracing salt air and the gay throngs seeking 
pleasure. 

Instead of taking the hotel ’bus, Kennedy 
decided to stroll to the Inn along the 
Boardwalk. We were just about to turn 
into the miniature park which separated 
the inn from the walk, when we noticed a 
wheel-chair coming in our direction. In it 

were a young man and a 
woman of well-preserved 
middle age. They had 
evidently been en- 

joying the ocean 
breeze after 








She looked 

at us keenly. 
I fancied that she 
detected the subterfuge 
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dinner, and the sound of music had drawn 
them back to the hotel. 

We entered the lobby of the Inn just as 
the first number of the evening concert was 
finishing. Kennedy stood at the desk for a 
moment, while Seforita Mendoza was being 
paged, and ran his eye over the brilliant 
scene. In a minute, the boy returned and 
led us through the maze of wicker chairs 
to an alcove just off the hall which, later 
in the evening, would be turned into a ball- 
room. 

On a wide settee, the sefiorita was talk- 
ing with animation to a tall, clean-cut 
young man in evening clothes, whose face 
bore the tan of a sun much stronger than 
that at Atlantic Beach. He was unmis- 
takably of the type of American soldier of 
fortune. In a deep rocker before them, sat 
a heavy-set man, whose piercing black eyes 
beetled forth from under bushy eyebrows. 
He was rather distinguished-looking, and 
his close-cropped hair and mustache set 
him off as a man of affairs and consequence. 

As we approached, Sefiorita Mendoza 
rose quickly. I wondered how she was 
going to get over the awkward situation of 
introducing us, for surely she did not intend 
to let her father know that she was employ- 
ing a detective. She did it most cleverly. 

“‘Good-evening; I am delighted to see 
you,” she greeted. Then, turning to her 
father, she introduced Craig. ‘This is 
Professor Kennedy,” she explained, “‘whom 
I met at the reception of the Hispano- 


American Society. You remember I told: 


you he was so much interested in our 
Peruvian ruins.” 

Don Luis’s eyes seemed fairly to glitter 
with excitement. They were prominent, 
staring eyes. 

“Then, Sefior Kennedy,” he exclaimed, 
“you know of our ruins of Chan-Chan, of 
Chimu—those wonderful places—and have 
heard the legend of the Peje grande?” His 
eyes, by that time, were almost starting 
from their sockets, and I noticed that the 
pupils were dilated almost to the size of the 
iris. ‘‘We must sit down,” he went on, 
“and talk about Peru.” 

The soldier of fortune also had risen as 
we approached. In her soft, musical voice, 
the sefiorita now interrupted her father. 

“Professor Kennedy, let me introduce 
you to Mr. Lockwood, my father’s partner 
in a mining project which brings us to New 
York.” . 










As Kennedy and I shook hands with the 
young mining engineer, I felt that Lock- 
wood was something more to her than a 
mere partner in her father’s mining venture. 
We drew up chairs and joined the circle. 

Kennedy said something about mining, 
and the very word “mine” seemed to excite 
Sefior Mendoza still further. 

“Your American financiers have lost 
millions in mining in Peru,” he exclaimed 
excitedly, taking out a beautifully chased 
gold cigarette-case, “but we are going to 
make more millions than they ever dreamed 
of, because we are simply going to mine for 
the products of centuries of labor already 
done, for the great treasure of Trujillo.” 

He opened the cigarette-case and handed 
it about. The cigarettes seemed to be his 
own special brand. We lighted up and 
puffed away for a moment. There was a 
peculiar taste about them, however, which 
I did not like. In fact, I think that the 
Latin-American cigarettes do not seem to 
appeal very much to an American. 

As we talked, I noticed that Kennedy 
evidently shared my own tastes, for he al- 
lowed his cigarette to go out, and, after a 
puff or two, I did the same. 

“We are not the only ones who have 
sought the Peje grande,” resumed Men- 
doza eagerly, “but we are the only ones 
who are seeking it in the right place and,” 
he added, leaning over with a whisper, “I 
am the only one who has the concession, 
the monopoly from the government to 
seek in what we know to be the right place. 
Others have found the Little Fish. We 
shall find the Big Fish.” 

He had raised his voice from the whisper, 
and I caught the sefiorita looking anxiously 
at Kennedy, as much as to say: ‘‘ You see? 
His mind is full of only one subject.” 

Sefior Mendoza’s eyes had wandered 
from us, and he seemed all of a sudden to 
grow wild. 

“We shall find it,” he cried, ‘‘no matter 
what obstacles man or devil putsin our way! 
It is ours—for a simple piece of engineering 
—ours! The curse of Mansiché—pouf!”’ 

He snapped his fingers almost defiantly 
as he said it in a high-pitched voice. There 
was an air of bravado about him, and I 
could not help feeling that perhaps in his 
heart he was not so sure of himself as he 
would have others think. It was as though 
some diabolical force had taken possession 
of his brain and he would fight it off. 











Kennedy quickly followed the staring 
glance of Mendoza. Out on the broad 
veranda, by an open window a few yards 
from us, sat the woman of the wheel-chair. 
The young man who accompanied her had 
his back toward us for the moment, but she 
was looking fixedly in our direction, paying 
no attention apparently to the music. She 
was a large woman, with dark hair and full, 
red lips. Her face had a slight copper 
swarthiness about it. 

But it was her eyes that arrested and held 
one’s attention. Whether it was in the eyes 
themselves or in the way that she used 
them, there could be no mistake about the 
hypnotic power that their owner wielded. 
She saw us looking at her, but it made no 
difference. Not for an instant did she 
allow our gaze to distract her in the projec- 
tion of their weird power straight at Don 
Luis himself. 

Don Luis, on his part, seemed fascinated. 

He rose, and, for a moment, I thought 
that he was going over to speak to her, as 
if drawn by that intangible attraction which 
Poe has so cleverly expressed in his “Imp 
of the Perverse.”’ Instead, in the midst of 
the number which the orchestra was play- 
ing, he turned and, as though by a super- 
human effort, moved away among the 
guests out into the lobby. 

I glanced up in time to see the anxious 
look on the sefiorita’s face change momen- 
tarily into a flash of hatred toward the 
woman in the window. 

The young man turned just about that 
time, and there was no mistaking the ardent 
glance he directed toward the fair Peru- 
vian. I fancied that her face softened a 
bit, too. She resumed her normal com- 
posure as she said to Lockwood: 

“You will excuse me, I know. Father 
is tired of the music. I think I will take 
him for a turn down the Boardwalk. If 
you can join us in our rooms in an hour or 
so, may we see you?” she asked, with an- 
other significant glance at Kennedy. 

She was gone before Craig barely had 
time to reply that we should be delighted. 
Evidently she did not dare let her father 
get very far out of her sight. 

We sat for a few moments smoking and 
chatting with Lockwood. 

“What is the curse of Mansiché?” asked 
Kennedy. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned Lockwood, 
impatiently flicking the ashes from his 
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cigar, as though such stories had no interest 
for the practical mind of an engineer; 
“some old superstition. I don’t know 
much about the story; but I do know that 
there is treasure in that great old Chimu 
mound near Trujillo, and that Don Luis 
has got us a government concession to 
bore into it, if we can only raise the capital 
to carry it out.” 

Kennedy showed no disposition to leave 
the academic and become interested in the 
thing from the financial standpoint, and the 
conversation dragged. 

“T beg pardon,” apologized Lockwood, at 
length, ‘“‘but I have some very important 
letters that I must get off before the mail 
closes. I’ll see you, I presume, when the 
senorita and Don Luis come back?” 

Kennedy nodded. In fact, I think he was 
rather glad of the opportunity to look 
things over unhampered. 

Sefiora de Moche—for I had no doubt, 
now, that this was the Peruvian-Indian 
woman of whom Sefiorita Inez had spoken 
—seemed to lose interest in us and in the 
concert the moment Don Luis went out. 
Her son also seemed restive. He was a 
good-looking fellow, with high forehead, 
nose slightly aquiline, chin and mouth firm; 
in fact, his whole face was refined and in- 
tellectual, though tinged with melancholy. 

We strolled down the wide veranda, and, 
as we passed the woman and her son, I was 
conscious of that strange feeling—which 
psychologists tell us, however, has no foun- 


‘dation—of being stared at from behind. 


Kennedy turned suddenly, and again we 
passed, just in time to catch, in a low tone, 
from the young man: 

“Yes, I have seen him at the university. 
Everyone knows that he——” 

The rest was lost. 

It was quite evident, now, that they 
thought we were interested in them. There 
was, then, no use in our watching them fur- 
ther. Indeed, when we turned again, we 
found that the sefora and Alfonso were 
making their way slowly to the elevator. 

The door of the elevator had scarcely 
closed when Kennedy turned on his heel 
and quickly made his way back to the alcove 
where we had been sitting. Lying about on 
the ash-tray on a little wicker table were 
several of Mendoza’s half-burned ciga- 
rettes. We sat down a moment and, after 
a hasty glance around, Craig gathered 
them up and folded them in a piece of 
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paper. In a leisurely manner he strolled 
over to the desk, and, as guests in a sum- 
mer hotel will do, looked over the register. 
The Mendozas, father and daughter, were 
registered in rooms 810 and 812, a suite on 
the eighth floor. Lockwood was across the 
hall, in 811. 

Turning the pages, Kennedy paused, 
then nudged me. Sefiora de Moche and 
Sefior Alfonso de Moche were on the same 
floor, in 839 and 841. 

Kennedy said nothing, but glanced at his 
watch. We had still nearly three-quarters 
of an hour to wait until our pretty client 
returned. 

“There’s no use in wasting time or in 
trying to conceal our identity,” he said 
finally, drawing a card from his pocket and 
handing it to the clerk. ‘‘Sefiora de Moche, 
please.” 

Much to my surprise, the sefiora tele- 
phoned down that she would see us in her 
own sitting-room. 

Alfonso was out, and the sefiora was alone. 

“T hope that you will pardon me,” be- 
gan Craig, with an elaborate explanation, 
“but I have become interested in an oppor- 
tunity to invest in a Peruvian venture, and 
they tell me at the office that you are a 
Peruvian. I thought that perhaps you 
could advise me.”’ 

She looked at us keenly. I fancied that 
she detected the subterfuge; yet she did 
not try to avoid us. On closer view, her 
eyes were really remarkable—those of a 
woman endowed with an abundance of 
health and energy—eyes that were full of 
what the old phrenologists used to call 
amativeness, denoting a nature capable of 
intense passion, whether of love or hate. 

“T suppose you mean that scheme of 
Sefior Mendoza and his friend, Mr. Lock- 
wood,” she returned, speaking rapidly. 
“Let me tell you about it. You may know 
that the Chimu tribes in the North were 
the wealthiest at the time of the coming of 
the Spaniards. Well, they had a custom of 
burying with their dead all their movable 
property. Sometimes a common grave, 
or huaca, was given to many. That would 
become a cache of treasure. 

“Back in the seventeenth century,” she 
continued, leaning forward eagerly as she 
talked, “a Spaniard opened a Chimu huaca 
and found gold that is said to have been 
worth a million dollars. An Indian told 
him of it. After he had shown him the 
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treasure, the Indian told the Spaniard that 
he had given him only the Little Fish, the 
Peje chica, but that, some day, he would 
give him the Big Fish, the Peje grande. 

“The Indian died,” she went on solemnly, 
flashing at Craig a glance from her wonder- 
ful eyes. “He was poisoned by the other 
members of his tribe.” She paused, then 
added, ‘‘That is my tribe, my family.” 
She paused again a moment. “The Big 
Fish is still a secret—or at least it was until 
they got it from my brother, to whom the 
tradition had been entrusted. They drove 
him crazy—until he talked. Then, after 
he had told the secret and lost his mind, he 
threw himself one day into Lake Titicaca.” 

She stopped dramatically in her pas- 
sionate outpouring of the tragedies that 
had followed the hidden treasure. 

“T cannot tell you more than you prob- 
ably already know,” she resumed, watching 
our faces intently. ‘You know, I suppose, 
that the treasure is believed to be in a large 
mound—a tumulus, I think you call it— 
visible from our town of Trujillo. Many 
people have tried to open it, but the mass of 
sand pours down on them and they have 
been discouraged. But Sefior Mendoza be- 
lieves that he knows just where to bore, 
and Mr. Lockwood has a plan for a well- 
timbered tunnel which can be driven at 
the right point.” 

She said it with a sort of quiet assurance 
that conveyed the impression, without her 
saying it, that the venture was somehow 
doomed to failure, that these desecrators 
were merely toying with fate. All through 
her remarks one could feel that she sus- 
pected Mendoza of having been responsible 
for the downfall and tragedy of her brother, 
who had betrayed the age-old secret. 

Her eyes assumed a far-away, dreamy 
look as she went on. 

“You must know that we Peruvians 
have been so educated that we never explore 
ruins for hidden treasure—not even if we 
have the knowledge of engineering to do 
so.” Apparently she was thinking of her 
son and his studies at the university. One 
could follow her thoughts as they flitted 
from him to the beautiful girl with whom 
she had seen us. “We are a peculiar 
race,” she proceeded. ‘We seldom inter- 
marry with other races. We are proud 
of our unmixed lineage.” 

She said it with a quiet dignity, quite in 
contrast with the nervous, hasty manner 














of Don Luis. 


ing her closely and I could see that the 
cross-currents of superstition, avarice, 
and race hatred in the case presented 

a tangle that challenged him. 

“Thank you,” he murmured, 
rising; “you have told me quite 
enough to make me think 
seriously before I join in any 
such undertaking.” 

She smiled enigmatic- 
ally, and we bowed 
ourselves out. 

“A most baffling 
woman,” was Craig’s 
only comment, as we 
rode down again in 
the elevator to wait 
for the return of Don 
Luis and the seforita. 
Scarcely had their chair 
set them down at the 
Inn than Alfonso seemed 
to appear from nowhere. 
He had evidently been waiting 
in the shadow of the porch for 
them. 


The cat 
blinked a 
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There was no doubt that the race 
feeling cut deep. Kennedy had been follow- 


We stood aside and watched 
the little drama. For a few 
minutes the seforita talked with 
him. One did not need to be 






moment, and 
I bent over 
to examine it 
more closely 





told that she had a deep regard 

for the young man. She wanted to see him; 
yet she did not want to seehim. Don Luis, 
on the contrary, seemed to become quite 
restive and impatient again and to wish to 
cut the conversation short. 

It was evident that Alfonso was deeply 
in love with Inez. I wondered whether, 
after all, the trouble was that the proud old 
Castilian, Don Luis, would never consent 
to the marriage of his daughter to one of 
Indian blood? 

In any event, one could easily imagine 
the feelings of Alfonso toward Lockwood, 
whom he saw carrying off the prize under 
his very eyes. As for his mother, we had 
seen that the Peruvians of her caste were a 
proud old race. Her son was the apple of 
her eye. Who were these to scorn her race, 
her family? 

It was a little more than an hour after 
our first meeting when the party—includ- 
ing Lockwood—gathered again up in the 
rooms of the Mendozas.° 
It was a delightful evening, even in spite 











of the tension under which we were. We 
chatted about everything from archeology 
to Wall Street, until I could well fancy how 
anyone possessed of an imagination sus- 
ceptible to the influence of mystery and tra- 
dition would succumb to the glittering 
charm of the magic words, “Peje chica,” 
and feel all the gold-hunter’s enthusiasm 
when brought into the atmosphere of the 
“‘ Peje grande.”’ Visions of hidden treasure 
seemed to throw a glamour over every- 
thing. Kennedy and the sefiorita had moved 
over to a window where they were gazing 
out on the fairy-land of Atlantic Beach 
spread out before them, while Lockwood 
and Don Luis were eagerly quizzing me on 
the possibilities of newspaper publicity. 
“Oh, Professor Kennedy,” I heard her 
say, under her breath, “sometimes I fear 
that it is the mal de ojo—the evil eye.” 
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I did not catch Craig’s answer, but I 
did catch him time and time again narrowly 
observing Don Luis. Our host was smok- 
ing furiously now, and his eyes had, even 
more than before, that peculiar, staring 
look. By the way his veins stood out, I 
could see that Mendoza’s heart action must 
be rapid. He was talking more and more 
wildly as he grew more excited. Even 
Lockwood noticed it and, I thought, 
frowned. Slowly the conviction was forced 
on me. The man was mad—raving mad! 

“Really, I must get back to the city to- 
night,”’ I overheard Craig say to the sefio- 
rita, as finally he turned from the window. 
Her face clouded, but she said nothing. 

“Tf you could arrange to have us dine 
with you to-morrow night up here,” he 
added quickly, in a whisper, “I think I 
might be prepared to take some action.” 

“By all means,” she replied eagerly, 
catching at anything that promised aid. 

On the late train back, I half dozed, 
wondering what had caused Mendoza’s 
evident madness. Was it a sort of auto- 
hypnotism? There was, I knew, a form of 
illusion known as opthalmophobia—fear 
of the eye. It ranged from mere aversion 
to being gazed at all the way to the sub- 
jective development of real physical illness 
out of otherwise trifling ailments. If not 
that, what object could there be for any- 
one to cause such a condition? Might it 
be for robbery, or might it be for revenge? 

Back in the laboratory, Kennedy pulled 
out from a cabinet a peculiar apparatus. 
It seemed to consist of a sort of triangular 
prism set with its edge vertically on a rigid 
platform attached to a massive stand. 

Next, he lighted one of the cigarette 
stubs which he had carried away so care- 
fully. The smoke curled up between a 
powerful light and the peculiar instrument, 
while Craig peered through a lens, manipu- 
lating the thing with patience and skill. 

Finally, he beckoned me over, and I 
looked through, too. All I could see was a 
number of strange lines on a sort of fine 
grating. 

“That,” he explained, in answer to my un- 
spoken question, as I continued to gaze, “‘is 
one of the latest forms of the spectroscope, 
known as the interferometer, with delicately 
ruled gratings in which power to resolve 
the straight, close lines in the spectrum is 
carried to the limit of possibility. A small 
watch is delicate, but it bears no compari- 
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son to the delicacy of these defraction spec- 
troscopes. 

“Every substance, you know, is, when 
radiating light, characterized by what at 
first appears to be almost a haphazard set 
of spectral lines without relation to one 
another. But they are related by mathe- 
matical laws, and the apparent haphazard 
character is only the result of our lack of 
knowledge of how to interpret the results.” 

He resumed his place at the eyepiece. 

“Walter,” he said finally, with a twinkle 
of the eye, “I wish you’d go out and find me 
a cat.” 

“A cat?” I repeated. 

“VYes—a cat—Felis domesticus, if it 
sounds better that way—a plain, ordinary 
cat.” 

I jammed on my hat and sallied forth on 
this apparently ridiculous mission. 

Several belated passers-by and a police- 
man watched me as though I were a house- 
breaker, and I felt like a fool, but at last, 
by perseverance and tact, I managed to 
capture a fairly good specimen of the species, 
and carried it in my arms to the laboratory 
without an undue number of scratches. 

In my absence, Craig had set to work on 
a peculiar apparatus, as though he were dis- 
tilling something from several of the other 
cigarette stubs. 

I placed the cat in a basket and watched 
Craig. It was well along toward morning 
when he obtained in a test-tube a few drops 
of a colorless, almost odorless liquid. 

I watched him curiously as he picked the 
cat out of the basket and held it gently in 
his arms. With a dropper he sucked up a 
bit of the liquid from the test-tube. Then 
he let a drop fall into the eye of the cat. 

The cat blinked a moment, and I bent 
over to observe it more closely. It seemed 
to enlarge, even under the light, as if it were 
the proverbial cat’s eye under a bed. 

What did it mean? Was there such a 
thing as the drug of the evil eye? 

“What have you found?” I queried. 

“Something very much like the so-called 
‘weed of madness,’ I think,” he replied 
slowly. 

“The weed of madness’?” I repeated. 

“Yes; something like that Mexican 
toloache and the Hindu Datura, which you 
must have heard about,” he continued. 
“You know the jimson-weed—the James- 
town-weed? It grows almost everywhere in 
the world, but most thrivingly in the tropics. 
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I saw her hastily draw a little vial from a fold in her dress and pour a bit of yellowish sirupy 
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They are all related in some way, I believe. 
The jimson-weed on the Pacific coast of the 
Andes has large white flowers which exhale 
a faint, repulsive odor. It is a harmless- 
looking plant with its thick tangle of leaves, 
a coarse green growth, with trumpet- 
shaped flowers. But, to one who knows its 
properties, it is quite too dangerously con- 
venient. 

“T think those cigarettes have been 
doped,” he went on. “It isn’t ¢oloache that 
was used. I think it must be some partic- 
ularly virulent variety of the jimson-weed. 
The seeds of the stramonium, which is the 
same thing, contain a higher percentage of 
poison than the leaves and flowers. Per- 
haps they were used—I can’t say.” 

He took a drop of the liquid he had iso- 
lated and added a drop of nitric acid. Then 
he evaporated it by gentle heat, and it left 
a residue slightly yellow. Next, he took 
from the shelf over his table a bottle marked, 
“Alcoholic solution, Potassium Hydrate,” 
and let a drop fall on it. Instantly the resi- 
due became a beautiful purple, turning 
rapidly to violet, then to dark red, and 
finally disappeared. 

“Stramonium, all right,” he nodded, with 
satisfaction. ‘That is known as Vitali’s 
test. Yes; there was stramonium in those 
cigarettes—Datura stramonium—perhaps a 
trace of hyoscyamin. They are all, like 
atropine, mydriatic alkaloids, so-called from 
the effect on the eye. One one-hundred- 
thousandth of a grain will affect the cat’s 
eye. You saw how it acted. It is more 
active than even atropine. Better yet, you 
remember how Don Luis’s eyes looked?” 

“How about the sefora?’’ I put in. 

“Oh,” he answered quickly, ‘‘her pupils 
were normal enough. Didn’t you notice 
that? This concentrated poison which has 
been used in Mendoza’s cigarettes does not 
kill, at least not outright. It is worse. 
Slowly it accumulates in the system. It 
acts on the brain. Of all the dangers to be 
met with in superstitious countries, these 
mydriatic alkaloids are among the worst. 
They offer a chance for crimes of the most 
fiendish nature—worse than the gun or the 
stiletto, and with little fear of detection. 
They produce insanity.” 

Horrible though the idea was, I could not 
doubt it in the face of Craig’s investiga- 
tions and what I had already seen. In fact, 
it was necessary for me only to recall the 
peculiar sensations I myself had experi- 











enced, after taking merely a few puffs of 
one of Mendoza’s cigarettes, in order to be 
convinced of the possible effect of the insid- 
ious poison contained in them. 

It was almost dawn before Craig and I 
left the laboratory after his discovery of the 
manner of the stramonium poisoning. I 
was thoroughly tired, though not so much 
so that my dreams were not haunted by a 
succession of baleful eyes peering at me 
from the darkness. 

I slept late; but Kennedy was about 
early at the laboratory, verifying his ex- 
periments and checking over his results, 
carefully endeavoring to isolate any other 
of the closely related mydriatic alkaloids 
that might be contained in the noxious 
fumes of the poisoned tobacco. Though 
he was already convinced of what was 
going on, I knew that he considered it a 
matter of considerable medico-legal im- 
portance to be exact, for, if the affair ever 
came to the stage of securing an indictment, 
the charge could be sustained only by 
specific proof. 

Early in the forenoon, Kennedy left me 
alone in the laboratory and made a trip 
down-town where he visited a South Ameri- 
can tobacco dealer and placed a rush order 
for a couple of hundred cigarettes dupli- 
cating in shape and quality those which: 
Sefior Mendoza preferred. 

The package of cigarettes was delivered 
late in the afternoon. Kennedy had already 
wrapped up a small package of a powder. 
and filled an atomizer with some liquid. 
Stowing these things away in his pockets as 
best he could, with a little vial, which he 
shoved into his waistcoat pocket, he an- 
nounced that he was ready, at last, to take 
an early train to Atlantic Beach. 

We dined that night, as Craig had re- 
quested, with the Mendozas and Lockwood 
up in the sitting-room of Don Luis’s suite, 
which overlooked the Boardwalk and the 
ocean. 

Dinner had been ordered but not served, 
when Craig maneuvered to get a few minutes 
alone with Inez. Although I could not hear, 
I gathered that he was outlining at least a 
part of his plans to her and seeking her co- 
operation. She seemed td understand and 
approve, and I really believe that the din- 
ner was the first in a long time that she had 
enjoyed. 

While we were waiting for it, I suddenly 
became aware that she had contrived to 

















leave Kennedy and myself alone in the sit- 
ting-room for a moment. It was evidently 
part of Craig’s plan. Instantly he opened 
a large case in which Mendoza kept ciga- 
rettes and hastily substituted for those in 
it an equal number of the cigarettes which 
he had had made. ; 

The dinner itself was more like a family 
party than a formal dinner, for Kennedy, 
when he wanted to do so, had a way of in- 
gratiating himself and leading the conver- 
sation so that everyone was at his ease. 
Everything progressed smoothly until we 
came to the coffee. The seforita poured 
and, as she raised the coffee-pot, Kennedy 
called our attention to a long line of colliers 
just on the edge of the horizon, slowly mak- 
ing their way up the coast. 

I was sitting next to the sefiorita, not par- 
ticularly interested in colliers at that mo- 
ment. I saw her hastily draw a little vial 
from a fold in her dress and pour a bit of 
yellowish sirupy liquid into the cup which 
she was preparing for. her father. 

I could not help looking at her quickly. 
She saw me, then raised her finger to her 
lips with an explanatory glance at Kennedy, 
who was keeping the others interested in 
thecolliers. Instantly I recognized the little 
vial that Kennedy had shoved into his vest 
pocket. 

More coffee and innumerable cigarettes 
followed. I did my best to aid in the con- 
versation, but my real'interest was centered 
in Don Luis himself. 

Was it a fact or was it merely imagina- 
tion? He appeared quite different. The 
pupils of his eyes did not seem to be quite 
so dilated as they had been the night before. 
Even his heart action appeared to be more 
normal. I think the seforita noticed it, too. 

Dinner over and darkness cutting off the 
magnificent sweep of ocean view, Inez sug- 
gested that we go down to the concert. It 
was the first time that Kennedy had not 
seemed to fall in with any of her suggestions, 
but I knew that that, too, must be part of 
his plan. 

“Tf you will pardon us,”’ he excused, “ Mr. 
Jameson and I have some friends over at 
Stillson Hall whom we have promised to 
run in to see. I think this would be a good 
opportunity. We'll rejoin you—in the 
alcove where we were last night, if possible.”’ 

We left them at the elevator, but instead 
of leaving the Inn, Kennedy edged his way 
around into the shadow ofa doorway where 
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we could watch. Fortunately, the sefiorita 
managed to get the same settee in the corner 
which we had occupied the night before. 

A moment later, I caught a glimpse of a 
familiar face at the long window opening 
on the veranda. Sefiora de Moche and her 
son had drawn up chairs, just outside. 

They had not seen us and, as far as we 
knew, had no reason to suspect that we 
were about. As we watched the two groups, 
I could not fail to note that the change in 
Don Luis was really marked. There was 
none of the wildness in his conversation that 
there had been. Once, he even met the keen 
eye of the sefiora, but it did not seem to have 
the effect it had previously had. 

“What was it you had the seforita drop 
into his coffee?” I asked Craig. 

“You saw that?” he smiled. “It was 
pilocarpin, made from jaborandi, a plant 
found largely in Brazil, one of the antidotes 
for stramonium poisoning. It doesn’t work 
with everyone. But it. seems to have done 
so with Mendoza. Besides, the caffeine in 
the coffee’ probably aided the pilocarpin.” 
Kennedy did not take his eyes off the two 
groups as he talked. “I’ve got at the case 
from a brand-new angle, I think,” he added. 
“Unless I am mistaken, when the criminal 
sees Don Luis getting better, it will mean 
another attempt to substitute more ciga~ 
rettes doped with that drug.” 

Satisfied so far with the play he was stag- 
ing, Kennedy moved over to the hotel desk 
and, after a quiet conference with the head 
clerk, found out that the room next to the 
suite of the Mendozas was empty. The 
clerk gave him several keys, and I followed 
Craig into the elevator. We rode up to 
the eighth floor again. 

The halls were deserted now, and we en- 
tered the room next to the Mendozas with- 
out being observed. It was a simple matter 
after that to open a rather heavy door that 
communicated between the two suites. 

Instead of switching on the light, Ken- 
nedy first looked about carefully until he 
was assured that no one was there. Quickly 
he sprinkled the floor from the hall door to 
the table on which the case of cigarettes 
lay with some of the powder which I had 
seen him wrap up in the laboratory before 
we left. Then with the atomizer, he sprayed 
over it something that had a pungent, fa- 
miliar odor, walking backward from the 
hall door as he did so. 

“Don’t you want more light?” I asked, 
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starting to cross to a window to raise a shade 
to let the moonlight stream in. 

“Don’t walk on it, Walter,”’ he whispered, 
pushing me back. “First, I sprinkled some 
powdered iodine and then ammonia enough 
to moisten it. It evaporates quickly, leav- 
ing what I call my anti-burglar powder.” 

He had finished his work, and now the 
evening wind was blowing away the slight 
fumes that had risen. For a few moments 
he left the door into the next room open to 
clear away the odor, then quietly closed it. 

In the darkness we settled ourselves, 
now, for a vigil that was to last we knew 
not how long. Neither of us spoke. 

Slowly the time passed. Would anyone take 
advantage of theopportunity to tamper with 
that box of cigarettes on Mendoza’s table? 

Once or twice we heard the elevator door 
clang, and waited expectantly, but nothing 
happened. I began to wonder whether, if 
some one had a pass-key to the Mendoza 
suite, we could hear him enter. The out- 
side hall was thickly carpeted and dead- 
ened every footfall if one exercised only 
reasonable caution. 

“Don’t you think we might leave the 
door ajar a little?” I suggested anxiously. 
“Sh!” was Kennedy’s only comment. 

In the darkness and silence, I fell to re- 
viewing the weird succession of events 
which had filled the past two days. I am 
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not by nature superstitious, but in the dark- 
ness I could well imagine a staring succession 
of eyes, beginning with the dilated pupils of 
Don Luis and always ending with those re- 
markable piercing black eyes of the Indian 
woman with the melancholy-visaged son. 
Suddenly I heard in the next room what 
sounded like little explosions, as though 
some one were treading on match-heads. 

““My burglar powder,” muttered Craig, 
in a hoarse whisper. “Every step, even 
those of a mouse running across, sets it off!” 

He rose quickly and threw open the door 
into the Mendoza suite. I sprang through 
after him. There, in the shadows, I saw a 
dark form starting back in retreat. But 
it was too late. 

In the dim light of the little explosions, I 
caught a glimpse of a face—the face of the 
person who had been craftily working on the 
superstition of Don Luis, now that his in- 
fluence had got from the government the 
precious concession, working with the dread 
drug to drive him insane and thus capture 
both Mendoza’s share of the fortune as well 
as that of his daughter, well knowing that 
suspicion would rest on the jealous Indian 
woman with the wonderful eyes whose 
brother had already been driven insane 
and whose son Inez Mendoza really loved 
better than himself—the soldier of fortune, 
Lockwood. 


A new Craig Kennedy story, The House of Death, will appear in the September issue. 
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This is the authorized biography of the greatest of theatrical managers, whose heroic death 
on the Lusitania has invested him with an added world-interest. 
revelation of a remarkable personality, told in terms of anecdote and achievement, but also 
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Robin was watching him 


~ What 
Would 
You Dor 


“What would you do?” In the course 

of the following story, this question is put 

by one man to two women. Their an- 

swers open two very different roads of life. 

They lead into worlds as far apart as any 

two planets, and yet they are lived in con- 
stantly by people going through life shoulder 

to shoulder. It is not given to everyone to 
meet with the wonderful adventure through 
which Nicolaas Dak finds what he is seeking— 
the longed-for chance to be just himself and 
obtain the most cherished of human rights, that 
of being loved for his own sake—but we suggest 
to those who may still believe that his final de- 
cision, prompted by love, was a piece of folly 
to weigh carefully the values of the two states of 
existence here so cleverly depicted and ask themselves 


again what, in similar circumstances, they would do. 


By Coningsby Dawson 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


LATTERY bored him. He didn’t 

even want tobe respected. Nicolaas 

Dak, late of New York, longed with 

all the passion of his heart to be as 

other men, at liberty to pass along life’s 

highroads without ostentation or remark. 

In some way, undiscovered as yet, he 

was determined to experience life’s rough 

knocks. He had worn out the réle of hot- 

house plant doomed to watch, always from 

behind glass, the free world’s marvelous 

garden, where birds are setting out on sud- 

den Odysseys and at night the moon mar- 
shals her artillery of stars. 

Leaning dreamily across the rail of his 
yacht, the Agatha, he watched how the 
screw churned commotion out of quiet. 
From the saloon came strains of music; 


across lighted windows silhouettes of dancers 
swayed and vanished. Life had offered him 
many things that were fine and beautiful; 
but they all had had to be bought. Not 
that ordinarily he grudged paying; but 
there are things—people’s friendship and, 
especially, a woman’s love—that lose value 
the moment they are purchased. On the 
several occasions when he had investigated 
love, he had found a price-mark. It had 
distinctly put him off. And so it was that 
he had arrived at a new desire—ragged 
romance—to be nobody and free and penni- 
less, to be able to jingle the vagabond world 
in his pocket. 

His eyes traveled back along the dim 
wake, streaked like chalk across the blue 
Italian night, to where Naples twinkled. 
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Once again he was escaping from things that 
had not satisfied. To what was he escaping? 

Something pressed against him gently, 
asking his attention—something that had 
approached unnoticed above the rush of 
waters. He guessed what it was. She was 
so near to him that, when he turned, his 
lips almost brushed her mocking face—a 
face which could have been lovely but was 
only beautiful, because worldly wisdom 
had stolen its tenderness. He remained 
without retreating, regarding her. For half 
a minute they held each other’s eyes. Then 
she moved her lips nearer through the dark. 
He drew himself erect sharply, twisting 
about so that he could lean with his back 
against the rail and watch how the moon, 
staring like a search-light across the sea, 
betrayed her. 

“Kitty” —he spoke her name softly— 
“T’m sorry. You’re wasting your time.” 

The mischief died out of her eyes. 

“Tf that’s all you have to say ” Her 
voice stumbled, as if she were going to cry. 
He knew her too well; she was not the 
crying sort. She made a movement to 
leave him; when that strategy failed, since 
he made no attempt to stay her, she altered 
her tactics. She made her tone indifferent. 
“What a strange man you are! D’you 
think that, because you’re rich, every 
woman’s bound to fall in love with you?” 

Her swift change of attitude amused him. 
The haughtiness which she had thrown into 
her carriage brought out the fineness of 
her thoroughbred lines. Though she would 
scarcely have believed it, had he told her, 
he was liking her immensely. At any other 
time, her sudden coldness would have pro- 
voked him into love-making; his present 
mood was for truth ‘and sincerity. He 
answered her lazily, catching at her phrase. 

“Women bound to fall in love with me 
because I’m rich! No; I don’t think that— 
not exactly. If a woman fell in love with 
me because I was rich, she’d be loving not 
me but my money. A good many women 
have done that, Kitty—done it or tried to 
do it, but I’m — well, I’m a bit of an ideal- 
ist.” 

“But,” she protested, “but—’” And 
there she stopped. With a quick, uncal- 
culated gesture of affection, she swung 
round, patting his hand ever so lightly. 
“But, Niko, how stupid of you to be sus- 
picious! Why, you and your money are 





so mixed up that—how can anyone, even 
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I, who am ever so fond of you, distinguish 
between you and what you have? Your 
money’s made you what you are; you 
wouldn’t be you without it. It’s made it 
possible for you to be kind and generous, 
so that you’re always giving pleasure. | 
You couldn’t be as kind without it.” 

“Couldn’t I? I wonder.” 

He turned and huddled over the rail 
beside her, his shoulder touching hers. A 
little time passed before they spoke again. 
He was following that white wake across the 
night back to Naples, where so many dis- 
illusionizing things had happened. She 
seemed to share his thoughts. 

“Tf we did quarrel,” she whispered, ‘‘ we 
had some of our best times over there.” 
Then, more gently, “I think my very best.” 

He was unwilling to slip back into sen- 
timent; he knew the danger of it. And 
yet he was glad she had remembered. 

“Do you mind if I talk?” he asked. 

““A foolish question.” 

“But all about myself?” 

“A confession?’’ She glanced at him 
archly. 

““A confession of sorts,’ he admitted. 
“Tt’s about my wealth. No; I’ve not got 
the socialist bee in my bonnet; my problem’s 
purely — selfish—nothing __ philanthropic. 
You'll scarcely believe it, Kitty. I suppose 
you and most people think I’m to be en- 
vied, but it’s a cursed nuisance to have 
been born into thirty million dollars. 
Sounds as though I were posing, doesn’t 
it? I’m not. You expressed nearly all my 
trouble in a few words—too much money 
makes a chap suspicious; he never knows, 
even his friends don’t know, whether he’s 
being liked for himself.” 

It was the girl’s turn to be amused. She 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“T should worry! You need some real 
troubles—money-shortage, privations, and 
—oh, trying to make your dress-allowance 
stretch twice as far.” 

He didn’t follow up her. lightness— 
wouldn’t allow himself to be diverted. Re- 
garding her seriously, he nodded. 

“That’s it—it’s just such experiences 
that I want. You’re—how old are yourP— 
ten years younger than myself, and already 
you’ve learned the values of pleasure. I 
haven’t. I shan’t. That’s one of the ways 
in which great possessions, especially when 
they’re inherited, keep rich men poor. 
Talk about the privations of poverty! I 
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He startled her by volleying back her question. “ What would you do?™ he asked 
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sometimes think that the privations of 
wealth are more hard.” 

She was still willing to be incredulous, 
and yet she had begun to detect a vein of 
reason in his argument. 

“Niko, aren’t you talking nonsense? 
The splendid thing about money is that it 
hasn’t any privations.” 

His voice had a note of bitterness. 

“No privations! Listen, Kitty: I'll tell 
you. Love comes tapping at my door; 
the first thing I do is to search his pocket 
for a begging letter. I learn to watch for 
greed in the eyes of everybody. I was 
born choking with a silver spoon in my 
mouth; from a child I’ve been fed on satiety. 
My only hunger now is to be hungry. I’ve 
never had a chance to cultivate an am- 
bition; there’s been no incentive. People 
cultivate ambitions because they have to 
earn. I own too much already; consequent- 
ly I’m past thirty and untested. Alex- 
ander and his tragedy are nothing; mine’s 
modern. Owning everything that would 
make for happiness, I can’t enjoy it, be- 
cause I was never allowed to conquer.” 

She knitted her brows. Was he playing 
at Don Quixote? There was passion in his 
self-scorn. She was interested, and eager 
to understand him. He was asking for her 
sympathy. She was willing to give it, but 
couldn’t see in which direction it was 
wanted. 

“Don’t be angry if I say what’s stupid, 
Niko. I’m trying to learn; but it’s all so 
—so different. Life’s made you a gift of 
everything. What more do you want?” 

He stooped closer to her. 

“Romance,” he whispered. “It goes 
about the world in tatters and comes to 
men only when they starve.” 

She became bold in the presence of his 
necessity—a necessity which, though it had 
been explained to her, she could not grasp. 

“But over there in Naples—to me, that 
was romance. If we were together—you 
and I together—couldn’t we find——” 

He broke in on her. Along the edge of 
the horizon all was dark. Naples had van- 
ished. The wake led back to nothingness. 

“Kitty, I like you—at the very least you 
know that. I don’t want to hurt you. 
You may be offering me the thing which is 
rarest in the world and I’m too blind to— 
but it’s what you said at first, that even 
you, fond of me as you are, can’t distin- 
guish between me and my money.” 


There was a long silence. With generos- 
ity, each waited for the other to fill the 
pause. She could think of nothing better 
to say than: 

“But you are rich—you can’t alter that. 
So what are you going to do about it?” 

He startled her by volleying back her 
question. 

“What would you do?” he asked. 

His meaning came home to her in a flash. 
The prosperity which he affected to despise 
was within her handstretch. At the vision 
of luxury, she caught her breath. 

“‘T—I?” she faltered. 

“Yes, you.” He seized her hand almost 
fiercely. ‘‘What would you do if you had 
thirty million dollars? You might have. 
And if you had?” 

Her answer came true and spontaneous. 
All the woman in her answered, 

“Td buy—I’d buy——” 

He stood back, staring at her. 

“T thought so.” There was the flatness 
of disappointment in the way he said it. 
Then, in the tones of convention: “I’d 
no idea it was so late. The dancing’s 
stopped.” 

Sailors were washing the deck; he offered 
her his arm. At the head of the stairway 
that led down to her cabin they parted. 
At the last moment she tried to say some- 
thing; her courage failed. As he went from 
her, her eyes ran after him. 

He stepped outside. All that freedom 
up there! The sky was full of stars. He 
recalled her words, “Your money’s made 
you what you are; you wouldn’t be you 
without it.” Quite so—but if he could rid 
himself of his money! Ah, the adventure 
of being a different person! How near he 
had come that night to tying himself for- 
ever to his too prosperous past! With her 
as his wife, every chance of escape would 
be cut off. It was that answer of hers, 
“Td buy—I’d buy—” that had warned 
him. And yet he’d known it all along. He 
pictured life spent with a woman who, 
no matter how dear her physical attrac- 
tions, was a stranger to the shy people of 
his imagination—his illusions. Kitty and 
he, yoked together, would tear love to 
atoms, pulling in contrary directions. His 
fault—he knew it. Idealists may be in- 
teresting as afternoon callers, but they 
make tiresome husbands. Now for a 
sleepless night! He dragged a chair to the 
spot where he had almost proposed and all 
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but. wrecked a woman’s happiness. Con- 
trary to his expectations, he dozed off. 

A jar hurled him into consciousness. His 
first sensation was that of sliding swiftly; 
his second, that he had carelessly sat down 
on a volcano in eruption. The deck was 
forcing itself up from under him. Shooting 
across it at a rapid pace, he brought up 
sharply against the rail. Holding on des- 
perately, he made the best of this respite 
from violence to take his bearings. 

His last: desire before he had drowsed 
had been for a change of circumstance; his 
prayer had been lavishly, if suddenly, 
answered. Peering over the side, he found 
that the sea was waiting for him with the 
malice of a lion for a treed hunter. The 
water was uncomfortably close to his legs. 
The yacht was lying far over on her 
side; her bow must be high and dry, for 
her decks sloped upward. Something had 
happened to her electrical plant; save for a 
few spluttering oil-lamps, she was in dark- 
ness. As though at a concerted sign, the 
terror of the silence was shattered. Voices 
began to hammer against the night like 
clenched fists on a door that was locked. 
Absurd figures in night attire began to 
prance. Orders were being shouted and 
names called—his own among others: “ Mr. 
Dak! Mr. Dak!” He replied, but couldn’t 
tell whether he had been heard or not. All 
that followed happened as in a trance; it 
was curiously unreal when remembered. 

Feeling his way, slipping back in places 
as though it were a roof he was climbing, 
he came to where the guests of his yachting 
party were assembled. He glanced them 
Over; one was missing. It was difficult to 
tell which one. He made a mental note 
that women without their trappings were 
singularly alike; it would be as easy to love 
all as none. 

Boats were being filled and lowered when 
he groped his way inside in search of Kitty. 
Scrambling down darkened stairways, 


through passages grown suddenly unfa-— 


miliar, he had no sense of fear, only of ex- 
citement. He was capturing a new ex- 
perience—proving his manhood. At last, 
life had become worth while. 

“Kitty! Kitty!” 

A voice answered. He tried to pick her 
up and carry her. She refused him. 

“Tl hold your hand. I knew you’d 
come. I’m no coward.” 
Scraping sounds, like a roller dragged 
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across gravel! The vessel was falling back 
from the rock. As they struggled toward 
the open, the water followed. The last boat 
was waiting. -It was dangerously over- 
crowded. He lifted her into it. 

“Come on, Mr. Dak, sir; hurry up!” 

“T’m not coming.” 

A storm of protests attacked his calmness. 
His decision surprised himself; he was 
puzzled to know how or when he had 
arrived at it. 

“Not coming,” he repeated. ‘“Toomany 
already. Get away while there’s time.” 

As they pulled off, he saw Kitty, her arms 
stretched out toward him. 

The vagabond world in his pocket! The 
phrase kept clamoring in his mind. At last 
he had it, if only for the few minutes that 
remained. He was filled with a novel 
elation. He had cut himself adrift from 
pretense. He had reached a point where 
his millions availed him nothing; it was 
only his manhood that counted. 

“Didn’t think it of you. Shake hands, 

a." 
He was startled. He had thought he was 
alone. On the sinking ship it was like the 
mocking echo of his self-approval. He 
turned sharply and found the captain had 
spoken. 

“Didn’t think it of myself,” he said 
quietly. 

Lighting a cigarette, he began to un- 
dress, getting ready for the Agatha to take 
her plunge. He was struggling with his 
shoes, when the captain reminded him. 

“Haven’t shaken hands yet, sir.- Hon- 
estly, I didn’t think it of you.” 

He paused to reach up his hand. 

“Oh, it’s nothing!” 

The captain pursued his subject. 

“Don’t know. You rich men have so 
much to live for.” 

Dak stood up, stripped. 

“Think so? Well, there’s a chance if we 
swim for it. Should advise you to get 
those clothes off.” 

Slitting his shirt he made a pouch by 
knotting it, slung it round his neck, and 
into it placed what valuables he had on 
him. He was a little amused at his un- 
necessary precaution—the financial crutch 
which it afforded for hobbling into an un- 
charted world which was to end so abruptly. 

The Agatha gave a lurch and keeled over. 
At the last moment, he glanced back at 
his companion. 
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“So long, Captain; afraid they ran our 
bath rather cold this morning!” 

He dived off. 

He must have been dragged down by 
the suction; it seemed more like an hour 
than a minute until he rose. Floating near 
him was wreckage; the Agatha had vanished. 
Beneath the quiet moonlight the sea lay 
smooth as asphalt. Far off, he could see the 
boats hovering, then, closer, a dot, like a 
drenched fly, crawling laboriously toward 
them. They began to approach the dot, 
stopped, and pulled it aboard. Having 
saved the captain, they came on to look 
for the owner; but Mr. Dak had no taste 
for being rescued. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” he muttered. 

Keeping his head low, he struck out in 
the opposite direction. From a safe dis- 
tance he watched them circle round the 
place where the vessel had sunk. He heard 
them calling to him. At last, having given 
him up for lost, they pulled away. 

He felt magnificently light-hearted. His 
dream had been granted! He was free and 
nobody and penniless, save only for the 
pouch about his neck. Not far away an 
upturned boat was drifting—one that had 
been smashed in the lowering. He managed 
to get astride it. 

Seated there in the wilderness of water, 
he laughed. The mad topsyturvydom of 
it! His safety was no longer barriered by 
money; all the gold of the Klondike could 
not purchase him a second’s preservation. 
He had reached the crisis of a losing game. 
Circumstance had outtrumped his desires 
from the start. Death was threatening to 
play his highest card. It remained to be 
seen whether Fate held the joker. The 
luck might turn at any moment. 

Stars began to wane. A sense of grayness 
and foreboding stole across the waters. 
Along the rim of the east, the sea lay piled 
as though night had entrenched herself 
against invasion. Slowly above the walled 
horizon a hand was thrust, clenched and 
crimson with creating. Its fingers un- 
folded, releasing the birds of dawn. They 
circled and fluttered, then flew swiftly 
westward toward the goal of their age-old 
journey. To the man who had longed to 
be lonely came the memory of twittering 
in hedges and of green things growing. He 


covered his face with his hands. The. 


nostalgia of living choked him. 
His carelessness of dying was past. He 


watched with agony for the sails and plumed 
funnels which crept up faintly across the 
sky-line and dropped back before they had 
become certainties. Sometimes he stood up 
perilously and waved. More than once he 
lost his balance and had difficulty in regain- 
ing his insecure refuge. The sun blistered 
and parched him. It was the longest of all 
days. Toward evening, he lost consciousness. 


At first, he did not know whether he had 
opened his eyes or not. He was in total 
darkness—a darkness so solid that it 
seemed he must bruise his hands if he raised 
them. He was stretched out on a narrow 
shelf, built in like a coffin. The atmosphere 
was a mixture of bilge, oilskins, stale fish, 
and tar. As he lay and listened, he be- 
came aware of a banging which came reg- 
ularly about every second and was like the 
sound of a slap administered with the open 
palm. Any fear he might have had that he 
was dead was quickly dispelled by a loud, 
whining snore which came from imme- 
diately above his head. He concluded that 
he was in the forward part of a wooden 
sailing vessel. But how had he got there, 
and who was he? Odd! Vague shapes 
swum from out his memory—shapes made 
grotesque by delirium. Of one thing only 
was he certain: throughout the terror that 
was past, a girl had sat by him, dressed in 
scarlet. When he woke again, a man was 
bending over him. 

“Yer be a’right now, mate, bain’t yer?” 

He raised himself up on his elbow, shad- 
ing his eyes and speaking hoarsely. 

“‘T—T think so.” 

The man turned and called up, 

“Yes; he be a’right now, Miss Robin.” 

Then Dak knew why he had shaded his 
eyes. The scuttle in the forecastle was 
open; down its ladder fell a glorious streak 
of sunlight. 

“T want to get up,” he said. 

The man patted him kindly and went 
away to fetch a rig-out. 

Left to himself, Dak watched the streak 
of sunlight. He leaned out luxuriously and 
dipped his hands in it; it filled him with 
ecstasy. A shadow fell across the floor. 
He glanced up. Framed in the window 
that the scuttle cut in the heavens were the 
head and shoulders of a girl. As their gaze 
met she darted back, leaving with him the 
distinct impression of gray eyes, black hair, 
and a figure clad in scarlet. 
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* But that’s rubbish !" he objected. “It's a fairly good old world. You don't mean one word of it!~ 


Whatever he had been in his former life, 
he knew that he had not been a sailor; the 
awkwardness with which he wore his 
borrowed clothes proved it. He was rest- 
ing on the edge of his bunk before making 
the ascent toward the square of daylight, 
when he was brought to his feet by a dirge of 
our earthly tribulations, rendered in a high, 
clear voice with the utmost cheerfulness: 


“Come on my partners in distress, 
Who through this weary wilderness, 
Still your bodies feel, 
Still your bodies feel 


” 





The singing halted as his head came 
above the ladder and he stumbled out on 
deck. 

“But that’s rubbish!” he objected. “It’s 
a fairly good old world. You don’t mean 
one word of it!” 

Perhaps it was the cadaverous figure he 
made, unshaven and shrunken in his 


loose-fitting clothes—perhaps it was the 
appropriateness of such a rebuke from a 
man crawling back from the dead; she 
drew herself up, startled and affronted, 
blushed red as the dress she was wearing, 
and fled. 

“And so that’s Robin!” he whispered. 

It was a tlue day, flecked white with 
clouds—a traveling day—one of many that 
followed. He found that he was on a little 
bark, pitch-covered, weather-beaten, and 
ocher-colored as to sails, yet a floating 
kingdom for all her smallness. She was 
called The Saint. Her business was to carry 
pilchards from Cornwall to Naples, where 
they were converted into sardines. She 
was now on her trip homeward. Her name 
was utterly inconsistent with the pert way 
in which she danced upon the waves—as 
inconsistent as was the graveyard religion 
of her crew with the lyric purpose of their 
voyage. From forecastle hands to mates, 
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they were all in love with Robin. Every 
man aboard, the skipper excepted, had 
sailed out in the hope of gaining her favor. 
Well aware of their amorous homage, she 
treated them impartially with laughing 
indifference. When that failed to keep 
them at their distance, she hid behind her 
father. Her father was both owner and 
captain—a hale old Cornish Methodist, 
with the kindly face of a Father Christmas 
who had taken to temperance. His favorite 
topic of conversation was dying. He spent 
most of his leisure in hunting through 
the Bible in search of passages which would 
support his convictions of eternal punish- 
ment. When thus occupied, he wore a pair 
of iron-rimmed spectacles, and drew his 
finger slowly back and forth beneath the 
text, that he might miss nothing. While 
at work he chanted hymns in condemna- 
tion of sinners, which his crew chorused out 
of policy, each hoping that piety would 
recommend him for a nearer relation. Mr. 
Dak, having lost his memory and with it 
his name, was christened Noah, that patri- 
arch having also had an escape from drown- 
ing. Since he was not a guest and could 
not earn his keep in a nautical way, he was 
made cook’s assistant. Mr. Noah was the 
lowliest person of all that company; yet he 
soon aspired to be the highest. 

The first sign-post to life that greets a 
new-born child is a glimpse of femininity— 
as often as not, hismother. One of the first 
sights that Mr. Noah had had on being 
born into his new existence had been the 
face of Robin. He followed her comings 
and goings with questioning wonder. It 
was the cook who answered his questions, 
informing him of the true condition of 
affairs. The cook was a plump young man 
with the complexion of a cherub. He held 
his master’s certificate and had acted on 
other vessels as first mate, but had shipped 
in his present humble capacity for the sor- 
rowful joy of being near to Robin. 

At first, Mr. Noah was hugely diverted 
by the young cook’s sighs; but love is con- 
tagious and, worst of all, imitative. So 
far as his memory served, all the world 
was a dancing ship on a gold-blue ocean, 
and Robin was the only woman beneath 
its skies—one woman among so many men, 
and only one of them could win her. Before 
he knew what had happened, he himself 
had begun to sigh. The more he sighed, 
the more he felt unheeded. He longed for 


her nearness, listened for her footstep, and 
trembled when her gaze rested on him. 
There was always laughter, never pity, in 
her eyes. 

In the galley, polishing saucepans amid 
the odor of cooking, he had few opportu- 
nities of watching her. For one princely 
day, by a stroke of luck, he was promoted 
to her presence; the cabin-boy came down 
with measles, and he was called upon to 
take his place. Among his new duties, he 
had to wait at the captain’s table. 

Breakfast and lunch passed off delicately; 
at dinner, as he was handing her a plate of 
soup, she looked up smilingly. 

“Why, Noah, you’re so clever, you must 
have been a waiter before you lost your—”’ 
And then, “Oh, look what you’ve done! 
How terribly clumsy of you!” 

Her praise had been too much for him. 
He, who had pictured himself as sailing 
on with her forever, handing her soup with- 
out spilling a drop for the rest of his days, 
was degraded once more to be cook’s as- 
sistant, far out of reach of her touch. 

A period of the deepest gloom set in for 
him. He took his trouble with the disas- 
trous seriousness of a child who has not 
learned that tragedies are terminable. He 
had no hope of being loved by her; his only 
hope lay in forgetfulness. Preposterously 
enough, there seemed to have been a time 
when he was courted and respected. Out 
on deck lay the broken boat from which he 
had been rescued, with “Agatha” painted 
across its stern. It was the sole clue to his 
lost identity. He had a mind to patch it 
up and drop away across the sky-line to the 
place whence he had come. 

One evening, when. twilight was settling 
on the sea like a gull into its nest, he stole 
out and set to work to mend it. He was 
kneeling; at a sound he looked up. Robin 
was watching him. 

“What are you doing?” 

Still kneeling, he touched his cap. 

“ Going. ”? 

He spoke casually, as a man might whose 
hand was on the latch. She laughed. 

“But to where?” 

“Over there, miss—back to where you 
found me.” He pointed vaguely along the 
wake that trailed back into the dusk. 

The amazing simplicity of this man with- 
out a past caught her sympathy. 

“But, Mr. Noah, you can’t,” she said 
reasoningly. “You can’t—and, anyhow, 
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the boat oughtn’t to be touched; it’ll be 
needed as evidence.” Approaching him 
gently, she let her hand rest lightly on his 
shoulder. ‘‘Aren’t you happy?” 

““T wasn’t, Miss Robin.” 

The forlorn tenderness with which he 
said it brought tears to her eyes. 

“Why—why weren’t you?” 

As he knelt, he turned his lips to where 
the small hand rested. 

“There are so many of us—and there’s 
only one of you in all the world!” 

The next day they sighted land. Mr. 
Noah, neglecting his duties, kept running 
out from the cook’s galley to watch it. 
What was land? It was so much bigger 
than a ship. How was life lived over there? 
His shipmates tried to recall things to him— 
white Cornish cottages gleaming on cliff- 
brows; fields unrolled like an endless car- 
pet, all the patterns and colors exquisitely 
different; trees, like living creatures, strid- 
ing down to the water’s edge. He shook 
his head, groping after an experience which 
he dimly remembered. 

Throughout the morning and afternoon 
Robin kept her distance, watching him 
shyly. Not till harbor-lights in little houses 
began to twinkle, did she draw near to him. 
All her lover-crew were out on deck, waiting 
to seize a last opportunity for a pleading 
word. At one flight she sped past them and 
came to rest beside the lowliest man on 
board. He turned to find his shoulder just 
touching hers. Her voice came low and 
pantingly. 

“T wonder who you are. You're different 
from the others—from any man I ever met.” 
And then, a little later: “I almost envy 
you; you’re beginning all afresh, but I 
think I should want to remember. Oh, I’ve 
wanted so badly—so badly ——” 

“What have you wanted?” he ques- 
tioned. 

She sank her face closer. 

“To wake up one morning and find the 
world altered; to be free to be myself, with 
no more hymns about dying; to walk out 
and out along the roads, past where the 
birds are singing and on through to where the 
sun is shining, and then to sing to myself 
about—I think I know what I’d sing.” 

“Won’t you tell me?” 

“About life,” she whispered. “I nearly 
joined a circus once.. It was shameful of 
me—but I’ve always wanted to run away 
so badly.” 


He forgot that he was cook’s assistant. 
A wild improbability suggested itself. 

‘Robin, couldn’t we do it together?” 

She drew in her breath—‘“Ah!” He 
thought she was going to be angry, but she 
touched his hand. The captain’s voice 
sounded, calling her to bed. She slipped 
away as swiftly as she had come. 

It was next morning, shortly after dawn, 
that The Saint danced into Boscastle. All 
the village slept. When she had entered 
the cove, the ship stole as if on tiptoe. Her 
sailormen climbed out upon the rocks and 
warped her into the narrow lane of water 
that led up to where the village drowsed 
among its roses. They brought her to rest 
before a whitewashed cottage and made 
her fast. It was like riding up to the door 
and dismounting. First thing, when his 
eyes opened on the pillow, the captain could 
gaze through his window in the thatch, out 
across the flowers where bees were humming, 
to where his vessel, like a horse turned out 
to pasture, awaited his call. 

Was it at a hint from Robin that Mr. 
Noah was invited home to breakfast? All 
through the meal her eyes wandered from 
him, and yet they were always return- 
ing. 

“Noah,” said the captain, “we don’t 
know who you are, and you don’t seem to 
know yourself. You may be a gentleman, 
my lad, or you may be an escaping criminal. 
For myself, I wish you were a parson, be- 
cause then we could argue about hell. 
However, we'll find out by tracing up the 
Agatha. Meanwhile, here’s something I’ve 
been keeping for you; it was found on you 
when you were rescued.” 

He tossed across to him a roughly made 
pouch which, when -unknotted, revealed 
Italian money to the value of fifty pounds, 
a gold watch, unengraved, a diamond ring, 
a scarf-pin of considerable worth, and the 
dark lock of a woman’s hair. Lifting his 
gaze, he found that Robin’s eyes were fixed 
on the last of his treasures. 

“Does that recall anything?” the captain 
asked. Noah hesitated. 

“Not much that’s worth mentioning.” 

“Well,” said the captain, pushing back 
his chair, ‘‘I shall be busy for a few days, 
unloading the vessel. You’ve nowhere to 
go, so you can sleep on her. WhenI’ve time, 
we'll inquire about the Agatha. You'll be 
wanting money. I'll give you a letter to 
my bank in Camelford; they’ll exchange 








those Italian notes for you. It’s a bit of a 
walk for sea-legs—best start early.” 

He set out between the high hedges, 
whistling. It was a good day to whistle; 
summer was in the air. A mile out of Bos- 
castle, he sat down by the roadside, holding 
his head in his hands.. The past was com- 
ing back, piecing itself together. 

He had had wealth and had wanted to 
escape from it. There had been a girl, and 
she had wanted to marry him. He saw, 
like a figure looming up through fog, the 
man who had been himself walking toward 
him. He made no pretense at a welcome; 
he had lost all personal feeling for him. 

“Tf I was that chap,” he argued, “no 
wonder I wanted to get away from him. 
And, by gosh, I’ve done it!”” He scrambled 
to his feet, whistling more merrily, and 
resumed his journey. 

He came to an inn. No other house 
was in sight, but peeping up above a clump 
of furze were the roof and silent chimney of 
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All her lover-crew were out on deck, waiting to seize a last 
At one flight she sped past them and came to rest beside 


a caravan. He approached it, climbed 
the steps, and peered inside; it was deserted. 
As he finished his inspection, he saw that 
the innkeeper had come out into his door- 
way and was watching his actions. 

“Like it?” the innkeeper called across 
to him. Noah, thinking that shrewdness 
dictated few words, nodded. “‘Sellit,” said 


the man. “Gipsy died. Old fellow. No 
friends. Was kind to him. Left me cara- 
van. Sell it with horse. To you, fifty 
pounds.” 


Again Noah nodded. Stepping out of 
the furze, he turned his back on the man 
and continued his journey. 

“Hi,” cried the innkeeper, “call it forty! 
You nodded—meant you’d have it. Where 
you going?”’ Noah smiled across his shoul- 
der, still pressing forward. 





opportunity for a pleading word. 
the lowliest man on board 


“‘Camelford,” he shouted, “to fetch 
the money. Buy it on my return.” 

When the inn was left behind, a 
frown grew upon his countenance. It 
was a frown of thoughtfulness—not 
bad temper. It wasn’t caused by the 
rashness of his promised purchase but 
by a question: ‘Will she take much 
courting?” The blitheness of orches- 
tral fields and hedges was contagious. 

He smiled again—couldn’t help it. 
When his courage flagged, he spurred 

it by repeating, “Caravan, caravan—next 
best thing to a circus.” 

It was market-day in Camelford. Having 
changed his money, he began to think of 
lunch. Fifty pounds and memories of the 
assistant cook’s cooking sharpened his 
appetite. He entered the best hotel. He 


















was a little early; while waiting for his 
meal, he picked up a paper, and had partly 
read it when he discovered that it was 


several weeks ancient. He was about to 
throw it down, when his eye was arrested 
by a large-type heading: “Heroic Multi- 
Millionaire.” A rapid glance wes. sufficient. 
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“Nicolaas. Dak of New York—his ocean- 
going yacht, the Agatha—everyone saved 
by a tramp steamer except Then 
came the part which caused Mr. Noah’s 
eyes to bulge with indignation. ‘One of 
the rescued party, a lady, who seems to 
have had an attachment for: this heroic 
man, refuses to believe that he is dead. She, 
together with the lawyers of his estate, are 
having all incoming vessels watched. A 
reward of a thousand pounds is offered to 
anyone who can supply a clue. Although 
hope seems to stand upon its last legs, 
there is still the faintest chance that—” 
and so forth. 

Mr. Noah brought his fist down in denial. 
Was there? There was no chance at all if 
he could help it. But, could he help it? 
If any of the crew of The Saint were to pick 
up that paper! Anger at the injustice of 
the world’s benevolence surged in on him. 
They were trying to force his millions into 
his hands and to empty them of their 
romance. He rose and paid, leaving his 
meal untasted. 

The market-square was emptying. Dodg- 
ing between stalls and carts, he saw a flash 
of scarlet like the hopping of a robin red- 
breast in a hedge of holly. Darting after 
it, he came behind her and caught her hand, 
caught it roughly. 

With a startled cry she turned. Seeing 
who it was, she spoke haughtily. 

“Mr. Noah, let go! What right have you 
to touch me?” 

“That lock of hair was nothing,” he 
said breathlessly. “Don’t know why I 
saved it. You can have it, or I'll burn it 
myself. I’ve something much more im- 
portant to talk about, so stop acting like a 
foolish girl.” 

She had addressed him as “Mr. Noah,” 
but this man wasn’t humble. He bowled 
over her small attempt at superiority with 
his natural air of command. Had she known 
it, his manner was identical with that of a 
certain Mr. Dak, of New York. Before 
she could scramble her wits together, he 
had renewed the attack. 

“Got a caravan, Robin. Next best 
thing to a circus. No time.to be lost. Im- 
possible to explain anything. My dear 
girl, we’ve got to get married on the dot— 
as much on the dot as the law allows.” 

To her protests he replied: 

“Robin Redbreast, either you want: to 
join my circus or you donot. No;I’m notin 





the least interested in seeing your father. 
Rubbish; one dress is quite good enough 
for a caravan: Impossible; I’ve got to 
leave Boscastle at once, if not earlier— 
can’t postpone anything. As your father 
says, I may be an escaping criminal. Now 
where does the registrar hang out?” 

For three days he hid in Camelford, al- 
ways fearing lest news of how the Agatha 
was lost would reach the crew or the captain 
of The Saint before his marriage was accom- 
plished. He feared the annoyance of dis- 
covery; but that fear was secondary. He 
had found a girl whom he loved and who 
was willing to love him in his poverty. His 
chief fear was lest the bloom of romance 
should be rubbed off if she came to suspect 
that he had money. 

On a windless night he crept down Bos- 


castle Cove and tiptoed into the garden’ 


against which The Saint lay tethered. 
The moon hung like a paper lantern, tangled 
in her rigging. The air was heavy with 
roses. Halting beneath a window of the 
cottage, he tossed a pebble. The window 
opened; a bundle was lowered. An interval 
of silence. A door creaked and closed. 
In the darkness he had her in his arms. 

“And you trust me, whoever I am— 
though I’m escaping with you, though no 
one’s to know of your going?” 

“T trust you.” 

“Wonderful woman!” 

They climbed the hill leading out of the 
harbor and came to where the caravan 
was waiting for them. Through the night, 
seated on the shafts, his arm supporting 
her, they drove to Camelford. In the 
morning they were married and took to 
the highroad together. 

The vagabond world in his pocket! He 
had it in the sweet, clean days that followed. 
But the thought was always with him, 
giving edge to his happiness: ‘How long 
will it last?”’ In the inefficient years that he 
had lived, he had learned to do one thing 
well—he had done it well because it had 
given him pleasure. He utilized his solitary 
attainment now as a means of livelihood. 
A sign was hung over the door of the cara- 
van: “Mr. NoAH, CONTINENTAL PHOTOG- 
RAPHER. ANY PosSE WITH PLEASURE.” 
Then in smaller letters, ‘“You won’t al- 
ways be beautiful.” Both he and Robin 
were very pleased with their sign. 

From village to village they wandered, 
harmlessly catering to human vanity. Their 
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“Don't judge me yet,” he pleaded. “Come down here beside me. I want to tell you™ 
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best times were after nightfall, when the 
glow of the camp-fire built a rose-hued tent 
beneath the dusk. Unless fairs were being 
held, they avoided towns; towns were 
places where people were wakened by alarm 
clocks instead of by birds. Mr. Noah had 
a graver reason for avoiding them—the 
cherubic cook of The Saint had read some- 
thing and had applied for the reward. Mr. 
Dak had been traced as far as Camelford; 
he was the hour’s journalistic sensation. 

Once or twice, even in the remote parts 
they traveled, Robin picked up papers. 
It was not possible to take them from her 
without rousing her woman’s curiosity. 

“Why shouldn’t I read them?” she 
asked. 

Then he laughed and kissed her. But 
the look in her eyes kept him wondering. 
How much did she suspect? Did she know 
anything? He would have liked to tell her 
—knew he ought to tell her—but post- 
poned from day to day, fearing to put her 
to the test. 

It was a month after their marriage 
that they drew up in the Bear Ring at 
Ludlow, where the market was being held. 
He was standing on the steps of his caravan, 
delivering his preliminary speech on the 
impermanence of good looks and how 
photography perpetuates them forever; he 
had arrived at the most touching portion, 
concerning the valve which attaches to 
portraits of the dead, when a cry took 
the attention of his audience. A touring 
car which had been passing had _ halted 
with its brakes jammed on hard. An 
excited woman and two men were climb- 
ing out. It was distinctly a case in 
which discretion seemed the better part 
of valor. Without a glance or a word of 
explanation to Robin, he ran through the 
crowd toward the strangers, shouting, 
“Don’t get out; I’m coming!” As his foot 
touched the running-board, he spoke to the 
chauffeur. ‘Open her up! Go like blazes! 
Anywhere out of Ludlow! Get on to it!” 

It was night when the car krought him 
back. There were two men in the car 
besides himself. They wished him a grim 
“‘Good-luck!”’ as he alighted, and drove on; 
the purring of the engine grew faint against 
the silence. 

He walked over to the caravan and seated 
himself at the foot of the steps. The door 
opened. 

“So you’ve come back?” 


He looked up. 

“They were my New York lawyers, 
Robin.” 

“T guessed as much,” she said. “Well?” 

“Don’t judge me yet,” he pleaded. 
“Come down here beside me. I want to 
tell you.” With his arm about her and her 
head all but resting on his shoulder, he 
gathered courage. 

“There was a rich man,” he whispered. 
“‘He’d been rich all his life and he was tired 
of it—he was tired of it because he wanted 
to be loved for himself. And there was a 
woman; she said that, because he was rich, 
she couldn’t tell whether her love was for 
him or for his wealth. He began to long 
to be poor, that romance might come to 
him. The thing he longed for happened.” 

Robin interrupted. 

“T think we know how it happened.” 

“Yes; you and I, we know,” he nodded; 
“so we'll skip that part. Well, when his 
memory returned, he found that a girl in a 
scarlet dress was loving him—loving him 
in spite of his poverty. They got married 
and went wandering, Robin. Then the 
people who had charge of his affairs dis- 
covered that he wasn’t dead. They tried 
to drag him back from romance to the 
world of expensive shams, where he knew 
that the girl in the scarlet dress couldn’t 
be happy. If you were the man, what 
would you do, Robin?” 

“T wouldn’t go,” she said stoutly. 

“And if you were the girl in the scarlet 
dress, how would you have him use his 
money?” She thought for a minute. 

“Father,” she said gravely, “used to 
quote from the Bible something about a 
rich man hardly ever entering the kingdom 
of heaven. But this rich man has. The 
first woman loved him for his money; per- 
haps, she couldn’t help it—she belonged to 
that kind of a world. The second loved 
him because——” 

“cc Yes?” 

She hesitated at a loss for words. 

“T think—I think—just because she 
loved him.” 

Her head was on his shoulder now. 

“And the money—the money,” he ques- 
tioned, “‘what would Robin do with that?” 

She sighed contentedly and pressed her 
lips against his mouth. 

“You wouldn’t be you with all that 
money. Give it to the woman who loved 
— 
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AN AMERICAN SENATOR 


By John Temple Graves 


who are of the old stock of the Republic, because of their 

prompt alignment on all American questions. 

There are both the old and the new in the two houses of Congress. 
There are strong men, young and old, who have come out of To- 

day—pulsing with practical ideas, keen with the zest of making 

money for the government and for their constituents, utilitarian 
and non-sentimental in viewing all public questions, and hug- 
ging the Cui Bono exclusively to their bosoms as they rush 
through the affairs of a strenuous nation. They have their 
uses—these men—and are not to be scoffed at, for they are 
of the age and its materialism. 

There are other senators equally alive to the practical things 
of the present, alert in all progressive movements, rarely out 
of the forward rank, but never lacking in ideals and respect 
for traditions, and true always to the suggestion of the 

™ 7 honor, safety, and dignity of the Republic. 

B/ Such a senator is George 
Earle Chamberlain, of 
Oregon. Hehas 
always been 
found fight- 


A MONG senators of the United States it is easy to discover those 
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ly, fairly, 
and cour- 
ageously 
on the side 
of every really 
American issue 
that has en- 
gaged the “Senate 
inhisday. His was 
one of the pioneer 
voices that rang in ad- 
vocacy of an ampler navy 
and a more substantial army 


George Earle 
Chamberlain, a 
senator of the old 


stock of the Republic 
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for the Republic’s modern needs. He was 
one of the first and most eloquent of those 
who protested the yielding, to England’s 
demand, our right to send our own mer- 
chant ships free of tolls through our own 
dearly bought and more dearly built Pan- 
ama Canal. Chamberlain, of Oregon, was 
one of the leaders of the protest now so 
thrillingly vindicated by subsequent events. 

In that great Senate fight of last winter 
for an American merchant marine, in which 
the blind folly and blind partisanship of 
senators lost a policy which now all Ameri- 
cans see was a living prophecy of our great- 
est present need, Senator Chamberlain stood 
stalwart and vigorous in support of the best 
American movement of the decade, and went 
down with the majority against the mis- 
taken obstinacy of the filibusters. 

As the chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, Chamberlain has been 
the right arm of Secretary of War Garrison 
in the matters looking to the enlargement 
and improvement of the regular army for 
the defense of our coasts and seaports, mind- 
ful of his own great sweep of American coast 
from Alaska all the way down the Pacific. 

George Earle Chamberlain. was born in 
Mississippi—in that famous old “ Natchez 
under the hill,”’ where cotton so long had its 
capital in the old South. After the Civil 
War, his father joined with other impover- 
ished Southerners in subscribing for a 
scholarship in Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, and George went through the course 
of literature and law. Urged by some of his 
father’s friends, the young Mississippian 
struck out for the far coast and followed the 
star of empire direct to Oregon, where he 
settled in 1876, without money and without 
acquaintances. - He walked on foot through 
Oregon until he landed as teacher in a small 
school near Albany. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SUCCESS 


And in that schoolhouse George Cham- 
berlain laid the foundation for that repute 
of resolute and undaunted personal courage 
which was a part of his phenomenal success. 

He was elected as a Democrat to the leg- 
islature of 1880, which was overwhelmingly 
Republican in both branches. He bore 


himself well and voted for Woman Suffrage 
in his first term, like the good progressive 
heis. He was elected district attorney of 
the Third Circuit, in 1884, and Governor 
Pennoyer, struck with his qualities, ap- 


pointed him to be the first attorney of the 


state, to which he was reelected by Demo- 
crats in a Republican state. . 

Firm, clear, and courageous, the young 
Chamberlain went rapidly on to the govern- 
orship, in 1902, by the usual large majority. 
Early in his term, the Initiativeand Referen- 
dum was submitted to the state as an 
amendment. His friends advised him to 
remain silent and straddle the fence. 

“No,” he said; “I believe in the policy, 
and I’ll vote and speak for the measure.” 

He did so, and was himself reelected and 

carried the Initiative and Referendum 
against all public expectation. 


A FINE ADMINISTRATIVE RECORD 


Governor Chamberlain’s two adminis- 
trations were full of vigor and honesty, of 
helpfulness and wise reform, of firm and 
open handling of public questions. The 
abolishing of free passes on the railroads 
over tremendous opposition, the establish- 
ment of direct primaries, of the election of 
United States senators by the people, a 
stringent Corrupt Practises Act made him 
distinctly one of the most popular men, if 
not the most popular man, in Oregon. 
There are few incidents in American public 
life more notable and creditable to Senator 
Chamberlain than the long list of his con- 
secutive elections to public office. 

In 1909, Governor Chamberlain was 
elected senator of the United States, al- 
though the Oregon legislature was over- 
whelmingly Republican. 

And in the November of 1914, George 
Chamberlain presented himself, without a 
canvass or a campaign, as a candidate for 
reelection to the United States Senate. The 
state of Oregon is Republican by nearly one 
hundred thousand majority, and Chamber- 
lain is a Democrat beyond reproach. He 
had just come out of a stormy and eventful 
Senate session, in which he had borne him- 
self through tremendous issues with fearless 
candor and with an absolutely American 
spirit. And the state of Oregon, in view of 
his great record, forgot partisanship, and 
putting aside his two competitors by a 
plurality of twenty-four thousand, said to 
this fine, faithful American: 

“Well done, thou able, brave, and honest 
servant! Thou hast been faithful and All- 
American. Enter thou again into the Great 
Hall of the Lawgiver as the representative 
of all our people!” 
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A New Adventure of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


When Onion Jones says that he “takes off his lid” to Big Jim Wallingford, it is safe to an- 
nounce that the daring financier has planned and executed a master-stroke. Such will also be 


your opinion when you have read this story. 


But, after all, greatly as you will enjoy it, can you 


afford to laugh too much at the citizens of Fairmeadow? Wallingford is supreme in his knowl- 
edge of human weaknesses, and what would you bet that he couldn’t get you somewhere? Next 
month’s story deals with a very different kind of people; but wait and see what he does to them. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.” *‘The Cash Intrigue,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


INK TURVIS was the first human 
being in Fairmeadow to notice 
the tingling phenomenon. In the 
show-window of the long-since 

deserted Acme Clothing Emporium was a 
desk and a waste-paper basket; behind the 
desk sat a lean, lank gentleman with pointed 
black mustaches, beady black eyes, and a 
black-silk hat pushed back on his black 
hair. Hink Turvis, who never moved out 
of a walk between circus-time and circus- 
time, stopped and gave a gasp, slipped his 
ever-slipping suspender over his shoulder, 
and cut straight across the Square. Before 
he arrived, Postmaster Dan Hooker, saun- 
tering over to the office in time for the ten- 
thirty mail, had stopped dead in front of 
the marvel and studied it detail by detail. 

“Look in the basket!” he advised the 
panting Hink. 

Great Scott! In the bottom of the waste- 
basket reposed a twenty-dollar bill! 

“What do you suppose it’s for?”’ asked 
Hink. 

“Lord knows!” whispered the post- 
master, who had not once released hold of 
his scraggling beard, even to talk. The 
gentleman in the window continued to 
write fluently. His pointed mustaches had 
stuck straight up. Now he stuck them 
straight down. 

A gaunt person, with a flabby face and 
stooped shoulders, came out of the hardware 
store, carrying a mended rake-handle. 

“Say, Jake,” husked Hink Turvis agi- 
tatedly, “look in the basket!” 





“Gee-whiz!” said Jake Calamus, and his 
jaw dropped. He ran the back of his fore- 
finger along each eyebrow. ‘‘ What do you 
suppose it’s for?” 

A skinny fifteen-year-old boy, dressed 
in a yard-wide straw-hat, a blue shirt, a 
raveled pair of trousers, and nothing else, 
propelled himself between Hink Turvis and 
Dan Hooker, and spread his round gray 
eyes. 

“Say, Bean, look in the 

But Bean, with one of his three garments 
in his hand, was gone, his tow-white hair 
streaming. He popped his head in at the 
hardware store. 

“Hey!” he yelled. 
Come and look!” 

Into the drug store went that same clarion 
call, into the Paris Department Store, into 
Miss Sadie O’Brien’s French Millinery 
Parlor, into the Star saloon, into every 
disintegrating, weather-beaten, time-black- 
ened frame shop around the four sides of 
the public square. All who heard looked; 
all who looked saw the rapidly gathering 
Fairmeadowans, and all who saw breath- 
lessly joined the palpitating mob. — 

The imperturbable gentleman in the show- 
window paused to light a cigarette, smiling 
pleasantly as he gazed out through the 
marveling citizens. His hand was white. 
He wore diamond-studded cuff buttons. 
His cigarette-case was solid gold and 
monogrammed. Having taken two con- 
templative puffs, he blew a smoke ring and 
blew another one through it, bowed his 
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applause, added up a string of figures, and, 
comparing the total carefully with certain 
figures on another sheet of paper, produced 
from his pocket a thick wad of money, 
counted off twenty five-dollar bills, and 
dropped them, fluttering, into the waste- 
basket! 

The mob surged. Neighbor looked at 
neighbor in breathless wonder, nor was any 
man aware when his toes were trodden upon. 
No such sensation had been known in 
Fairmeadow since Zeke Parmenter had 
murdered his wife. 

“Hey!” yelled a shrill voice. ‘Hey, hey, 
hey!” Bean Poal, plumb out of breath 
after his mad run from the Mansion Hotel. 
“There’s another one comin’! Looky!” 

There was! He was a large man, a broad 
man, a man with a round, pink face and 
jovial eyes. He, too, wore’a_black-silk 
hat as the crowning glory of a fashionable 
cutaway, and in his expensive cravat there 
glowed a _ two-thousand-dollar diamond. 
He advanced with leisurely majesty, smok- 
ing a huge black cigar. The crowd made 
way for him and closed in behind him. He 
entered the door. He shut it. 

““Name’s J. Rufus Wallingford!” panted 
Bean Poal, his tow-white hair wriggling 
into the only eye of the city blacksmith. 
“Other one’s name’s Horace G. Daw!” 

Almost there was a cheer—a cheer of the 
sort that is the masculine substituté for 
hysteria; but the impulse was stilled as 
J. Rufus Wallingford, revealing an as- 
tounding breadth of white waistcoat, bent 
above the writing of Horace G. Daw, and, 
nodding crisply, drew forth a large red 
pocketbook, extracted from it a twenty- 
dollar bill and a hundred-dollar bill and 
tossed them into the waste-basket. Ex- 
actly the same as the amount which was 
already there! They must be partners! 

“Hey!” Bean Poal’s eyes were like gray 
saucers. “‘The big one gave Mollie Perkins, 
over at the Mansion, five dollars for bringin’ 
him his grub! Hey! He gave Sammy Rapp 
five dollars for carryin’ up their things! 
Hey! They got four trunks and six grips! 
And the skinny one’s got a horn that looks 
like a big brass pipe!”’ 

They frowned on Bean Poal, for he was 
taking one of their senses away from, the 
absorbing tableau in the window. The 
two men were as polite to each other as if 
they were strangers. Hush! - The skinny 
man with the pointed black mustache arose. 


He buttoned his trim Prince Albert around 
his slender frame. He adjusted his shiny 
hat with expert nicety. He picked up his 
natty little ebony cane. They were com- 
ing out! They were leaving the money in 
the waste-basket! Holy mackerel! They 
didn’t even lock the door! 

The wave opened. It closed. But every 
face turned as if it were on a pivot—turned 
toward the curb. Listen! Shut up, you! 
Don’t breathe so hard in my ear! The big 
man is talking. Mr. Wallingford! 

“T think we’ll put the fountain right here 
in the center of the square.” 

The fountain! Every man looked at his 
neighbor. The fountain! There could be 
no mistake. A hundred of them had heard 
it. In the square, at present, there were 
four trees and a watering-trough; deeply 
chewed hitching-rails surrounded the quad- 
rangle, and behind the rails, in those one- 
and two-story buildings, were all the busi- 
ness - life and activity of - Fairmeadow. 
Listen! _Can’t you shut up! Don’t I see 
his diamond myself! Mr. Daw is saying 
something! 

“Certainly, Mr. Wallingford. And the 
monument?” 

“On the hill, Mr. Daw.” ; 

Two hundred and seven eyes turned in- 
stantly toward the bleak, bare knob which 
stopped Broadway from being a long 
street. Taylor’s Hill! A monument! He 
said a monument, didn’t he? Sure he did! 
Shut up! 

“Yes.”” The elegant Mr. Daw seemed in 
some doubt about it, as, with his little 
finger, he flicked the ashes from his ciga- 
rette. “Has the monument arrived?” 

“It will be in to-morrow, I think,”’ re- 
turned Mr. Wallingford gravely. “But 
the fountain is down on the siding.” 

A small object shot out of the crowd as 
if it had been hurled from a catapult. It 
was Bean Poal, headed for the railroad. 

For a moment, the two rich-looking 
strangers stood in rapt contemplation of the 
visible portion of Fairmeadow, and then, 
with a nod and a lift of their shining hats, 
they separated, one going to the right and 
the other to the left. 

They had separated! Unexpected catas- 
trophe! What was Fairmeadow to do? 
Should it follow Mr. Wallingford, or Mr. 
Daw, or stay and watch the money, or go 
down and look at the box car which con- 
tained the fountain? Where lay the true 
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path of duty? Fairmeadow felt Reason 
tottering on her throne! 


II 


HENRY PACKERHORN sat contentedly 
astride a wooden horse, mending a hame- 
strap. Suddenly into his quiet existence 
there erupted a large, pink-faced, silk- 
hatted gentleman, followed by a sponta- 
neous committee of twenty-odd. 

“Ts this Mr. Packerhorn?” inquired J. 
Rufus Wallingford, not at all disturbed by 
his quivering escort. 

“Hunh?” responded Mr. Packerhorn, in 
nervous agitation. 

“Yes; it’s him!” shrilled the committee. 

Mr. Wallingford nodded cordially and 
delivered a hearty hand-shake. 

‘T understand you own that forty acres 
of marsh-land down along the railroad, 
Mr. Packerhorn.”’ ; 


“Say, Hen, how much an acre for your cattail swamp?~ 





“Hunh?” The harness-maker was now 
all aflutter. What was this? It might be 
anything! 

“Ves; he owns it!” shrilled the com- 
mittee. 

“How much will you take for it—spot 
cash?” 

A tall, gaunt man with a flabby face, and 
carrying a mended rake-handle which was 
now splintered in a fresh place, stepped 
beside the harness-maker, and, cupping his 
hands into a megaphone, yelled into the 
leathery ear, 

“Say, Hen, how much an acre for your 
cattail swamp?” 

“Spot cash!” yelled Hink Turvis into 
the other leathery ear. 

“Hunh!” A second of blankness. “Oh!” 
And, for the first time, the light of in- 
telligence beamed in the squinty eyes. He 
took a careful and methodical stitch in 
the broken hame-strap. ‘Well, I don’t 
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know as I care to sell.” Another stitch. 
“But, of course, for spot cash i 

“Mr. Wallingford’s got lots of money!” 
yelled Will Perkins, shoving Hink Turvis 
out of the way for the purpose, and grab- 
bing Henry Packerhorn’s ear between his 
thumb and forefinger. ‘“He’ll pay almost 
any price!” 

The jovial eyes of Mr. Wallingford 
narrowed, but it was only a passing flicker. 
He smiled, and his shoulders heaved just 
once. 

“Well, I don’t know as I care to sell,” 
hesitated Mr. Packerhorn, frowning, and 
he slowly waxed a thread. “I’ve owned 
that property for years, and—” His mouth 
was opening for the next word, but the 
word hung suspended in mid-air. The as- 
tonishing stranger had produced a big red 
pocketbook and displayed the edges of an 
infinity of bills, orange and lemon and pale 
green! From this mass of money he now 
counted two thousand dollars, and a gasp 
like a choke welled from the committee. 
It had only taken three of the bills to make 
up the two thousand! 

“Here is the cash—fifty dollars an acre. 
Take it or leave it.” 

Mr. Packerhorn could not hear the words, 
but there was nothing the matter with his 
eyes. They gleamed when they saw the 
money; then they read in Mr. Walling- 
ford’s calm and impassive face the ultima- 
tum, ‘‘Take it or leave it.” Gosh! That 
marsh-land had lain there useless since 
time began. It would probably lay there 
useless until time ended. Mr. Packerhorn, 
like a wise and sensible man, clutched for 
his unexpected wealth. 

“We'll go right over to the court-house,” 
he said, and scrambled from his wooden 
horse. 

“Hey!” shrilly yelled Bean Poal, pop- 
ping in at the door. “Hey, hey, hey! 
What is it?” 

At the intersection of Main Street and 
the state pike, and in the midst of another 
excited, spontaneous committee, stooped 
Horace G. Daw, with his left hand hiked 
beneath his coat tails and his shiny hat 
set on the back of his head. In front of 
him, glistening on its spraddled tripod, 
was a surveyor’s level. With earnest 





countenance, Mr. Daw twisted the thumb- 
screws, monkeyed with the thingumbobs, 
applied his beady black eye to the tele- 
scope, and squinted up Main Street. 


North! Thoroughly satisfied, he turned the 
level at right angles, and gravely, dispas- 
sionately waved the committee away from 
his field of vision. Then he stooped and 
squinted out the pike. East! Another 
right angle, and this time the committee 
cleared swiftly away, standing back in an 
even line, to squint sympathetically down 
Main Street. South! Another angle. Out 
the pike toward the hollow. West! All 
perfectly correct. Each of the four direc- 
tions was there. Pausing to take a ciga- 
rette from the monogrammed gold case, 
and to light it with a monogrammed gold 
pocket-lighter, Mr. Horace G. Daw gath- 
ered the tripod under his arm. 

“Hey! Lemme carry it, mister!” yelled 
Bean Poal, as he dashed up from the court- 
house. 

The black-mustached stranger inspected 
Bean Poal from the rag on his toe to his top- 
most white hair. 

“Wait!” And he held forward a re- 
straining palm. “Cash in advance—that is 
my motto.”’ And then and there, before the 
very eyes of his committee, the expert 
surveyor who had successfully located the 
four points of the compass gave Bean Poal 
one whole five-dollar bill! 

Just in front of the Mansion Hotel, the 
industrious court-house committee and the 
industrious surveying committee met and 
merged to exchange excited information. 
Mr. Wallingford and Mr. Daw bowed 
politely. They lifted their silk hats. 
Mr. Wallingford wheeled, and caught step 
with Mr. Daw. 

“Extra! Extra! Extra!” Red-headed 
Charlie Calamus had not yelled “Extra!” 
since the murder of Jerusha Parmenter, but 
he had not forgotten how. 

““What’s it about, Charlie?” And Jake 
Calamus grabbed a Bugle from the hand of 
his son. 

The parade stopped while Jake read the 
news aloud. Mr. J. Rufus Wallingford and 
Mr. Horace G. Daw, in a neatly worded 
letter, contents given, had offered to the 
mayor and the Board of Aldermen, on be- 
half of the city of Fairmeadow, a magnifi- 
cent fountain, consisting of four swans and 
a Goddess of Plenty, and a monument, 
consisting of a soldier, a sailor, and a God- 
dess of Victory, with the inscription: “To 
Our Dead Heroes.” Mayor Bill Rapp was 
calling a special session of the Board of 
Aldermen immediately, to accept this 
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generous offer. There was a spontaneous 
cheer as Jake handed back the paper. 

Gee! The strangers had almost reached 
the waste-basket-watching committee. Pell- 
mell the court-house committee and the 
surveying committee raced down to the ex- 
Acme Clothing Emporium, and they ar- 
rived in time. Reunited Fairmeadow saw 
Mr. Wallingford and Mr. Daw enter the 
unlocked door and step into the show- 
window, where the money still reposed in 
plain sight of all. Side by side, the big man 
and the thin man counted out a hundred 
dollars apiece and tossed it into the 
waste-basket. 

Great Jumping Jing! 


Ill 


Money! No upheaval of nature could 
have so thoroughly driven sleep from the 
faculties of Fairmeadow as the sight of 
visible money. There it reposed, in a frail 
basket, totally unguarded—four hundred 
and forty dollars, in precious greenbacks! 
And what in blazes was it for? Why was it 
there? No other topic of conversation was 
heard within the corporate limits or the 
reachable environs. Why, the door wasn’t 
even locked for the night! Anybody that 
had a mind to could go right in and steal! 

They did not realize that the town itself 
guarded those bank-notes. Until as late as 
ten o’clock that night, the glass in front of 
the waste-basket was polka-dotted with 
noses; until as late as eleven, half a dozen 
open-visaged men stared in at the marvel 
which lay beneath the dim incandescent 
globe; until as late as twelve, Hink Turvis 
kept his fishlike eyes upon the treasure, and 
then the square was left to the thumping 
footsteps of night-policeman John Bow- 
man. Around and around the lonely quad- 
rangle the weazened watchman plodded; 
but, no matter in what direction his foot- 
steps went, his neck twisted constantly 
toward that gleaming yellow light! 

Money! That was the one thing in all 
this thrilling mystery which Fairmeadow 
could understand. It had a keen apprecia- 
tion of money. The town lay in the midst 
of a fertile agricultural district, where the 
barns were bigger and better than the 
houses, and the live stock was better fed 
and cared for than the people; and it was 
a significant fact that, while Fairmeadow 
had four banks, it had no theater. Money 


went into hiding, and stayed there as if 
bedded in concrete; nor could any glittering 
promise of profit coax it out. Among the 
smooth gentry who make it their business to 
rescue hoarded riches and restore them to 
healthful activity, it was contemptuously 
reported that when a dollar bill reached 
Fairmeadow, the Treasury crossed off its 
number and counted it lost. 

With the first crack of dawn, a hasty 
shuffle came up out of the alley behind the 
Star saloon—Hink Turvis, and he was there 
as a nucleus for the slowly gathering waste- 
basket committee. That was to be a great 
day for Fairmeadow! To begin with, the 
Bugle announced the acceptance of the 
Fountain of Prosperity and the Monument 
of Victory. Next, Bean Poal reported that 
Purdy Pinchin, with his biggest dray and 
three helpers, was down at the railroad un- 
loading the fountain. Next, Horace G. 
Daw, wearing a brand-splinter-clean shirt 
and collar with his costume of the day be- 
fore, appeared in the show-window and 
wrote. Next, J. Rufus Wallingford emerged 
from the Mansion Hotel, turned to the right 
without hesitation, trod unconcernedly 
around two sides of the square, and, enter- 
ing Mike Johnson’s blacksmith shop at the 
head of a hastily organized spontaneous 
committee, inquired the price of the 
property. 

“Seven hundred and fifty dollars,” stated 
Mike Johnson promptly, and, fixing his one 
eye in pleased anticipation on the caller’s 


‘right-hand breast-pocket, he leaned his big 


arm on his bellows-handle and let the danc- 
ing sparks die down, while the clinkers 
gathered on a cooling horseshoe. 

J. Rufus Wallingford smiled, his eyes half 
closing, and reached for his pocket while 
the committee thrilled. Seven hundred and 
fifty dollars! Why, two days ago Mike 
would have taken five hundred—or four— 
or three—with joy, and would have built 
another fifty-dollar shed on another hun- 
dred-dollar lot near by; but times were dif- 
ferent since the sale of Henry Packerhorn’s 
cattail swamp at fifty dollars an acre. 
Look! Now he’s bringing out his big red 
pocketbook! No! A quiver ran through 
the committee, and a glaze replaced the 
gleam in Mike Johnson’s one eye. Instead 
of the red pocketbook, there appeared a 
neatly folded plot of the city of Fair- 
meadow. Mr. Wallingford opened it, and 
wrote the price—seven hundred and fifty 
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dollars—in the rectangle which marked the 
blacksmith’s property. 

“Thank you,” said he, with great suavity, 
and went out. A chill took possession of 
Mike and the committee. 

Doc Teewaddle sat contentedly in his 
dentist’s chair, smoking a pipe and read- 
ing the Bugle, when J. Rufus Wallingford 
came in like an illumination. 

“Doctor Teewaddle, I presume?” 

Doc Teewaddle, plump as he was, 
popped out of his chair with one contortion 
of his muscles. 

“Happy to meet you, Mr. Wallingford,” 
he cheerfully greeted, as the committee 
poured in. “Is there anything I can do 
for you?” 

“T understand you own those two vacant 
lots next to the blacksmith shop.” Jovial- 
looking man, Wallingford; a kindly-looking 
man; a moneyed-looking man! “How 
much do you want for them?”’ 

Pleasing visions of financial ease surged 
through Doc Teewaddle’s mind. His thick 
lips spread in a moist smile, and he beamed 
with friendly regard. 

“Well, those are the two choicest lots in 


-Fairmeadow,” he considered, rapidly rais- 


ing his price a hundred dollars at a clip. 
“T should judge——”’ 

“Say, Doc, I want to speak to you a 
minute,” blurted Jake Calamus. ‘Excuse 
us, Mr. Wallingford.” And, taking the 
annoyed Doc Teewaddle by the arm, he 
dragged him into the corner and whispered 
huskily the history of Mike Johnson’s 
failure. 

Beaming friendliness had departed from 
the dentist when he returned from the cor- 
ner, and on his countenance sat anxiety. 

“Four hundred dollars,” he announced, 
huge question in his eyes. 

The plump hand with the big diamond 
went into the breast-pocket. What would 
come out? The red pocketbook? The ¢om- 
mittee quivered. 

“Thank you,’ said Mr. Wallingford 
suavely, and entered the price on the plot 
of the city. - 

There was something to live for in Fair- 
meadow that day! Twice the energetic 
Mr. Daw sallied forth with his surveyor’s 
level, and, in great satisfaction, discovered 
north, east, south, and west at several 
street-intersections. Parts of the beautiful 
Fountain of Prosperity were unpacked on 
the square. Luke Cassidy’s gang began 


digging a trench for the pipe which was to 
supply the fountain. Number Six left a 
box car containing the Monument of Vic- 
tory. The towering sensation of the day, 
however, was the price of property. Mr. 
Wallingford went from owner to owner, and 
never was there a wider range of values 
than he entered on his neat little plot. 

But what did it all mean? Fairmeadow 
felt itself on the verge of some tremendous 
occurrence, and it almost got the jiggles as 
the day wore on. Only, why hadn’t Mr. 
Wallingford bought? As evening fell, a 
wave of disappointment began to settle over 
the town, and this was deepened by a fact 
of great meaning. No additional money 
had been dropped into the waste-basket. 
It contained exactly four hundred and 
forty dollars when the last nerve-wrought 
citizen went to bed. 

Another day. Fairmeadow arose with 
the sun, to take part in whatever excite- 
ment there might be; and it brightened as 
the immaculate Mr. Daw, entering his 
place of business, produced his saxophone, 
and, turning his back to the window, played 
lugubrious tunes. Mr. Wallingford did not 
come near Mr. Daw that day. He sat in 
the window of his room at the Mansion 
Hotel and smoked big black cigars. That 
was all. 

Another day. From morning until night, 
Horace G. Daw played “Home, Sweet 
Home” and “Way Down Upon the 
Suwanee River” and other dismal airs, and 
J. Rufus Wallingford, in his window, 
smoked and smoked, while Fairmeadow’s 
curiosity gnawed and gnawed. The excite- 
ment of nothing happening was far more 
terrific than the excitement of action. And 
why was there no property bought? And 
why was there no more money dropped into 
the waste-basket? That was far more 
mysterious now than the four hundred and 
forty dollars which still reposed in plain 
sight of all! 

Why in blazes didn’t somebody do some- 
thing? The nervous tension’ became un- 
bearable. 


IV 


THREE strangers arrived on the morning 
train—a little short fellow with a stiff 
pompadour and thick spectacles; a man so 
bald that it hurt to look at him in the 
sunlight, and a man totally fringed with 
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whiskers. The little fellow with the stiff 
pompadour bounced into Mike Johnson’s 
blacksmith shop, and jerked money from 
his pocket as he came. 

“Are you Mike Johnson? Well, Mr. 
Johnson, what will you take for this prop- 
erty—spot cash?” 

Mike gulped. His price had been oozing 
in the past three days. 

“Well, I’ve been holding it for seven 
hundred and fifty,” he hesitated, resting 
his thick arm on the end of a hammer- 
handle. 

“Oh, slush!” snapped the little man. 
“Nobody bought it at that figure. Here’s 
six hundred in real money. Will yov 
take it?” 

“T couldn’t think——” 

“All right”—and the pompadour fellow 
jerked the money into his pocket— 
“T haven’t a minute to throw away.”’ 

“W—w—wait!” yelled Mike, as 
his caller shot for the door. “I— 

T’ll take it!” : 

The little fellow came back 
on the jump, and jerked out 
his money, a pad of paper, 
and a fountain pen, as Hink 
Turvis and four other be- 
lated citizens hurried in. 

“Just give me a receipt 
for this. We can go to 
the court-house after- 
ward. Here; read it: 
‘Received ot Paul 
Pollet six hundred 
dollars for my black- 
smith shed and the 
lot it stands on.’ Sign 
right here. Thanks!” 
And Paul Pollet 
hastily scattered 
twelve fifty-dollar 
bills on the bench 
among the ham- 
mers and tongs 
and chunks of 
iron. 

ce H ey ! 9 
called a shrill 
voice. “Hey, 
hey, hey! Here 
comes another 
one!” And Bean See 
Poal dashed in just 
ahead of the totally 
bald man, who - 


carried his hat in his hand and seemed to 
be in a great hurry. Behind him came a 
spontaneous committee, and the citizens 
who had assisted Mr. Pollet became fairly 
goggle-eyed with excitement. 

“Where is Mr. Johnson?” asked the 
bald-headed man. 

“That’s him!” chorused the rapidly 
gathering populace, before Mike Johnson 
could even gulp. 

“Well, what'll you take for this prop- 
erty?” 

“It’s his!” triumphantly interposed Mr. 
Pollet’s committee. 

“Oh, yours!” The bald-headed man 
ripped a bundle of money from his pocket. 
“What’ll you take for it; spot cash?” 

“Eight hundred dollars,” said Mr. Pol- 
let, without a moment of hesitation. 






























Doc Teewaddle sat contentedly in his dentist's chair, 
smoking a pipe and reading the Bugle 
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“Done!” The newcomer tore off the 
money and threw it in a pile at the other 
end of the bench. “A receipt’ll do. T’ll 
take the deed when I get through the day’s 
business.” 

Paul Pollet grabbed up the money and 
crammed it in his pocket. On the bottom 
of Mike Johnson’s receipt he wrote, 
“Transterred to —”’ Then he paused. 

“OQ. O. Jones,” supplied the newcomer, 
looking over the busy one’s shoulder. 

“Transferred to O. O. Jones for the sum 
of eight hundred dollars, cash in hand paid. 
Paul Pollet,’ wrote the little fellow. ‘You 
can make out the deed to Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Johnson.” And, leaving the receipt on the 
bench, Mr. Pollet dashed out of the door. 

“To-morrow ’Il do for this deed, Mr. 
Johnson!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, and, stuff- 
ing the receipt in his pocket, he also dashed 
out of the door. 

Great governor! Did anybody ever see 
the like! The idea of a man making money 
hand over fist that fast! Why, this fellow 
Pollet had cleared two hundred dollars, spot 
cash profit, in less than two minutes! But 
—but—why? How? What did it all 
mean? For a moment they stood in stupe- 
faction, while Mike Johnson, his money 
still scattered on the bench, gulped and 
gulped. Hink Turvis was the first to break 
the silence. 

“Say, Mike, I guess you was a sucker to 
sell at six hundred,” was his awed observa- 
tion. 

In the mean time, Paul Pollet, his pom- 
padour bristling, had rushed into Doc Tee- 
waddle’s office, where that plump dentist, 
with a pair of forceps in his hand and a 
massive tooth in the forceps, was counting 
money. In the dentist’s chair, a curly- 
headed man sat bolt upright and held his 
jaw, while his eyes stared numbly at a 
fringe-whiskered stranger. 

“Doctor Teewaddle?” asked Mr. Pollet, 
as the spontaneous committees from the 
blacksmith shop panted in. 

The dentist paused in the operation of 
counting and said, 

“Hundred and seventy—hundred and 
seventy—hundred and seventy.” He 
looked down blankly at his money. He had 
lost the count and he bundled it all together 
again. 

“Well, Doctor Teewaddle, what'll you 
take for your two vacant lots next to the 
blacksmith shop?” 


The dentist feebly pointed to the fringe- 
whiskered man. The curly-headed patient 
in the chair grinned painfully, and waved 
toward the stranger with the embellished 
face. 

“They are mine now,” observed the 
bearded one contentedly. 

Paul Pollet pulled bills from his pocket. 

“How much?” he demanded. 

“Five hundred and fifty.” 

“Bing!” replied Mr. Pollet, and began 
counting out money. 

The curly-headed patient pulled the 
apron from around his neck and got out of 
the chair. 

“Gee, Doc,” he laughed, still holding his 
jaw; “why, you sold ’em to this Mr. 
Williams for three hundred!” 

The committee gasped, but Mr. Pollet 
and the fringe-whiskered Mr. Williams 
were too busy to notice. They had barely 
finished their transaction when a huge, glis- 
tening pearl glowed its way in at the door, 
and the voice of O. O. Jones asked for 
Doctor Teewaddle. 

“Tf you're after his two vacant lots, 
they’re mine,” grinned Paul Pollet. “Do 
you want ’em?” 

“How much?” 

“Eight hundred. Take ’em or leave 
em.” 

“Write me a receipt,” snapped Jones, 
reaching for the money. 

Oh, say! Talk about profits! Why, 
here, in five minutes, Doc Teewaddle’s two 
one-hundred-dollar lots had been sold for 
three hundred, then five-fifty, then eight 
hundred! Where would it end? And what 
in thunder did it mean? Neighbor asked 
that of neighbor as they clattered down- 
stairs after the three investors. And how 
would you like to make money that fast, eh? 

Quick workers they were, too! Within 
thirty minutes they had bought and sold 
and resold nine pieces of property—and 
were madly bidding against each other 
for Pete Walker’s Peoples’ Market, when 
J. Rufus Wallingford and Horace G. Daw, 
convoyed by the madly excited Bean Poal, 
joined the citizenry in front of Miss Sadie 
O’Brien’s French Millinery Parlor; and 
Mr. Wallingford and Mr. Daw were angry. 

“Well, you cheap grafters, you’ve fol- 
lowed us up again!” hotly charged Mr. 
Wallingford, his round, pink face crimson 
with the indignation of a legitimate business 
man. 
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“This is a free country,’’* retorted the 
bald-headed man. 

“Tf you give us any more of your lip, I'll 
knock off your onion!” stated Mr. Daw 
incisively, shaking a bony fist in front of 
the nose of Mr. Jones. 

“Cut that, Blackie!” ordered the digni- 
fied J. Rufus Wallingford. “Now what have 
you skimmers gobbled up, and how much do 
you want for it?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Jones, “to begin with, 
I have those two fine lots next to the 
blacksmith shop. They cost me eight 
hundred.” 

“T’ll give you a thousand!” And Mr. 
Wallingford flashed the big red pocketbook. 

Holy Smoke! That two-hundred-dollar 
property of Doc Teewaddle’s was on the 
climb! Three hundred! Five hundred and 
fifty! Eight hundred! A thousand! 

“Nothing doing,” smilingly refused Mr. 
Jones. 

Jiminy Christmas! Did you hear that? 

“Eleven hundred!” called Horace G. 
Daw. Both he and Mr. Wallingford now 
had wads of money in both fists. Gosh! 
No such gobs of money had ever been seen 
in the world! And eleven hundred dollars 
for Doc Teewaddle’s 

“Nothing doing,” again refused O. O. 
Jones, with a glance at Mr. Pollet and 
Mr. Williams. ‘“‘We’ll turn over our prop- 
erty on one condition, gentlemen: that you 
let us in on the real profits; that you allow 
us to buy stock in The Fairmeadow Im- 
provement Association, Incorporated.” 


V 





THE Fairmeadow Improvement Associa- 
tion, Incorporated! So that was the secret! 
No wonder these smooth Eastern capitalists 
were being so mysterious until they could 
buy up all the choice property! You could 
gamble on it that these slick Eastern finan- 
ciers knew what they were doing! By jink, 
they’d had a tip from somewhere or other! 
Some big railroads were coming through, 
or some enormous manufacturing interests 
were to locate here, or Fair River was to 
be widened into a canal, or the government 
had something to do with it. Whatever it 
was, this smart Mr. Wallingford and Mr. 
Daw had got wind of it and were going to 
make fortunes out of Fairmeadow. For- 
tunes! And these other fellows? Why, 
they were willing to pay any price for prop- 


erty where Mr. Wallingford and Mr. Daw 
invested! 

Well, the citizens of Fairmeadow, one 
and all, had constantly held a deep and 
abiding faith in the place. It was the best 
town of its size in the state, bar none. It 
had the most favorable geographical loca- 
tion, the richest natural resources, and the 
most substantial citizens. The citizens 
themselves knew this. Sometime, they had 
always predicted, Fairmeadow would awake, 
throw off the shackles of conservatism, and 
take her rightful position as the metropolis 
of the state. Now the time had arrived. 
And who was to get the benefit? Strangers! 
Strangers! 

The united citizenry, a great change hav- 
ing come over its sentiments and its im- 
pulses and its direction of thought, surged 
over to the office of the Fairmeadow Im- 
provement Association, Incorporated, and 
packed in front of the window to watch, 
with seething minds, the operations which 
went on inside. 

Mr. Wallingford took a seat at the desk. 
Mr. Daw sat behind the waste-paper basket. 
Mr. Jones stood at the other end of the desk, 
mopping his shining head round and round. 
Mr. Wallingford took from a drawer a 
book of bright-red stock-certificates. Mr. 
Jones produced his receipts for the property 
of Mike Johnson and Doc Teewaddle and 
Sim Luken, and Mr. Daw began to figure. 
A highly heated discussion broke out among 
the three, and Mr. Daw threatened, with 
much vigorous pantomime, to pull the nose 
of Mr. Jones. Mr. Wallingford stopped 
that undignified procedure. He seemed sad, 
and his sadness deepened when Mr. Jones 
produced cash from all his inside pockets. 
Ah! Mr. Jones had won. He was being 
permitted to buy stock, not only with his 
recently purchased property but with all 
the money he had with him. Great Scott, 
but Fairmeadow Improvement Association, 
Incorporated, stock must be profitable! 
And who was to reap the benefit ot it? 
Strangers! Mr. Wallingford made out a 
bright-red certificate which he and Mr. 
Daw signed. They gave the certificate to 
Mr. Jones and took his receipt, and Mr. 
Daw counted the money—a great chunk 
of it; some said four thousand six hundred 
and fifty dollars, and some said four thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty. This diver- 
gence was due to the jostling and toe- 
tramping, and to the fact that some counted 
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out loud. Mr. Daw dumped that whole 
mass of money into the waste-basket! 

Mr. Pollet stepped up, sold his property, 
paid his cash, and received his certificate; 
and Mr. Daw, aided by the entire male 
citizenry of Fairmeadow, counted the money 
—and threw it into the waste basket! 

Then Mr. Williams sold his property, 
paid his money, and took his certificate; 
and once more ensued the public joy of 
counting vast sums of real money. And, 
say, the waste-basket was nearly full! 

Great Jerusalem! Why there was nearly 
ten thousand dollars in that basket—spot 
cash! And why? What did it represent? 
It represented the beginning of Fair- 
meadow’s glorious future. It represented 
the scads and scads of money which was to 
flow through the channels of Fairmeadow 
trade. But that wasn’t all—not by a long 
shot! It represented the investments which 
were to reap vast profits which should go 
into Fairmeadow pockets.. That’s what it 
represented. And strangers were gobbling 
up those fortune-making investments! 
Strangers! And Fairmeadow could only 
look on threugh a window! 

There were mutterings of indignation 
among the solid and substantial citizens, 
as they gazed upon that maddening money, 
and those mutterings grew into a conviction 
of injustice. Why, look how property- 
values were already going up! One by one, 
the leaders of thought and action drew 
apart into a stern group and earnestly dis- 
cussed. Presently, that knob of progres- 
sives boldly entered and delivered itself of a 
few terse remarks. To wit: 

If the great natural resources of Fair- 
meadow were to be turned into vast wealth, 
the substantial citizens of Fairmeadow, its 
leaders of thought and action should cut in 
on the dividends—and don’t you forget it! 
Strangers, Eastern capitalists of unlimited 
means, might have the power of gold behind 
them, but without local cooperation where 
would they be—when it came to franchises, 
for instance? And it developed that the 
leaders of thought and action were mem- 
bers of the Board of Aldermen or high in 
municipal authority. 

Mr. Wallingford was troubled—deeply 
troubled. But he saw the force of the argu- 
ment. He had intended to hold all the 


stock of the Fairmeadow Improvement 
Association, Incorporated, for himself and 
his partner, but under the circumstances he 
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would give up a certain amount of the stock 
to such citizens as desired it—first come, 
first served—at par—spot cash. 

Mike Johnson listened for no more. He 
had followed in behind the leaders of 
thought and action with his six hundred 
dollars in his pocket, and now he threw it 
on the desk. 

“Mike Johnson,” he said, and waited 
with one-eyed sternness for his red cer- 
tificate. 

Sadly, reluctantly, President J. Rufus 
Wallingford reached in his desk for the 
bright-hued blanks, and, as he opened the 
certificate-book, a cheer burst from the 
hoarse throats outside. 

“T’ll take a thousand dollars’ worth,” 
said the mayor, leaning over confidentially, 
his mustaches and his eyebrows sticking for- 
ward like prongs; and he drew forth his 
check-book: 

“Spot cash,” observed President Wal- 
lingford, in a clear voice which could be 
heard by all; but he did not look up from 
the writing of Mike Johnson’s certificate. 

The mayor glanced at his watch. Twelve 
o’clock. 

“Well, save it for me till I get back,” he 
eagerly requested. ‘Put down my name. 
Mayor William T. Rapp.” He started 
away, but came back. ‘Now, don’t let 
anybody have my stock.” 

“First come, first served,” repeated Presi- 
dent Wallingford coldly, and, tearing off 
Mike Johnson’s certificate, he passed it to 
Horace G. Daw. Mr. Daw signed the cer- 
tificate, folded it neatly, handed it up over 
his shoulder to Mike Johnson, and threw 
Mike Johnson’s money in the waste-basket. 

“Where you going, Bill?” asked “Jake 
Calamus, as Mayor Bill Rapp hurried out. 

“Bank!” And the mayor dashed away 
as Postmaster Dan Hooker edged in to the 
desk and jerked the rubber band from 
around his pocketbook. 

The thoughtful Mr. Daw, fuzzing his 
mustache for action, set an empty waste- 
basket beside the full one, and that action 
brought from the tense populace the heart- 
iest cheer of the day. 

Money! Just to look at it in such quan- 
tities, fluttering and floating and plumping 
down from desk to basket, warmed the 
blood and quickened the pulse and set 
the imagination on fire. Money! Real, 
genuine, regular money! Thousands‘ of 
dollars, right in plain sight! There it was, 
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Mr. Daw counted the money—a great chunk of it 
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piling up; and a mad desire seized on all 
to add to the pile. 

As the first few stockholders came out 
with their bright-red certificates, the ques- 
tions flew thick and fast; and each stock- 
holder was triumphant. By jinks, they had 
compelled these smart Eastern capitalists 
to let go of some of their precious stock 
and set it aside for Fairmeadow’s solid and 
substantial citizens! Nobody knew just 
how much had been allotted for this day 
only, but whatever the portion, it was going 
fast. And, say, look: Wallingford’s own 
stock that he meant to keep for himself! 
Here’satransfertomeontheback. By/jinks, 
I’m going to buy some more, if I can get 
back from the bank before it’s all taken up. 

Now the public square was one mad 
seethe, and the crowd which had pressed 
outside the show-window became like four 
ribs of a fan. Every dollar which fell in 
the waste-basket called loudly for the com- 
pany of a hundred more, and every few 
minutes some spellbound watcher, his eyes 
glued upon that steadily descending green 
stream, wrenched himself away and tore 
madly across to the bank after his own hoard. 

The second waste-basket was filled in a 
jiffy, but no more were forthcoming. In- 
stead, the energetic and swiftly working 
Blackie Daw, as he counted the money, 
threw it on the floor, where it piled and 
piled against the glass of the show-window 
and added to the public frenzy. Men stood 
rows deep at the paying-teller’s windows in 
the banks, and they stood dozens deep be- 
hind Wallingford’s desk, their spot cash in 


their hands, waiting with frantic impatience’ 


for their bright-red certificates. And no 
man among them yet knew just what the 
Fairmeadow Improvement Association 
meant to improve! 


Never had J. Rufus Wallingford per- 
formed such arduous labor, as, gripping his 
dead cigar between his teeth, he wrote and 
signed and tore; while Blackie Daw signed 
and folded and counted, and threw money 
on the floor. 

Two o’clock, three o’clock, four o’clock, 
and then J. Rufus Wallingford tore off the 
last red certificate in the book and held it up. 

“The stock is gone, gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced. “TI can sell you no more.” 

They begged with him; they remon- 
strated; one or two even threatened, but 
firmly, though with sincere regret, ex- 
President Wallingford, an ex-officer auto- 
matically, since he had sold every share of 
his stock, refused their subscriptions, and 
turned them out and locked the door and 
mopped his brow and lit a fresh cigar. 

“Tt’s a limit clean-up!” he observed, 
breathing heavily. ‘In four hours of actual 
operation, ninety thousand, spot cash 
profit!” 

“T’ll have to take off my lid to you, Jim,” 
confessed Onion Jones, as Chinchilla Wil- 
liams and Polly Pollet brought forward the 
empty suitcases. ‘I think you’ve skinned 
every hick in this town.” 

“Rough words, Onion!” chuckled Wal- 
lingford, his eyes half closed and his broad 
shoulders heaving. ‘“There’s no law 
against organizing a hundred-thousand- 
dollar company, buying up its stock for ten 
cents on the dollar, and selling it at par.” 

“You’re shy on education, Onion,” 
grinned Blackie Daw, as he selected from 
the floor five thousand apiece for the three 
coworkers. ‘‘We have skinned nobody. 
We were forced to sell the town our Im- 
provement Association, and all they have 
to do now is associate. We are missionaries 
of prosperity!” 


The next Wallingford story, The Poet Daw, will appear in the September issue. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A GIRL WITH A STRANGE POWER 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of “The Common Law,” “The Streets of Ascalon,” “The Business of Life,” etc. 


Illustrated by Frank Craig 


Synopsis—Athalie is the youngest of the four children of Peter Greensleeve, an impractical man who had failed as 
a school-teacher, failed as a farmer, and has finally been reduced to keeping a road-house on the south shore of Long Island. 
Asa child, she is recognized by her family and companions as being “‘different,"" and her strangeness is due to the fact that 
she is possessed of very pronounced clairvoyant power. When she is about twelve, her mother dies, and her broken father 
survives his wife but a few months. On the day of his sudden death, just before Christmas, there is staying at the Hotel 
Greensleeve a party of duck-hunters, among whom is a boy, Clive Bailey, Junior, the son of a wealthy and socially prominent 
New York family. Clive evinces a tender interest in Athalie, and is most sympathetic over her loss. When leaving, he 
fastens a strap-watch upon her wrist and says that he will return the following summer. But he does not come. 

Several years later, they meet accidentally in New York. Athalie is now a stenographer in a department store, and 
Clive is at Harvard. The girl is still wearing the old wrist-watch. Clive promises a new one and says that he will go to 
see her. He does not do this, but sends the watch and an apologetic letter at Christmas. Both are returned through the 
dead-letter office. Four years pass. The Greensleeve sisters are living in a cheap apartment. Doris is a chorus girl and 
Catharine is employed in a millinery and dressmaking establishment. Athalie, very pretty and attractive, has managed, 
by careful self-culture, to place herself upon a plane of refinement far above that of her sisters. One evening, while alone, 
she is astounded at the appearance of young Bailey. He has found her name among the tenants of his father’s real-estate 
company and has come with a beautiful wrist-watch. This visit lays the foundation of a very sincere and perfectly inno- 
cent friendship between the two young people, which, in spite of parental opposition, Clive refuses to renounce. 

He faraidhes an apartment very charmingly and insists that Athalie and her sisters live in it, rent free, But, before long, 
the young man finds his bank-account overdrawn, and the frankness and cynicism of his father in discussing this misfortune 
chills, for a time, his desire to see Athalie. So he begins to circulate once more in the social world of his family and, to the 
great satisfaction of his mother, seems to take a sentimental interest in a girl named Winifred Stuart. Athalie meets other 
men; one of these, Captain Dane, an explorer, shows her marked attention, and Clive meets her with him in a restaurant 
after a theater-party. Then the longing for Athalie’s company returns to him, and he goes to see her that very night. While 
he is with her, Athalie has a clairvoyant vision of Clive’s Saaen and sends the young man home in haste. The elder Bailey 
is dead. Clive and his mother go abroad immediately, where they are joined by Miss Stuart and her mother. 

Misfortunes now crowd upon the Greensleeve sisters. Athalie declines an offer of marriage from her employer, who, 
shortly after, dies suddenly; the attitude of his partner causes her to give up her position, and she cannot find a new one. 
Her sisters are also out of work and fail in a vaudeville venture. Athalie’s sole comfort is Hafiz, an Angora cat that Clive 
has given her. She refuses the hand of can Dane, and then reads of Clive’s engagement to Miss Stuart. She gives 
up the apartment at once and takes the top floor of a shabby lodging-house, which she gets very cheaply because the former 
occupant, a trance medium, had been murdered in it. All the medium’s paraphernalia are still there. On the appeal of 
aes of the medium’s clients, Athalie tries crystal-gazing and is singularly successful. She becomes famous, and earns a 
good income. 

Meanwhile, Clive marries Miss Stuart. His mother dies. He and his uncongenial wife soon separate. She remains in 
England. He wanders over the face of the earth, the prey of self-reproach over his weakness in giving up Athalie, and, after 
three years, in South America, meets Dane, who is seeking a lost ancient city in the jungle, guided by Athalie’s clairvoyant 
location of it. Clive joins the expedition, In another year he is back in New York. Athalie then learns from him that he 
is really in love with her. She then explains her own feelings frankly. She cares for him deeply but not sentimentally. But 
she gives Clive permission to win her, saying that if he does so she has no idea what she will do, but whatever it is it will 
be done with a complete realization of her own responsibility for her actions. But she knows that, as things stand, she 
cannot become his wife, and she does not want to be his mistress. Clive returns to his real-estate business. This displeases 
his wife, and she demands, on threat of separation or divorce, that he live a part of the time in England. This he declines to 
do, and soon is aware that he is being watched. He buys the old Greensleeve tavern for Athalie, has the place remodeled, 
and takes her there one day in July. She is completely surprised at the improvements, and her delight knows no bounds. 
She arranges at once to spend the summer here. To Clive she imparts the information, received through clairvoyant 
means, that his wife has been in New York for some time, and he goes immediately to Winifred’s hotel. 





INIFRED had grown 
stout, which, on a slim, 
small-boned woman, is 
quickly apparent; and, to 
Clive, her sleepy, uncer- 
tain gray eyes seemed even 

nearer together than he remembered them. 

She was seated in the yellow-and-white 
living-room of her apartment at the Re- 
gina, still holding the card he had sent up; 
and she made no movement to rise when her 
maid announced him and ushered him in, 
or to greet him at all.except with a slight 


nod and.a slighter gesture, indicating a chair 
across the room. He said, 

“T did not know until this morning that 
you were in this country.” 

“Was it necessary to inform you?” 

“No; not necessary,” he said, “unless 
you have come to some definite decision 
concerning our future relations.” 

Her eyes seemed to grow sleepier and 
nearer together than ever. 

“Why,” he asked wearily, “have you 
employed an agency to have me fol- 
lowed?” 
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She lifted her drooping lids and finely 
penciled brows. 

“Have you been followed?” 

“At intervals, as you know. Would 
you mind saying why? Because you have 
always been welcome to divorce.”’ 

She sat silent, slowly tearing into tiny 
squares the card he had sent up. Presently 
she collected all the fragments and placed 
them in a heap on the table beside her. 

“Well,” she inquired, glancing up at 
him, “‘is that all you have to say?”’ 

“T don’t know what to say until you tell 
me why you have had me followed-and why 
you yourself are here.” 

Her gaze remained fixed on the heap of 
little cardboard squares which she lifted 
across the polished table-top from one posi- 
tion to another. She said: 

“The case against you was complete 
enough before last night. I fancy even 
you will admit that.” 

“You are wrong,” he replied wearily. 
“Somehow or other, I believe you know 
that you are wrong. But I suppose a jury 
might not think so.” 

“Would you care to tell a jury that this 
trance medium is not your mistress?” 

“‘T should not care to defend her on such a 
charge before a jury or before anybody. 
There are various ways of damning a woman, 
and to defend her from that accusation is 
one of them.” 

“And another way?” 

“To admit the charge. Either ruins her 
in the eyes of the truly virtuous.” 

“What do you expect to do about it, 
then? Keep silent?” 

“That is still a third way of destroying a 
woman.” 

“Really? 
do?” 

“Whatever you wish,” he said, in a low 
voice, “‘as long as you do not bring such a 
charge against Athalie Greensleeve.”’ 

“Woulc you set your signature to a 
paper?” 

“T’ve given you my word. 
lied to you.” 

She looked up at him. 

“You might—this time. 
signature.” 

He reddened, and sat twirling the silver 
crook of his walking-stick. 

“Very well,” he said quietly; “I will sign 
what you wish, with the understanding 


Then what are you going to 


I have never 


I prefer your 


that Miss Greensleeve is to remain immune 
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from any lying accusation. And I'll tell 
you now that any accusation questioning her 
chastity is a falsehood. = 

“You see,” she said, and smiled, ‘‘ your 
signature will be necessary.” 

“Do you think I am lying?” 

““What do I care whether-you are‘or not? 
Do you suppose the alleged chastity of a 
common fortune-teller interests me? All I 
know is that you have your level, and that I 
need protection. If you choose to concede 
it to me without a public scandal, I- shall 
permit you to do so. If not, I shall begin 
an-action- against you and name the woman 
with whom you spent last night.” 

There was, in the thin} flutelike, and minc- 
ingly fastidious voice something so subtly 
vicious that her words left him. silent: 
Still leisurely arranging ‘and rearranging her 
little heap of cardboard, her near-set eyes 
intent on its symmetry, she spoke again: 

“T could marry Innisbrae or any one of 
several others. But I do‘not care to; Iam 
comfortable. I do not desire a divorce. 
But if you force me ‘to a separation, I shall 
not shrink from it. And I shall name that 
woman.’ 

“Then—what is it you want?” he asked, 
with a sinking heart. 

“Not a divorce; not even a separation; 
merely respectability. I wish you to give 
up business in New York and present your- 
self in England at decent intervals of—say, 
once ever¥ year. What you do in the inter- 
ludes is of no interest tome. Youmay come 
back and live with this woman, if you choose.” 

After a silence he said, 

“Ts that what you propose?” 

"a 

“And you came over here to collect suffi- 
cient evidence to force me?”’ 

“T had no other choice.” 

He nodded. 

“By your own satel: then, you be- 
lieve either in her chastity and my sense of 
honor, or that, even guilty, I care so much 
for her that any threat against her happiness 
can effectually coerce me. If this is so, 
could you not be a little generous? 

“cc How: 7? 9 

“Divorce me—not by naming her—and 
give me a chance in life.” 

“Did you ever do anything to deserve 
my generosity?” she inquired coldly. 

“T don’t know. I have tried.” 

“JT have never noticed it,” she retorted, 
with a slight sneer. 
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He said: 

“Since my first offense against you—and 
against myself—which was marrying you— 
I have attempted in every way I knew to 
repair the offense, and to render the mistake 
endurable to you. And when I finally 
learned that there was only one way accep- 
table to you, I followed that way and kept 
myself out of your sight. 

“‘My behavior, perhaps, entitles me to no 
claim upon your generosity, yet I did my 
best, Winifred, as unselfishly as I knew how. 
Could you not, in your turn, be a little un- 
selfish now? Because I have a chance for 
happiness—if you would let me take it.” 

She glanced at him out of her close-set, 
sleepy eyes. 

“T would not lift a finger to oblige you,” 
she said. ‘“‘You have inconvenienced me, 
annoyed me, disarranged my tranquil, 
orderly, and blameless mode of living, caus- 
ing me social annoyance and personal ‘rri- 
tation by coming here and engaging in 
business and living openly with a common 
and notorious woman who practises a fraud- 
ulent and vulgar business. Why should 
I show you any consideration? And if you 
really have fallen so low that you are ready 
to marry her, do you suppose it would be 
very flattering for me to have it known 
that your second wife, my successor, was 
such a woman?” 

He sat thinking for a while, his white, 
careworn face framed between his hands. 

“Your friends,” he said, in a low voice, 
“know you as a devout woman. You ad- 
here very strictly to your creed. Is there 
nothing in it that teaches forbearance?” 

“There is nothing in it that teaches me 
to compromise with evil,” she retorted; and 
her small, Cupid-bow mouth grew pinched. 

“Tf you honestly believe that this young 
girl is really my mistress,” he said, “‘ would 
it not be decent of you to permit me to 
regularize my position—and hers?” 

“Ts it any longer my affair if you and she 
have publicly damned yourselves?” 

“Yet, if you do believe me guilty, you 
can scarcely deny me the chance of atone- 
ment—if it is within your powér.”’ 

‘And suppose I do not believe you guilty 
of breaking your marriage vows?” she in- 
quired. He was silent. ‘Am I to under- 
stand,” she continued, “that you consider 
it my duty to suffer the inconvenience of 
divorcing you in order that you may further 
advertise this woman by. marrying her?” 
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He looked into her close-set eyes, and 
hope cied. She said: 

“Tf you care to affix your signature to the 
agreement which my attorneys have already 
drawn up, then matters may remain as they 
are, provided you carry out your part of 
the contract. If you don’t, I shall begin 
action immediately, and I shall name the 
woman on whose account you seem to en- 
tertain such touching anxiety.” 

“Ts that your threat?” 

“Tt is my purpose, dictated by every pre- 
cept of decency, morality, religion, and the 
inviolable sanctity of marriage.” 

He laughed, and gathered up his hat and 
stick. 

“Your moral suasion, I am afraid, slightly 
resembles a sort of sanctimonious blackmail, 
Winifred. The combination of morality, 
religion, and yourself is too powerful for 
me to combat. So if my choice must be 
between permitting morality to besmirch 
publicly this young girl’s reputation and 
affixing my signature to this agreement, I 
have no choice but to sign my name.” 

“Ts that your decision?”’ 

He nodded. 

“Very well. My attorneys and a notary 
are in the next room with the papers 
necessary. If you would be good enough 
to step in a moment " 

He looked at her and laughed again. 

“Ts there,”’ he said, “anything lower than 
a woman—or anything higher?”’ 





XXVI 


ATHALIE was having a wonderful sum- 
mer. House and garden continued to en- 
chant her. She brought down Hafiz, who, 
being a city cat, instantly fled indoors, with 
every symptom of astonishment and terror, 
the first time Athalie placed him on the 
lawn. But within a week the dainty Angora 
had undergone a change of heart. Boldly, 
now, he marched into the garden all by 
himself; fearlessly he pounced upon such 
dangerous game as crickets and _ grass- 
hoppers and the little night-moths that 
drifted among the flowers at twilight. 

Also, early in July, Athalie had acquired 
a fat bay horse and a double buckboard, 
and, in the seventh heaven now, she jogged 
about the country through leafy lanes and 
thistle-bordered by-roads long familiar to 
her childhood, sometimes with basket, 
trowel, and garden-gloves, intent on the 
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digging and transplanting of ferns, some- 
times with field-glasses and books, on orni- 
thological information bent. More often 
she started out with only a bag of feed for 
Henry, the horse, and some luncheon for 
herself, to picnic all alone in a familiar wood- 
land, haunted by childish memories, and 
lie there listening to the bees and to the 
midsummer wind. 

She had brought her maid from the city; 
Mrs. Connor continued to rule laundry and 
kitchen. Connor himself decorated the 
landscape with his straw hat and overalls, 
weeding, spraying, rolling, driving the lawn- 
mower, raking bed and path, cutting vines, 
clipping hedges—a sober, bucolic, agreeable 
figure to the youthful chatelaine of the 
house of Greensleeve. 

Clive had come once more from town to 
say that he was sailing for England the fol- 
lowing day, and that he would be away a 
month, all told. 

They had spent the morning driving to- 
gether in her buckboard. It promised to 
be a perfect day; and she was so carefree, so 
contented, so certain of the world’s kindness, 
so shyly tender with him, so engagingly 
humorous at his expense, that the prospect 
of a month’s separation ceased for the time 
to appall him. 

Concerning his interview with his wife, 
she had asked him nothing, or even why he 
was going abroad. Whether she guessed 
the truth, whether she had come to under- 
stand the situation through other and occult 
agencies, he could not surmise. But one 
thing was plain enough: Nothing that had 
happened or that threatened to happen 
was now disturbing her. And her gaiety 
and high spirits were reassuring him and 
tranquillizing his mind to a degree for which 
he could scarcely account, knowing the ulti- 
mate hopelessness of their situation. 

Yet her sheer good spirits carried him 
with her, heart and mind, that morning. 
And when it was time for him to go, she 
said good-by to him with a smile as tenderly 
gay and as happy and confident as though 
he were to return on the morrow; and 
went back to her magic house of dreams 
and her fairy garden, knowing that, except 
for him, their rainbow magic must vanish 
and the tinted spell fade, and the soft en- 
chantment dissolve forever, leaving at her 
feet only a sunlit ruin amid the stillness of 
desolation. 

But the magic held. Every day she 
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wrote him. Wireless messages came to her 
from him for a while, ceased, then recom- 
menced, followed presently by cablegrams 
and, finally, by letters. And Athalie worked 
in her garden and strayed far afield, both 
driving and afoot. And she studied and 
practised the piano, and made curtains, 
and purchased furniture. 

Also she wrote letters to her sisters, long 
since wedded to husbands, babies, and 
homes in the West. Her brother Jack, she 
learned, had joined the navy at Puget 
Sound, and had now become a petty officer 
aboard the armored cruiser Bon Homme 
Richard in Asiatic waters. She wrote to 
him, also, and sent him a money-order, gaily 
suggesting that he use it to educate himself, 
and that he save his pay for a future wife 
and baby—the latter, as she wrote, ‘‘being 
doubtless the most desirable attainment 
this side of heaven.” 

In her bedroom were photographs of 
Catharine’s children and of the little boy 
which Doris had brought into the world; 
and sometimes, in the hot, midsummer 
afternoons, she would lie on her pillow and 
look at these photographs until the little 
faces faded to a glimmer as slumber dulled 
her eyes. 

A few of her friends she asked to the 
house for quiet week-ends; the impression 
their visits made upon her was pleasant 
but colorless. 

And it seemed singular, as she thought it 
over, how subordinate, how unaccented had 
always been all these people who came into 
her life, lingered, and faded out of it, leav- 
ing only the impressions of backgrounds 
and accessories against which only one fig- 
ure stood clear and distinct—her lover’s. 

Yes; of all men she had ever known, 
only Clive seemed real; and he dominated 
every scene of her girlhood and her woman- 
hood as her mother had been the only 
really living center of her childhood. 

All else seemed to her like a moving and 
subdued background—an endless series of 
gray scenes, vaguely painted, through which 
figures came and went, some shadowy and 
colorless as phantoms, some soberly out- 
lined, some delicately tinted—but all more 
or less subordinate, more or less monochro- 
matic, unimportant except for balance and 
composition, as painters use indefinite 
shapes and shades so that the eyes may 
more perfectly concentrate on the center 
of their inspiration. 
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And the center of all, for her, was Clive. 
Since her mother’s death, there had been 
no other point of view for her, no other 
focus for the forces of her mind, no other 
real desire, no other content. He had en- 
tered her child’s life and had become, in- 
stantly, all that the child-world held for her. 
And it was so through the years of her girl- 
hood. Absent, or during his brief reappear- 
ances, the central focus of her heart and 
mind was Clive. And, in womanhood, all 
forces in her mind and spirit and, now, of 
body centered in this man who stood out 
against the faded tapestry of the world all 
alone for her, the only living thing on earth 
with which her heart had mated as a child, 
and in which, now, her mind and spirit 
had found Nirvana. All men, all women 
seemed to have their shadowy being only to 
make this man more real to her. 

The first of August, a cicada droned from 
the hilltop woods, and all her garden be- 
came saturated with the homely and be- 
witching odor of old-fashioned rockets. 

On the gray wall, nasturtiums blazed; 
long stretches of brilliant portulaca edged 
the herbaceous borders; clusters of auratum 
lilies hung in the transparent shadows of 
Cydonia and spirea, and the first great 
dahlias faced her in maroon splendor from 
the spiked thickets along the wall. 

Once or twice she went to town on shop- 
ping bent, and on one of these occasions 
impulse took her to the apartment fur- 
nished for her so long ago by Clive. 

She had not meant to go in, merely intend- 
ed to pass the house, speak to Michael, per- 
haps, if, indeed, he still presided over door 
and elevator. And there he was, outside 
the door on a chair, smoking his clay pipe 
and surveying the hot and silent street. 

“Michael,” she said, smiling. 

For a moment he did not know her, then: 

“God’s glory!” he said huskily, getting 
to his feet. “Is it the sweet face o’ Miss 
Greensleeve or the angel in her come back 
f’r to bless us all?” 

She gave him her hand, and he held it 
and looked at her earnestly, wistfully; 
then, with the flashing change of his race, 
the grin broke out: 

“T’m that proud to be remembered by the 
likes o’ you, Miss Athalie! Are ye well, 
now—an’ happy? I thank God for that! 
I am substantial—with my respects, ma’am, 
fr the kind inquiry. And Hafiz? Glory 


be, was there ever such a cat, now? Sure 
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I’m that glad to hear he’s well—and manny 
mice to him, Miss Athalie!”’ 

Athalie laughed. 

“T suppose all your tenants are away in 
the country,” she ventured. 

‘‘Barrin’ wan or two, miss. Ye know the 
young master will suffer no one in your own 
apartment.” 

“Ts it still unoccupied, Michael?” 

“?Deed it is, miss. Would ye care f’r 
to look around? There is nothing changed 
there. I dust it meself.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, in a low voice; “I 
will look at it.”’ 

So Michael took her up in the elevator, 
unlocked the door for her, and then, with 
the fine instinct of his race, forebore to 
follow her. 

The shades in the square living-room were 
lowered. She raised one. And the dim, 
golden past took shadowy shape again be- 
fore her eyes. She moved slowly from one 
object to another, touching caressingly 
where memory was tenderest. She looked 
at the furniture, the pictures, at the fire- 
place, where, in her mind’s eye, she could see 
him bending to light the first fire that had 
ever blazed there. 

For a little while, she sat on the big 
lounge, her dreamy eyes fixed on the spot 
where Clive’s father had stood, and she re- 
membered Jacques Renouf, too, and the 
lost city of Yhdunez.. And, somehow, her 
memories receded still further toward ear- 
lier years; and she thought of the sunny 
office where Mr. Wahlbaum used to sit, 
and she seemed to see the curtains stirring 
in the wind. After a while, she rose 
and walked slowly along the hall to her 
own room. 

Everything was there as she had left it. 
Nothing had been changed through all 
these changing years. She softly opened 
the clothes-press door. There hung her 
gowns—silent witnesses of her youth, 
strangely and daintily grotesque in fashion. 
One by one she examined them, a smile 
edging her lips, and, in her eyes, tears. 

All revery is tinged with melancholy; 
and it was so with her, where she stood 
among the forgotten gowns of years ago. It 
was so, too, when, one by one she unlocked 
and opened the drawers of dresser and bu- 
reau. From soft, ordered heaps of silk 
and lace and sheerest linen, a faint perfume 
mounted; and it was as though she subtly 
renewed an exquisite and secret intimacy 
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with a youth and innocence half-forgotten 
in the sadder wisdom of later days. 


From the still and scented twilight of a 
vanished year, to her own apartment, 
perched high above the sun-smitten city, 
she went, merely to find herself again, and 
look around upon what fortune had brought 
to her through her own endeavor. 

But, somehow, the old prejudices had gone; 
the old instincts of pride and independence 
had been obliterated, merged in a serene 
and tranquil unity of mind and will and 
spirit with the man in whom every atom of 
her belief and faith was now centered. 

It mattered no longer to her what material 
portion of her possessions and environment 
was due to her own efforts or to his. Noth- 
ing that might be called hers could remain 
conceivable as hers unless he shared it. 
Their rights in each other included every- 
thing temporal and spiritual—everything 
of mind and matter alike. Of what conse- 
quence, then, might be the origin of posses- 
sions that could not exist for her unless 
possession were mutual? Nothing would 
be real to her, nothing of value, unless so 
marked by his interest and his approval. 
And now she knew that even the world it- 
self must become but a shadow, were he 
not living to make it real. 

It was a fearfully hot day in town, and she 
waited until evening to go back to Spring 
Pond. When she arrived, Mrs. Connor had 
a cablegram for her from Clive saying that 
he was sailing and would see her before the 
month ended. 

Late into the night she looked for him in 
her crystal, but could see nothing save a 
blue and tranquil sea and gulls flying, and 
always on the curved world’s edge a far 
stain of smoke against the sky. 

Her mother was in her room that night, 
seated near the window, as though to keep 
the vigil that her daughter kept, brooding 
above the crystal. 

It was Friday, the twenty-first, and a new 
moon. The starlight was magnificent in 
the August skies, but in the depths of her 
crystal she saw always a sunlit sea and a 
gull’s wings flashing, white as snow. 

Toward morning, when the world had 
grown its darkest and stillest, she went over 
to where her mother was sitting beside the 
window, and knelt down beside her chair. 

And so, in voiceless and tender commun- 
ion, she nestled close, her golden head rest- 
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ing against her mother’s knees. Dawn found 
her there, asleep beside an empty chair. 


XXVII 


OnE day toward the end of August, 
Athalie, standing at the pier’s end, saw the 
huge incoming liner slowly warping to her 
berth, waited amid the throngs in the vast 
sheds by the gangway, caught a glimpse of 
Clive, lost him to view, then saw him again, 
very near, making his way toward her. 
And then her hands were in his, and she was 
looking into his beloved eyes once more. 
There were a few quick words of greeting 
spoken, tender, low-voiced. 

“You tall, sun-bronzed, lazy thing,” she 
said, “I never told you what a distin- 
guished-looking man you are, didI? Well, 
I'll spoil you by telling you now. No won- 
der everything feminine glances at you,” 
she added, as he lifted his hat to fellow pas- 
sengers who were passing. 

And during the customs examination 
she stood beside him, amused, interested, 
gently bantering him when he declared 
everything; for even in Athalie were appar- 
ently the ineradicable seeds of that original 
sin—which is in all femininity—the para- 
mount necessity for smuggling. Once or 
twice he spoke aside to the customs officer; 
and Athalie instantly and gaily accused him 
of attempted bribery. 

But when they were on their way to 
Spring Pond in a hired touring car, with his 
steamer-trunk and suitcases strapped be- 
hind, he drew from his pockets the articles 
he had declared and paid for; and Athalie 
grew silent in delight as she looked down 
at a single and lovely strand of pearls. 

All the way to Spring Pond she held them 
so, and her enchanted eyes reverted to 
them whenever she could bring herself to 
look anywhere except at him. 

“T wondered,” she said, ‘whether you 
would come to the country or whether you 
might think it better to remain in town.” 

“T shall go back to town when you go.” 

“Dear, does that mean that you will stay 
with me at our own house?” 

“Tf you want me.” 

“Oh, Clive, I was wondering—only it 
seemed too heavenly to hope for!”’ 

His face grew somber. He said: 

“There is no other future for us. And 
even our comradeship will be misunder- 
stood. But—if you are willing ” 
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“Ts there any question in your mind as to 
the limit of my willingness?”’ 

“You know,” he said, “it will mark 
us for life. And if we remain guiltless 
and our lives are blameless, nevertheless 
this comradeship of ours will mark us 
for life.” 

“Do you mean, brand us?” 

“Ves, dear.” 

“Does that cause you any real apprehen- 
sion?” she laughed. 

“T am thinking of you.” 

“Think of me, then,” she said gaily, “and 
know that I am happy and content. . Hap- 
piness may brand me; nothing else can leave 
a mark. So, be at ease concerning me. 
All shall go well with me only when with 
you, my darling, all goes well.” 

He smiled in sympathy with her gaiety 
of heart, but the slight shadow returned to 
his face again. Watching it, she said, 

“All things shall come to us, Clive.” 

“All things,” he said gravely, “except 
fulfilment.” 

“That, too,” she murmured. 

“No, Athalie.” 

“Yes,” she said, under her breath. 

He only lifted her ringless hand to his 
lips in hopeless silence; but she looked up 
at the cloudless sky and out over sunlit 
harvest fields and where grain and fruit 
were ripening, and she smiled. 

Connor met them at the door and shoul- 
dered Clive’s luggage; then Athalie slipped 
her arm through his and took him into the 
autumn glow of her garden. 

“‘Miracle after miracle, Clive—from the 
enchantment of July roses to the splendor 
of dahlia, Calendula, and gladiolus. Sucha 
wonder-house no man ever before gave to 
any woman. There is not one stalk or 
leaf or blossom or blade of grass that is not 
my intimate and tender friend, my con- 
fidant, my dear preceptor. 

“Do you notice that the grapes on the 
trellis are turning dark? And the peaches 
are becoming so big and heavy and rosy. 
They will be ripe before very long.” 

“You must have a greenhouse,” he said. 

“We must,” she admitted demurely. 

He turned toward her, laughing. 

“Do you know,” he said, “TI believe you 
are pretending to be in love with me!” 

“That’s all it is, Clive, just pretense— 
and the natural depravity of a flirt. When 


I go back to town, I'll forget you ever 
existed—unless you go with me.” 
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“T’m wondering,” he said, “ what we had 
better do in town.” 

“T’m not wondering; I know.” 

He looked at her questioningly. Then 
she told him about her visit to Michael 
and the apartment. 

“There is no other place in the world that 
I care to live in—excepting this,” she said. 
“Couldn’t we live there, Clive, when we 
go to town?” 

After a moment he said, “‘ Yes.” 

“Would you care to?” she asked wist- 
fully. Then smiled as she met his eyes. 

“So I shall give up business,” she said, 
“and that tower apartment—if you'll let 
me live in the place you made for me so 
long ago.” 

He answered smilingly that he might 
be induced to permit it. 

Hafiz appeared, inquisitive, urbane, wav- 
ing his snowy tail; but he was shy of further 
demonstrations toward the man who was 
seated beside his beloved mistress, and he 
pretended that he saw something in the 
obscurity of the flowering thickets, and 
stalked it with every symptom of sincerity. 

“That cat must be about six years old,” 
said Clive, watching him. 

“He plays like a kitten still.” 

“Do you remember how he used to pat 
your thread with his paws when you were 
sewing?” 

“‘T remember,” she said, smiling. 

A little later, Hafiz regained confidence 
in Clive, and came up to rub against his 
legs and permit caresses. 

“Such a united family,” remarked Atha- 
lie, amused by the mutual demonstrations. 

“How is Henry?” Clive asked. 

“‘Fatter and slower than ever, dear. He 
suits my unenterprising disposition to per- 
fection. Now and then he condescends 
to be harnessed and to carry me about the 
landscape. But mostly he drags the cruel 
burden of Connor’s lawn-mower. Do you 
think the place looks well kept?” 

“T knew you wanted to be flattered,” 
he laughed. 

“T do. Flatter me, please.” 

“Tt’s one of the best things I do, Athalie. 
For example, the lawn, the cat, and the 
girl are all beautifully groomed; the credit 
is yours, and you’re a celestial dream, too 
exquisite to be real.” 

“T am becoming real—as real as you are,’ 
she said, with a faint smile. 

“Yes,” he admitted; ‘“‘you and I are the 
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And then her hands were in his, and she was looking into his beloved eyes once more 
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only real things in the world, after all. 
The rest—woven scenes that come and go 
moving across a loom.” 

She quoted: 


***Sun and Moon illume the room 
Where the ceiling is the sky. 
Night and day the Weavers ply 
Color, shadow, hue, and dye, 
Where the rushing shuttles fly, 
Weaving dreams across the Loom, 
Picturing a common doom! 


How, Beloved, can we die— 
We Immortals, Thou and I?’”’ 


He smiled. 

“Death seems very far away,” he said. 

“Nothing dies— If only this world 
could understand! Did I tell you that 
mother has been with me often while you 
were away?” 

“cc No.” 

“Tt was wonderfully sweet to see her in 
the room.” 

“Does she ever speak to you, Athalie?” 

“Yes; sometimes we talk.” 

“At night?” 

“By day, too. I was sitting in the living- 
room the other morning, and she came up 
behind me and took both my hands. We 
talked, I lying back in the rocking-chair 
and looking up at her. Mrs. Connor came 
in. I am quite sure she was frightened 
when she heard my voice in there, convers- 
ing with nobody she could see.” 

Clive bent forward and kissed her, and 
she clasped both hands behind his head, 
drawing it nearer. 

“Have you missed me, Athalie?”’ 

“You could never understand how 
much!” 

He drew her closely into his arms. 

“God,” he breathed, “if anything ever 
should happen to you! And I—alone on 
earth—and blind——”’ 

“Yes; that is the only anxiety I ever 
knew—because you are blind.” 

“Tf you came to me, I could not see you. 
If you spoke to me, I could not hear. Could 
anything more awful happen?” 

“Do you care for me so much?” 


In his eyes she read her answer, and 


thrilled to it, closer in his arms, and rested 
so, her cheek against his, gazing at the sun- 
set out of dreamy eyes. 

They had been slowly pacing the garden 
paths, arm within arm, when Mrs. Connor 
came to summon them to dinner. The 


small dining-room was flooded with sunset 
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light; rosy bars of it lay across cloth and 
fruit and flowers, and striped the wall and 
ceiling. And when dinner was ended, the 
pale fire still burned on the thin, silk cur- 
tains and struck across the garden, gilding 
the coping of the wall where clustering 
peaches hung all turned to gold, like fabled 
fruit that ripens in Hesperides. 

Hafiz followed them out under the even- 
ing sky and seated himself upon the grass. 
And he seemed mildly to enjoy the robin’s 
evening caroling, blinking benevolently up 
at the little vesper choristers, high singing 
in the sunset’s lingering glow. 

Whenever light puffs of wind set blos- 
soms swaying, the jet from the fountain 
basin swerved, and a mellow, raining sound 
of drops swept the still pool. The lilac 
twilight deepened to mauve; upon the sur- 
face of the pool a primrose tint grew duller. 
Then the first bat zigzagged across the sky; 
and every clove-pink border became misty 
with the wings of dusk-moths. On Athalie’s 
frail, white gown one alighted—a little gray 
thing wearing a pair of peacock-tinted dia- 
monds on its fore wings; and, asit sat there, 
quivering, the iridescent  incrustations 
changed from burnished gold to green. 

“Wonders, wonders, under the moon,” 
murmured the girl, “thronging miracles that 
fill the day and night, always, everywhere! 
And so few to see them. Sometimes, 
to me the blindness of the world to all the 
loveliness that I ‘see clearly’ is like my own 
blindness to the hidden wonders of the night 
—where uncounted myriads of little rain- 
bow spirits fly. And nobody sees and 
knows the living splendor of them except 
when some gray-winged phantom strays 
indoors from the outer shadows. And it 
astonishes us to see, under the drab fore 
wings, a blaze of scarlet, gold, or orange.” 

“T suppose,” he said, “that the unseen 
night-world all around us is no more won- 
derful than what, in the day-world, the 
vast majority of us never see, never suspect.” 

“T think it must be so, Clive. Being 
accustomed to a more densely populated 
world than are many people, I believe that, 
if I could see only what they see—merely 
that small portion of activity and life which 
the world calls ‘living things’, I should find 
the sunlit world rather empty, and the night 
but a silent desolation under the stars.” 

After a few minutes’ thought, he asked 
whether, at that moment, there was any- 
body in the garden except themselves. 
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“Some people were here a little while 
ago, looking at the flowers. I think they 
must have lived here many, many years 
ago—perhaps when this old house was new.” 

“Could you not ask them who they 
were?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Why? ” 

“Tf they were what you would call ‘alive,’ 
I could not intrude upon them, could I? 
The laws of reticence, the respect for pri- 
vacy remain the same. I am conscious 
of no more impertinent curiosity concerning 
them than I am concerning any passer in 
the city streets.” 

“Have they gone?” 

“Yes. But all the evening I have been 
hearing children at play just beyond the 
garden wall. And, when I was a child, 
somebody killed a little dog down by the 
causeway. He is here in the garden, now, 
trotting gaily about the lawn—such a 
happy little dog!—and Hafiz has folded his 
fore paws under his ruff and has settled 
down to watch him. Don’t you see how 
Hafiz watches?” 

He nodded; then, 

“Do you still hear the children outside 
the wall?” 

“Ves, dear.” 

“What are they saying?” 

“T can’t make out. They are having a 
happy time somewhere on the outer lawns.”’ 

“How many are there?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Their voices make 
a sweet, confused sound like bird-music 
before dawn. I couldn’t even guess how 
many children are playing there.” 

“Are any among them those children you 
once saw here—the children who pleaded 
with you?” 

She did not answer. He tightened his 
arm around her waist, drawing her nearer, 
and she laid her cheek against his shoulder. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘they are there.” 

“You know their voices?” 

““Yes, dearest.” 

“Will they come again into the garden?” 

Her face flushed deeply. 

“Not unless we call them.” 

“Call them,” he said. 

“Oh, Clive; I have been calling! Now 
it remains with you.” . 

“T did not hear you call them.” 

“They heard.” 

“Will they come?” 

“T—think so.” 
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“When?” 

“Very soon—if you truly desire them,” 
she whispered against his shoulder. 

Somewhere within the house the hour 
struck. After a long while they rose, mov- 
ing slowly, her head lying on his shoulder. 

Hours of the night in dim processional 
passed the old house unlighted save by the 
stars. Toward dawn a sea-wind stirred the 
trees; the fountain jet rained on the surface 
of the pool or, caught by a sudden breeze, 
drifted in whispering spray across the grass. 
Everywhere the darkness grew murmurous 
with sounds, vague as wind-blown voices, 
sweet as the call of children from some hill- 
top where the stars are very near, and the 
new moon’s sickle flashes through the grass. 

Athalie stirred where she lay, turned her 
head sideways with infinite precaution, and 
lay listening. 

Through the open window beside her, 
she saw a dark sky set with stars, heard the 
sea-wind in the leaves and the falling water 
of the fountain. And, very far away, a 
sweet, confused murmuring grew upon her 
ears. Silently her soul answered the far 
hail; her heart, responding, echoed a voice- 
less welcome till she became fearful lest it 


* beat too loudly. Then, with infinite precau- 


tion, noiselessly, and scarcely stirring, she 
turned and laid her lips again where they 
had rested all night long and, lying so, 
dreamed of miracles ineffable. 


XXVIII 


Citve’s enforced idleness had secretly 
humiliated him and made him restless. 
Athalie, in her tender wisdom, understood 
how it was with him before he did himself, 
and she was already deftly guiding his 
balked energy into a brand-new channel, 
the same being a bucolic one. 

At first he had demurred, alleging total 
ignorance of husbandry; and, seated on the 
sill of an open window and looking down at 
him in the garden, she tormented him to her 
heart’s content. 

“Tgnorant of husbandry!”’ she mimicked. 
“When any husband I ever heard of could 
go to school to you and learn what a real 
husband ought to be! Why will you pre- 
tend to be so painfully modest, Clive, when 
you are really secretly pleased with yourself 
and entirely convinced that in you the world 
might discover a living pattern of model 
domesticity?” 
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“T’m glad you think so.” 

“Think! If I were only as certain of 
anything else! Never had I dreamed that 
any man could become so cowed, so spirit- 
less, so perfectly house- and_ yard- 
broken ; 

“Tf I come up-stairs,” he said, “I'll 
settle you!” 

Leaning from the window overlooking 
the garden, she lazily defied him, mocked 
at him, until he flung aside the morning 
paper and rose, bent on her punishment. 

““Oh, Clive, don’t!” she pleaded, leaning 
low from the sill. ‘I won’t tease you any 
more—and this gown is fresh ‘5 

“T’ll come up and freshen it!” he threat- 
ened. 

“Please don’t rumple me. 
down if you like. Shall I?” 

“All right, darling,” he said, resuming 
his newspaper and cigarette. 

She came, seated herself demurely beside 
him, twitched his newspaper until he cast 
an ominous glance at his tormentor. 

“Dear,” she said, “I simply can’t let 
you alone—you are so bland and self-sat- 
isfied.” 

“‘Athalie, if you persist in tormenting 
me” 

“T torment you? J? A humble acces- 
sory in the scenery set for you? I—a stage- 
property fashioned merely for the hero of 
the drama to sit upon a 

“All right; I'll do that now!” 

But she nestled close to him, looking up 
at him out of winning eyes in which but a 
tormenting glint remained. 

“You wouldn’t rumple this very beautiful 
and brand-new gown, would you, darling? 
It was so frightfully expensive.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“Oh, but you must care! You must be- 
come thrifty and shrewd and close, or you’ll 
never make a successful farmer.” 

“Dearest, that’s nonsense. What do I 
know about farming?” 

“Nothing, yet. But you know what a 
wonderful man you are. Never forget 
that, Clive.” 

“If you don’t stop laughing at me, you 
little wretch!” 

“Don’t you want me to remain young?” 
she asked reproachfully, while two tiny 
demons of gaiety danced in her eyes. “If 








Tll come 





I can’t laugh, I'll grow old. And there’s 
nothing very funny here except you and 
Oh, Clive, you have rumpled me! 


Hafiz— 
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Please don’t do it again. Yes—yes—yes/ 
I do surrender! I am sorry—that you are 
so funny—Clive! You'll ruin this gown! 
I promise not to say another disrespectful 
word. I don’t know whether I'll kiss you 
or not. Yes! Yes, I will, dear! Yes; I’ll 
do it tenderly—you heartless wretch! Oh 
wait, Clive; is Mrs. Connor looking out of 
any window? Where’s Connor? Are you 
sure he’s not in sight?”’ 

She pretended to look fearfully around, 
then, with adorable tenderness, she paid her 
forfeit and sat silent for a while with her 
slim white fingers linked in his, in that 
breathless little revery which always stilled 
her under the magic of his embrace. 

“Do you really suppose I could make 
this farm-land pay?” he said, at last. 

And that was really the beginning of it all. 


Once decided, he seemed to go rather mad 
about it, buying agricultural paraphernalia 
recklessly and indiscriminately for a medi- 
tated assault upon fields long fallow. 

Connor already had as much as he could 
attend to in the garden, but, like all Irish- 
men, he had a cousin, and the cousin pos- 
sessed agricultural lore and a pair of plow- 
horses. So early-fall plowing developed into 
a mania with Clive and Athalie; and they 
formed a habit of sitting side by side, like 
a pair of birds on fences, in the early October 
sunshine, their fascinated eyes following the 
brown furrows turning where one T. Phelan 
was breaking up pasture and meadow too 
long sod-bound. 

In intervals, between tenderer and more 
intimate exchange of sentiments, they dis- 
cussed such subjects as lime, nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and the rotation of crops. Also, 
Athalie had accumulated much literature 
concerning incubators, brooders, and the 
several breeds of domestic fowl; and on 
paper they had figured overwhelming profits. 

The insidious land-hunger which attacks 
all who contemplate making two dozen 
blades of grass grow where none grew be- 
fore now seized upon Clive and gnawed 
him. And he extended the acreage, taking 
in woods and uplands as far as the head- 
waters of Spring Pond Brook, vastly to 
Athalie’s delight. 

So the October days burned like a pro- 
cession of golden flames passing in magic 
sequence amid yellowing woods and over 
the brown and spongy gold of salt meadows 
which had been sheared for stable-bedding. 











And everywhere over their land lay the 
dun-colored velvet squares of freshly plowed 
fields awaiting unfragrant fertilizer and the 
autumn rains. 

The rains came heavily toward the end of 
October, and November was gray and wet 
and rather warm. But open fires became 
necessary in the house, and now they regu- 
larly reddened the twilight in library and 
living-room, when the early November dusk 
brought Athalie and Clive indoors. 

Hither they came, the fire-lit hearth their 
trysting-place after they had changed their 
rain-drenched clothes for something dry; 
and there they curled up on the wide sofas 
and watched the swift darkness fall, and the 
walls and ceiling redden. 

It was an hour which Athalie had once 
read of as the “children’s hour,” and now 
she understood better its charming signifi- 
cance. And she kept it religiously, per- 
mitting herself to do nothing, and making 
Clive defer anything he had to do until 
after dinner. Then he might read his paper 
or book, and she could take up her sewing if 
she chose, or study, or play, or write the 
few letters that she cared to write. 

Clive wrote no more, now. In this first 
year together, they desired each other only, 
indifferent to all else outside. It was to 
her the magic year of fulfilment; to him an 
enchanted interlude wherein only the girl 
beside him mattered. 

Athalie sewed a great deal on odd, deli- 
cate, sheer materials, where narrowness and 
length ruled proportions and where there 
seemed to be required much lace and many 
ribbons. Also, she hummed to herself as 
she sewed, singing under her breath endless 
airs which had slipped into her head. An 
odd and fragrant freshness seemed to cling 
to her, making her almost absurdly youth- 
ful. Clive noticed it. 

“You look about sixteen,” he said. 

“My heart is younger, dear.” 

“How young?” 

“You know when it was born, don’t you? 
It is as many days old as I have been in love 
with you. Before that, it was a muscle 
capable merely of sturdy friendship.” 

One day, a packet came from New York 
forher. It contained two rings, one magnif- 
icent, the other a plain circlet. She kissed 


him rather shyly, wore both that evening, 
but not again. 

“T am not ashamed,” she explained se- 
renely. 


“Folk-ways are now a matter of 
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indifference to me. Civilization must offer 
me a better argument than it has offered 
hitherto before I resign to it my right in 
you or deny your right to me.” 

He knew that civilization would lock 
them out and remain unconcerned as to 
what became of them. Doubtless she knew 
it, too, as she sat there sewing on the frail 
garment which lay across her knee and sing- 
ing blithely under her breath some air with 
rhythm like a berceuse. 


During the “children’s hour” she sat 
beside him, always quiet; or, if stirred from 
her revery to a brief exchange of low-voiced 
words, she soon relapsed once more into 
that happy, brooding silence by the fire- 
light. Then came dinner, and the awakened 
gaiety of unquenched spirits; then the 
blessed evening hours with him. But the 
last hour of these she called her hour; and 
always laid aside her book or sewing, and 
slipped from the couch to the floor at his 
feet, laying her head against his knees. 


Snow came in December, and Christmas 
followed. They kept the mystic festival 
alone together; and Athalie had a tiny tree 
lighted in the room between hers and Clive’s, 
and hung it with toys and picture-books. 

It was very pretty in its tinsel and tinted 
globes; and its faint light glimmered on the 
walls and dainty furniture of the dim, pink 
room. Afterward, Athalie laid away tinsel 
and toy, wrapping all safely in tissue, as 
though to be kept secure and fresh for an- 
other Christmas—the most wonderful that 
any girl could dream of, and perhaps it was 
to be even more wonderful than Athalie had 
dreamed. 

December turned very cold. The ice 
thickened, and she skated with Clive on 
Spring Pond. The ice also remained 
through January and February that winter; 
but after December had ended, Athalie 
skated nomore. Clive, unknown to her, had 
sent for a Shaker cloak and hood of scarlet; 
and when it arrived, Athalie threw back 
her lovely head and laughed till the tears 
dimmed her eyes. 

“All the same,” he said, ‘‘ you don’t look 
much older in it than you looked in your 
red hood and cloak the first day I ever set 
eyes on you.” 

“You poor darling—as though even 
you could push back the hands of Time! 
It’s the funniest and sweetest thing you 
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ever did—to send for this red-hooded 
cloak.” 

However, she wore it whenever she ven- 
tured out with him, on foot or in the sleigh 
which he had bought. 

February was a month of heavy snows 
that year; great drifts buried the fences and 
remained until well into March. April 
was April—and very much so; but they saw 
the blue waters of the bay sometimes; and 
dogwood and willow stems were already 
aglow with color; and a premature bluebird 
sang near Athalie’s garden. Crocuses ap- 
peared everywhere with grape-hyacinths 
and snowdrops. Then jonquil and narcissus 
opened in all their loveliness, and soft 
winds stirred the waters of the fountain. 

May found the garden uncovered, with 
tender amber-tinted shoots and exquisite 
fronds of green wherever the lifted mulch 
disclosed the earth. Also, peonies were up, 
and larkspur, and the ambitious promise 
of the hollyhocks delighted Athalie. 

Pink peach-buds bloomed; cherry, pear, 
and apple covered the trees with rosy snow; 
birds sang everywhere, and the waters of 
the pool mirrored a sky of purest blue. 
But Athalie now walked no further than 
the garden seat—and walked slowly, lean- 
ing always on Clive’s arm. In those days, 
throughout May, her mother was with 
her in her room almost every night. But 
Athalie did not speak of this to Clive. 


XXITX 


Sprinc plowing had been proceeding for 
some time now, but Athalie did not feel 
equal to walking cross-lots over plowed 
ground, so she let Clive go alone on tours of 
inspection. But these absences were brief; 
he did not care to remain away from Athalie 
for more than an hour at atime. So, T. 
Phelan plowed on, practically unmolested 
and untormented by questions, suggestions, 
and advice. Which liberty was to his lik- 
ing. And he loafed much. 

In these latter days of May, Athalie 
spent a great deal of her time among her 
cushions and wraps on the garden seat near 
the fountain. On his return from prowling 


about the farm, Clive was sure to find her 
there, reading or sewing or curled up among 
her cushions in the sun, with Hafiz purring 
on her lap. And she would look up at Clive 
out of sleepy, humorous eyes in which glim- 
mered a smile of greeting, or she would pre- 
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tend surprise and disapproval at his long 
absence of half an hour with, “Well, C. 
Bailey, Junior, where do you come from 
now?” 

The phases of awakening spring in the 
garden seemed to be an endless source of 
pleasure to the girl; she would sit for hours 
looking at the pale, lilac-tinted wisteria 
clusters hanging over the naked wall and 
watching plundering bumblebees scram- 
bling from blossom to blossom. . 

And when at the base of the wall, the 
spiked buds of silvery gray iris unfolded, 
and their delicate fragrance filled the air, 
the exquisite mingling of the two odors 
and the two shades of mauve thrilled her as 
no perfume, no color had ever affected her. 

The little colonies of lily-of-the-valley 
came into delicate bloom under the fring- 
ing shrubbery; golden bellflower, pink and 
vermilion Cydonia—all bloomed and had 
their day; lilac bushes were weighted with 
their heavy, dewy clusters; the sweetbrier’s 
green tracery grew into tender leaf, and its 
matchless perfume became apparent when 
the sun fell hot. 

In the warm air there seemed to brood 
the exquisite hesitation of happy suspense— 
a delicious and breathless sense of waiting 
for something still more wonderful to come. 

And when Athalie felt it stealing over her, 
she looked at Clive and knew that he also 
felt it. Then, her slim hand would steal 
into his and nestle there, content, fearless, 
blissfully confident of what was to be. 

But it was subtly otherwise with Clive. 
Once or twice she felt his hand tremble 
slightly as though a slight shiver had passed 
over him; and when again she'noticed it, she 
asked him why. 

“Nothing,” he said, in a strained voice; 
“T am very, very happy.” 

“T know it. There is no fear mingling 
with your happiness, is there, Clive?”’ 

But before he replied, she knew that it 
was so. 

“Dearest,” 
you must not be afraid for me 

And suddenly the long pent fears stran- 
gled him; he could not speak. 

“My heart!” she whispered. “All will 
go well. There is absolutely no reason 
for you to be afraid.” 

“Do you know it?” 

“Ves; I know it. I am certain of it, 
darling! Everything will turn out as it 
should. I can’t bear to have the most 


she murmured, “dearest, 
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beautiful moments of our lives made sad 
for you by apprehension. Won’t you be- 
lieve me that all will go well?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

‘Then smile at me, Clive.” 

His underlip was still unsteady as he drew 
nearer and took her into his arms. 

“God wouldn’t do such harm,” he said. 
“He couldn’t! All must go well.” 

She smiled gaily and framed his head 
with her hands. 

“You’re just a boy, aren’t you, Clive, 
just a big boy yet? As though the God 
we understand—you and I—could deal 
otherwise than tenderly with us. He 
knows how rare love really is. He will not 
disturb it. The world needs it for seed.” 

The smile gradually faded from Clive’s 
face; he shook his head, slightly. 

“Tf I had known—if I had under- 
stood——” 

“What, darling?” 

“The hazard—the chances you are to 
take.” 

But she laughed deliciously, and sealed 
his mouth with her fragrant hand, bidding 
him hunt for other sources of worry if he 
really was bent on scaring himself. 

Later, she asked him for a calendar, and 
he brought it; and together they looked 
over it where several of the last days of May 
had been marked with a pencil. 

As she sat beside him, studying the 
printed sequence of the days, a smile hover- 
ing on her lips, he thought he had never seen 
her so beautiful. 


Sometimes Athalie lunched in the garden 
with him, Hafiz, seated on the bench beside 
them, politely observant, condescending to 
receive a morsel now and then. 

It was on such a day, at noontide, that 
Athalie bent over toward him, touched his 
hair with her lips, then whispered something 
very low. His face went white, but he 
smiled and rose, came back swiftly to kiss 
her hands, then entered the house and tele- 
phoned to New York. When he came back 
to her, she was ready to rise, lean on his 
arm, and walk leisurely to the house. 

On the way, she called his attention to a 
pale-blue sheet of forget-me-nots spreading 
under the shrubbery. She noticed other 
new blossoms in-the garden, lingered before 
the bed of white pansies. “Like little faces,” 
she said, with a faint smile. One silvery 
gray iris he broke from its sheathed stem 
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and gave her; she moved slowly on with the 
scented blossom lifted to her lips. 

In the hall, a starched and immaculate 
nurse met her with a significant nod of 
understanding. And so, between Clive 
and the trained nurse, she mounted the 
stairs to her room. 

Later, Clive came in to sit beside her 
where she lay on her dainty bed. She 
turned her flushed face on the pillow, 
smiled at him, and lifted her neck a little; 
and he slipped one arm under it. 

“Such a wonderful pillow your shoulder 
makes!” she murmured. “I am thinking 
of the first time I ever knew it. So quiet 
I lay—such infinite caution I used whenever 
I moved. That night, the air was musical 
with children’s voices—everywhere under 
the stars—softly garrulous, laughing, lisp- 
ing, calling from the hills and meadows. 
That night of miracles and of stars—my 
dear—my dearest!” 


Close to her cheek he breathed, 

“Are you in pain?” 

“Oh, Clive, I am so happy! 
so—I love you so!” 

Then nurse and physician came in, and 
the.latter took him by the arm and walked 
out of the room with him. For a long while 
they paced the passageway together, in 
whispered conversation, before the nurse 
came to the door and nodded. 

Both went in. Athalie laughed and put 
her arms up as Clive bent over her. 

“All will be well,” she whispered, kissed 
him, then turned her head sharply to the 
right. 

When he found himself in the garden, 
walking at random, the sun hung a hand’s 
breadth over the woods. He did not notice 
when twilight came, or when the dusk’s 
purple turned to night, until he saw lights 
turned up on both floors. 

Nobody summoned him to dinner, but 
he did not notice that. Connor came to him 
there in the darkness and said that two other 
physicians had arrived with another nurse. 
He went into the library, where they were 
just leaving to mount the stairs. They 
merely bowed and said nothing. 

A steady, persistent clangor vibrated in 
his brain, dulling it, so that senses like sight 
and hearing seemed slow as though drugged. 

Suddenly, like a sword, the most terrible 
fear he ever knew passed through him. 
And, after a while, the dull, ringing clangor 


I love you 
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came back, dinning, stupefying, intermina- 
ble. Yet he was conscious of every sound, 
every movement on the floor above. 

One of the physicians came _ half-way 
down the stairs, looked at him; and he rose 
mechanically and went up. He saw nothing 
clearly in the room until he bent over 
Athalie. Her eyes unclosed. She whispered, 

“Tt is all right, beloved.” 

Somebody led him out. He kept on, 
conscious of the grasp on his arm, but seeing 
nothing. 

He had been walking for a long while, 
somewhere between light and darkness— 
perhaps for hours, perhaps minutes. Then 
somebody came who laid an arm about his 
shoulder and spoke of courage. Other peo- 
ple were in the room now. One said, 

“Don’t go up yet.” 

Once he noticed a woman, Mrs. Connor, 
crying. Connorledheraway. Othersmoved 
about or stood silent; and some one was al- 
ways drawing near him, speaking of courage. 

Then somebody came down the stairs 
noiselessly. The house was very still. 

And at last they let him go up-stairs. 


XXX 


Licuts yet burned on the lower floors 
and behind the’ drawn blinds of Athalie’s 
room. The night was quiet and soft and 
lovely, the moon still young in its first 
quarter. There was no wind to blow the 
fountain jet, so that every drop fell straight 
back where the slim column of water broke 
against a strip of stars above the garden 
wall. Somewhere, in distant darkness, a lit- 
tle owl trilled. If he were walking or mo- 
tionless, he no longer knew it; nor did he 
seem to be aware of anything around. 

Hafiz came up to him through the dusk 
with a little mew of recognition or of loneli- 
ness. Afterward, the cat followed him for 


a while, and then settled down upon the 
grass intent on the invisible stirring stealth- 
ily in obscurity. 

The fragrance of the iris grew sweeter, 
fresher. One stalk had fallen across the 
path, and Clive’s dragging feet passed over 
it where he moved blindly, at hazard, with 
stumbling steps along the path—errant, 
senseless, and always blind. 

For, on the garden bench, a young girl 
sat, slender, exquisite, smiling as he ap- 
proached. Buthecouldnotsee her, nor could 
he see in her arms the little flowerlike face 
and the tiny hands against her breast. 

“Clive!” she said. But he could not 
hear her. “Clive,” she whispered, “my 
beloved!”” But he could neither see nor 
hear. His knees, too, were failing; he put 
out one hand blindly, and sank down upon 
the garden bench. 

All night long she sat beside him, her head 
against his shoulder, sometimes touching 
his drawn face with warm, sweet lips, 
sometimes looking down at the little flower- 
like face pressed to her quiet breast. 

And all night long the light burned be- 
hind the closed blinds of her room, and the 
little silvery dusk-moths floated in and out 
of the rays. And Hafiz, sitting on the grass, 
watched them sometimes; sometimes he 
gazed at his young mistress out of wide, un- 
blinking eyes. 

“Hafiz,” she murmured lazily, in her 
sweetly humorous way. 

The cat uttered a soft little mew but did 
not move. And when she laid her cheek 
close to Clive’s whispering, “I love you—I 
love you so!”’ he never stirred. 

Her blue eyes, brooding, grew patient, 
calm, and tender; she looked down silently 
into the little face close cradled in her arms. 

Then the child’s eyes opened like two blue 
stars, and she bent over in a swift ecstasy of 
bliss, covering the flowerlike face with kisses. 


THe END 


: This Is to Remind You 


that the first instalment of Robert W. Chambers’ new romantic mystery 
serial, The Girl Philippa, appears in September Cosmopolitan. It 
is a big love and adventure story of the biggest events in all history. Not a 
war novel, but a war-time romance. 
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